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We have always thought it strange, that while 
the history of the Spanish empire in America is 
familiarly known to all the nations of Europe, the 
great actions of our countrymen in the East should, 
even among ourselves, excite little interest. Every 
schoolboy knows who imprisoned Montezuma, and 
who strangled Atabalipa. But we doubt whether 
one in ten, even among English gentlemen of highly 
cultivated minds, can tell who won the battle of 
Buxar, who perpetrated the massacre of Patna, whe- 
ther Surajah Dowlah ruled in Oude or in Travancore, 
or whether Holkar was a Hindoo or a Mussulman. 
Yet the victories of Cortes were gained over savages 
who had no letters, who were ignorant of the use of 
metals, who had not broken in a single animal to 
labour, who wielded no better weapons than those 
which could be made out of sticks, flints, and fish- 
bones, who regarded a horse-soldier as a monster 
half man and half beast, who took a harquebusier for 
a sorcerer, able to scatter the thunder and lightning 
of the skies. The people of India, when we subdued 
them, were ten times as numerous as the vanquished 
Americans, and were at the same time quite as highly 
civilized as the victorious Spaniards. They had 
reared cities larger and fairer than Saragossa or 
Toledo, and buildings more beautiful and costly 
than the cathedral of Seville. They could show 
bankers richer than the richest firms of Barcelona or 
Cadiz, viceroys whose splendour far surpassed that 
of Ferdinand the Catholic, myriads of cavalry and 
long trains of artillery which would have astonished 
the Great Captain. It might have been expected, 
that every Englishman who takes any interest in 
any part of history would be curious to know how a 
handful of his countrymen, separated from their home 
by an immense ocean, subjugated, in the course of a 
few years, one of the greatest empires in the world. 

Museum.—Aprit, 1840. 





Yet, unless we greatly err, this subject is, to most 
readers, not only insipid, but positively distasteful. 
Perhaps the fault lies partly with the historians. 
Mr. Mill’s book, though it has undoubtedly great 
and rare merit, is not sufficiently animated and pic- 
turesque to attract those who read for amusement. 
Orme, inferior to no English historian in style and 
ower of painting, is minute even to tediousness, 
in one volume he allots, on an average, a closely- 


= quarto page to the events of every forty-eight 


ours. The consequence is, that his narrative, 
though one of the most authentic, and one of the 
most finely written in our language, has never been 
~ popular, and is now scarcely ever read. 
fe fear that Sir John Malcolm's volumes will 
not much attract those readers whom Orme and Mill 
have repelled. The materials placed at his disposal 
by the late Lord Powis, were indeed of great value. 
But we cannot say that they have been very skilfully 
worked up. It would, however, be unjust to criticise 
with severity a work which, if the author had lived 
to complete and revise it, would probably have 
been improved by coudensation, and by a better ar- 
rangement. We are more disposed to perform the 
pleasing duty of expressing our gratitude to the noble 
family to which the public owes so much useful and 
curious information. 

The effect of the book, even when we make the 
largest allowance for the partiality of those who have 
furnished, and of those who have digested the mate- 
rials, is, on the whole, greatly to raise the character 
of Lord Clive. We are far indeed from sympathising 
with Sir John Malcolm, whose love passes the love 
of biographers, and who can see nothing but wisdom 
and justice in the actions of his idol. But we are at 
least equally far from concurring in the severe judg- 
ment of Mr. Mill, who seems to us to show less dis- 
crimination in his account of Clive, than in any other 
part of his valuable work. Clive, like most men 
who are born with strong passions, and tried by 
strong temptations, committed pee’ faults. But 
every person who takes a fair and enlightened view 
of his whole career must admit, that our island, so 
fertile in heroes and statesmen, has scarcely ever 
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produced aman more truly great either in arms or in; and to keep a sharp look out for private traders who 


council. 

The Clives had been settled, ever since the twelfth 
century, on an estate of no great value, near Market- 
Drayton, in Shropshire. In the reign of George the 
First, this mode;ate but ancient inheritance was pos- 
sessed by Mr. Richard Clite, who seems to have 
been a plain man of no great tact or capacity. He 
had been bred to the law, and divided his time be- 
tween professional business and the avoeations of a 
small proprietor. He married a lady from Manches- 
ter, of the name of Gaskill, and became the father of 
avery numerous family. His eldest son, Robert, 
the founder of the British empire in India, was born 
at the old seat of his ancestors on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1725. 

Some lineaments of the character of the man were 
early discerned in the child. There remain letters 
written by his relations when he was in his seventh 
year; and from these it appears that, even at that 
early age, his strong will, and his fiery passions, 
sustained by a constitutional intrepidity which some- 
times seemed hardly compatible with soundness of 
mind, had begun to cause great uneasiness to the 
family. ‘Fighting,’ says one of his uncles, * to 
which he is out of measure addicted, gives his tem- 
per such a fierceness and imperiousness, that he flies 
out on every trifling oceasion.”” The old people of 
the neighbourhood still remember to have heard from 
their parents how Bob Clive climbed to the top of 
the lofty steeple of Market-Drayton, and with what 
terror the inhabitants saw him seated on a stone 
spont near the summit. They also relate how he 
formed all the good-for-nothing lads of the, town into 
a kind of predatory army, and compelled the shop- 
keepers to submit to a tribute of apples and half- 
pence, in consideration of which he guaranteed the 
security of their windows, He was sent from school 
to school, making very little progress in his learning, 
and gaining for himself every where the character of 
an exceedingly naughty boy. One of his masters, 
it is said, was sagacious enough to prophesy that the 
idle lad would make a great figure in the world. But 
the general opinion seems to have been, that poor 
Robert was a dunce, if not a reprobate. His family 
expected nothing good from such slender parts and 
such a headstrong temper. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that they gladly accepted for him, when he was 
in his eighteenth year, a writership in the service of 
the East India Company, and shipped him off to 
make a fortune or to die of a fever at Madras. 

Far different were the prospects of Clive from 
those of the youths whom the East India College 
now annually sends to the presidencies of our Asiatic 
_empire. The company was then purely a trading 
corporation. Its territory consisted of a few square 
miles, for which rent was paid to the native govern- 
ments. Its troops were scarcely numerous enough 
to man the batteries of three or four ill-constructed 
forts, which had been erected for the protection of the 
warehouses. ‘The natives who composed a consi- 
derable part of these little garrisons, had not yet been 
trained in the discipline of Europe, and were armed 
some with swords and shields, some with bows and 
arrows. The business of the servant of the company 
was not, as now, to conduct the judicial, financial, 
and diplomatic business of a great country, but to take 
stock, to make advances to weavers, to ship cargoes, 





dared to infringe the monopoly. The younger clerks 
were so miserably paid, that they could scarcely 
subsist without incurring debt; the elder enriched 
themselves by trading on their own account; and 
those who lived to rise to the top of the service, often 
accumulated considerable fortunes. 

Madras, to which Clive had been appointed, was, 
at this time, perhaps the first in importance of the 
company’s settlements. In the preceding century, 
Fort St. George had arisen on a barren spot, beaten 
by a raging surf; and in the neighbourhood a town, 
inhabited by many thousands of natives, had sprung 
up, as towns spring up in the Rast, with the rapidity 
of the prophet’s gourd. ‘There were already in the 
suburbs many white villas, each surrounded by its 
garden, whither the wealthy agents of the company 
retired, after the labours of the desk and the ware- 
house, to enjoy the cool breeze which springs up at 
sunset from the Bay of Bengal. ‘The habits of these 
mercantile grandees appear to have been more pro- 
fuse, luxurious, and ostentatious, than those of the 
high judicial and political functionaries who have 
succeeded them. But comfort was far less under- 
stood. Many devices which now mitigate the heat 
of the climate, preserve health, and prolong life, 
were unknown. ‘There was less intercourse with 
Europe than at present. The voyage by the Cape, 
which in our time has often been performed within 
three months, was then very seldom accomplished in 
six, and was sometimes protracted to more than a 
year. Consequently the Anglo-Indian was then 
much more estranged from his country, much more 
an oriental in his tastes and habits, and much less 
fitted to mix in society after his return to Europe, 
than the Anglo-Indian of the present day. 

Within the fort and its precincts, the English 
governors exercised, by permission of the native 
rulers, an extensive authority. But they had never 
dreamed of claiming independent power. The sur- 
rounding country was governed by the nabob of the 
Carnatic, a deputy of the viceroy of the Deccan, 
commonly called the Nizam, who was himself only 
a deputy of the mighty prince designated by our an- 
cestors as the Great Mogul. Those names, once so 
august and formidable, still remain. There is still a 
nabob of the Carnatic, who lives on a pension al- 
lowed to him by the company. cut of the revenues 
of the province which his ancestors ruled. There is 
still a Nizam, whose eapital is overawed by a British 
cantonment, and to whom a British resident gives, 
under the name of advice, commands which are not 
to be disputed. ‘There is still a Mogul, who is per- 
mitted to play at holding courts and receiving peti- 
tions, but who has less power to help or hurt than 
the youngest civil servant of the company. 

Clive’s voyage was unusually tedious even for 
that age. The ship remained some months at the 
Brazils, where the young adventurer picked up some 
knowledge of Portuguese, and spent all his pocket- 
money. He did net arrive in India till more than a 
year after he had left England. His situation at 
Madras was most painful. His funds were exhausted. 
His pay was smal]. He had contracted debts. He 
was wretchedly lodged—no stnall calamity in a eli- 
mate which can be rendered tolerable to an European 
only by spacious and well-placed apartments. He 
had been furnished with letters of recommendation 
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to a gentleman whe might have assisted him; but 
when he landed at Fort St. George, he found that 
this gentleman had sailed for England. His shy 
and haughty disposition withheld him from intro- 
ducing himself. He was several months in India 
before he became acquainted with a single family. 
The climate affected his health and spirits. His 
duties were of a kind ill suited to his ardent and 
daring character. He pined for his home, and in his 
letters to his relations expressed his feelings in lan- 
guage softer and more pensive than we should have 
expected, from the waywardness of his boyhood, or 
from the inflexible sternness of his later years. “1 
have not enjoyed,” says he, “one happy day since 
I left my native country.” And again, “[ must 
confess, at intervals, when I think of my dear native 
England, it affects me in a very particular manner. 
- + « « « « If L should be so far blest as to revisit 
again my own country, but more especially Man- 
chester, the centre of all my wishes, all that I could 
hope or desire for would be presented before me in 
one view.” 

One solace he found of the most respectable kind. 

e governor possessed a good library, and permit- 
ted Clive to have access to it. The young man de- 
voted much of his leisure to reading, and acquired 
at this time almost all the knowledge of books that he 
ever possessed. As a boy he had been too idle, asa 
man he soon became too busy, for literary pursuits. 

But neither climate, nor poverty, nor study, nor 
the sorrows of a homesick exile, could tame the des- 
perate audacity of his spirit. He behaved to his 


official superiors as he had behaved to his school- 
masters, and was several times in danger of losing 


his situation. Twice, while residing in the Writers’ 
Buildings, he attempted to destroy himselt; and 
twice the pistol which he snapped at his own head 
failed to go off. his circumstance, it is said, af- 
fected him as a similar escape atlected Wallenstein. 
After satisfying himself that the pistol was really 
well loaded, he burst forth into an exclamation, that 
surely he was reserved for something great. 

About this time an event, which at first seemed 
likely to destroy all his hopes in life, suddenly 
opened before him a new path to eminence. Eurepe 
had been, during some years, distracted by the war 
of the Austrian succession. George II. was the 
steady ally of Maria Theresa. ‘The house of Bour- 
bon took the opposite side. Though England was 
even then the first of maritime powers, she was not, 
as she has since become, more than a match on the 
sea for all the nations of the world together ; and she 
found it difficult to maintain a contest against the 
united navies of France and Spain. In the eastern 
seas France obtained the ascendancy. Labourdon- 
nais, covernor of Mauritins,a man of eminent talents 
and virtues, conducted an expedition to the continent 
of India, in spite of the opposition of the British 
fieet-—landed, assembled an army, appeared before 
Madras, and compelled the town and fort to capitu- 
late. The keys were delivered up; the. French 
colours were displayed on Fort St. George; and the 
contents of the company’s warehouses were seized 
as prize of war by the conquerors. It was stipulated 
by the capitulation that the English inhabitants 
should be prisoners of war on parole, and that the 
town should remain in the hands of the French till 
it should be ransomed. Labourdonnais pledged his 
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honour that only a moderate ransom should be re- 
quired. 

Bat the success of Labourdonnais; had awakened 
the jealousy of his countryman, Dupleix, governor 
of Pondicherry. Dupleix, moreover, had already 
begun to revolve gigantic schemes, with which the 
restoration of Madras to the English was by no 
means compatible. He declared that Labourdonnais 
had gone beyond his powers; that conquests made 
by the French arms on the continent of India were 
at the disposal of the governor of Pondicherry alone; 
and that Madras should be rased to the ground. La- 
bourdonnais was compelled to yield. The anger 
which the breach of the capitulation excited among 
the English, was increased by the ungenerous man- 
ner in which Dupleix treated the principal servants 
of the company. The governor and several of the 
first gentlemen of Fort St. George, were carried under 
a guard to Pondicherry, and conducted through the 
town ina triumphal procession under the eyes of 
fifty thousand spectators. It was with reason thought 
that this gross violation of public faith absolved the 
inhabitants of Madras from the engagements into 
which they had entered with Labourdonnais. Clive 
fled from the town by night in the disguise of a 
Mussulman, and took refuge at Fort St. David, one 
of the small English settlements subordinate to 
Madras. 

The cireumstances in which he was now placed, 
naturally led him to adopt a profession better suited 
to his restless and intrepid spirit, than the business 
of examining packages and casting accounts. He 
solicited and obtained an ensign’s commission in the 
service of the company, and at twenty-one entered 
on his military career, His personal courage, of 
which he had, while still a writer, given signal 
proof by a desperate duel with a military bully who 
was the terror of Fort St. David, speedily made him 
conspicuous even among hundreds of brave men. 
He soon began to show in his new calling other 
qualities which had not before been discerned im 
him—judgment, sagacity, deference to legitimate 
authority. He distinguished himself highly in seve- 
ral operations against the French, and was particu- 
larly noticed by Major Lawrence, who was then 
considered as the ablest British officer in India. 

He had been only a few months in the army when 
intelligence arrived that peace had been concluded 
between Great Britain and France. Dupleix was in 
consequence compelled to restore Madras to the 
English company; and the young ensign was at 
liberty to resume his former business. He did in- 
deed return for a short time to his desk. He again 
quitted it in order to assist Major Lawrence in some 
petty hostilities with the natives, and then again 
returned to it. While he was thus wavering be- 
tween a military and a commercial life, events took 
place which decided his choice. ©The politics of 
India assumed a new aspect. There was peace be- 
tween the English and French crowns; but there 
arose between the English and French companies 
trading ™ the east, a war most eventful and import- 
ant—a war in which the prize was nothing less than 
the magnificent inheritance of the house of ‘Tamer- 
lane. 

The empire which Baber and his Moguls reared 
in the sixteenth century, was long one of the most 
extensive ind splendid in the world. In no Euro- 
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pean kingdom was so large a population subject to a 
single prince, or so large a revenue poured into the 
treasury. The beauty and magiificence of the build- 
ings erected by the sovereigns of Hindostan, amazed 
even travellers who had seen St. Peter's. The in- 
numerable retinues and gorgeous decorations which 
surrounded the throng of Delhi, dazzled even eyes 
which were accustomed to the pomp of Versailles. 
Some of the great viceroys, who held their posts by 
virtue of commissions from the Mogul, ruled as 
many subjects and enjoyed as large an income as 
the King of France or the Emperor of Germany. 
Even the deputies of these deputies might well rank, 
as to extent of territory and ainount of revenue, with 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, or the Elector of 
Saxony. 

There can be little doubt that this great empire, 
powerful and prosperous as it appears on a super- 
ticial view, was yet, even in its best days, far worse 
governed than the worst governed parts of Europe 
now are. The administration was tainted with all 
the vices of oriental despotism, and with all the 
vices inseparable from the domination of race over 
race. ‘The conflicting pretensions of the princes of 





the royal house, produced a long series of crimes and 
public disasters. Ambitious lieutenants of the sove- 
reign sometimes aspired to independence. Fierce 
tribes of Hindoos, impatient of a foreign yoke, fre- 
quently withheld tribute, repelled the armies of the 
govermnent from their mountain fastnesses, and 
poured down in arms on the cultivated plains. In 
spite, however, of much constant maladministration, 
in spite of occasional convulsions which shook the 
whole frame of society, this great monarchy, on the 
whole, retained, during some generations, an out- 
ward appearance of unity, majesty,and energy. But, 
throughout the long réign of Aurungzebe, the state, 
notwithstanding all that the vigor and policy of the 
prince could etlect, was hastening to dissolution. 
After his death, which took place in the year 1707, 
the ruin was fearfully rapid. Violent shocks from 
without co-operated with an incurable decay which 
was fast proeeeding within; and in a few years the 
empire had undergone utter decomposition. 

The history of the suecessors of Theodosius bears 
no small analogy to that of the successors of Au- 
rungzebe. But perhaps the fall of the Carlovingians 
furnishes the nearest parallel to the fall of the Moguls. 
Charlemagne was scarcely interred when the imbe- 
cility and the disputes of his descendants began to 
bring contempt on themselves and destruction on 
their subjects. The wide dominion of the Franks 
was severed into a thousand pieces. Nothing more 
than a nominal dignity was left to the abject heirs 
of an illustrious name, Charlies the Bald, and Charles 
the Fat, and Charles the Simple. Fierce invaders, 
differing from each other in race, language, and reli- 
gion, flocked as if by concert'from the furthest cor- 
ners of the earth, to plunder provinces which the 
government could no longer defend. The pirates of 
the Baltic extended their ravages from the E!be to 
the Pyrenees, and at length fixed their seat in the 
rich valley of the Seine. The Hungarian, in whom 
the trembling monks fancied that they recognised 
the Gog and Magog of prophecy, carried back the 

lunder of the cities of Lombardy to the depth of the 
*annonian forests. The Saracen ruled in Sicily, 





desolzted the fertile plains cf Campania, and spread 


‘royalties were entirely subdued by them. 
dominions stretched across the peninsula from sea to 
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terror even to the walls of Rome. In the midst of 
these sufferings, a great internal change passed upon 
the empire. ‘The corruption of death began to fer- 
ment into new forms of life. While the great body, 
as a whole, was torpid and passive, every separate 
member began to feel with a sense, and to move 
with an energy all its own. Just here, in the most 
barren and dreary tract of European history, all 
feudal privileges, all modern nobility, take their 
source. To this point we trace the power of those 
princes who, nominally vassals, but really independ- 
ent, long governed, with the titles of dukes, mar- 
quesses, and counts, almost every part of the domin- 
ions which had obeyed Charlemagne. 

Such or nearly such was the change which passed 
on the Mogul empire during the forty years which 
followed the death of Aurungzebe. A series of 
nominal sovereigns, sunk in indolence and debauch- 
ery, sauntered away life in secluded palaces, chew- 
ing bang, fondling concubines, and listening to 
buffoons. A series of ferocious invaders had de- 
scended through the western passes, to prey on the 
defenceless wealth of Hindostan. A Persian con- 
queror crossed the Indus, marched through the gates 
of Delhi, and bore away in triumph those treasures 
of which the magnificence had astounded Roe and 


Bernier;—the Peacock Throne, on which the richest 
| jewels of Golconda had been disposed by the most 


skilful hands of Europe, and the inestimable Moun- 
tain of Light, which, after many strange vicissitudes, 
lately shone in the bracelet of Runjeet Sing, and is 
now destined to adorn the hideous idol of Orissa. 
The Afghan soon followed to complete the work of 
devastation which the Persian had begun. The 
warlike tribes of Rajpoots threw off the Mussulman 
yoke. A band of mercenary soldiers occupied Rohil- 
cund. The Seiks ruled on the Indus. The Jauts 
spread terror along the Jumna. The high lands 
which border on the western sea-coast of India 
poured forth a yet more formidable race ;—a race 
which was long the terror of every native power, 
and which yielded only, after many desperate and 
doubtful struggles, to the fortune and genius of 
England. It was under the reign of Aurungzebe 
that this wild clan cof plunderers first descended 
from the mountains ; and soon after his death, every 
corner of his wide empire learned to tremble at the 
mighty name of the Mahrattas. Many fertile vice- 
i Their 


sea. Their captains reighed at Poonah, at Gualior, 
in Guzerat, in — and in Tanjore. Nor did they, 
though they had become great sovereigns, therefore 
cease to be freebooters. ‘They still retained the pre- 
datory habits of their forefathers. Every region 
which was not subject to their rule was wasted by 
their incursions. Wherever their kettle-irums were 
heard, the peasant threw his bag of rice on his 
shoulder, hid his small savings in his girdle, and 
fied with his wife and children to the mountains or 
the jungles—to the milder neighborhood of the 
hyena and the tiger. Many provinces redeemed 
their harvests by the payment of an annual ransom. 
Even the wretched phantom who still bore the im- 
perial title, stooped to pay this ignominious * black 
mail."’ The camp-fires of one rapacious leader were 
seen from the walls of the palace of Delhi. Another, 
at the head of his innumerable cavalry, descended 
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year after year onthe rice-fields of Bengal. Even) The arts both of war and policy, which a few years 


the European factors trembled for their magazines. 
Less than a hundred*years ago, it was thought 
necessary to fortify Caleutta against the horsemen 
of Berar; and the name of the Mahratta ditch still 
preserves the memory of the danger. 

Wherever the viceroys of the Mogul retained 
authority they became sovereigns. They might 
still acknowledge in words the superiority of the 
house of Tamerlane; as a Count of Flanders ora 
Duke of Burgundy would have acknowledged the 
superiority of the most helpless driveller among the 
later Carlovingians. They might occasionally send 
to their titular sovereign a complimentary present, 


later were successfully employed by the English, 
were first understood and practised by this ingenious 
and aspiring Frenchman. 

The state of India was such that scarcely any 
aggression could be without a decent pretext, either 
in old Jaws or in recent practice. All rights were in 
a state of utter uncertainty; and the Europeans who 
took part in the disputes of the natives confounded 
the confusion, by applying to Asiatic politics the 
public law of the west, and analogies drawn from 
the feudal system. If it was convenient to treat a 
nabob as an independent prince, there was an ex- 
cellent plea for doing so. He was independent in 





or solicit from him a title of honor. But they were | fact. If it was convenient to treat him as a mere 
in truth no longer lieutenants removable at pleasure, | deputy of the court of Delhi, there was no difficulty; 


but independent hereditary princes. In this way 
originated those great Mussulman houses which 


(for he was so in theory. If it was convenient to 
|consider his office as an hereditary dignity, or as 


formerly ruled Bengal and the Carnatic, and those | a dignity held during life only, or as a dignity held 
which still, though in a state of vassalage, exercise4 only during the good pleasure of the Mogul, argu- 
some of the powers of royalty at Lucknow and| ments and precedents might be found for every one 


Hyderabad. 
In what was this confusion to end? 
strife to continue during centuries? 


of those views. The party who had the heir of 


Was the} Baber in their hands, represented him as the un- 
Was it to ter- doubted, the legitimate, the absolute sovereign, 


minate in the rise of another great monarchy? Was! whom all subordinate authorities were bound to 


the Mussulman or the Mahratta to be the Lord of 
India? Was another Baber to descend from the 
mountains, and lead the hardy tribes of Cabul and 
Chorasan against a wealthier and less warlike race ? 
None of these events seemed improbable. 
scarcely any man, however sagacious, would have 
thought it possible, that a trading company, sepa- 
rated from India by fifteen thousand miles of sea, 
and possessing in India only a few acres for pur- 
poses of commerce, would, in less than a hundred 
years, spread its empire from Cape Comorin to the 
eternal snow of the Himalayas—would compel 
Mahratta and Mahommedan to forget their mutual 
feuds in common subjection—would tame down even 
those wild races which had resisted the most pow- 
erful of the Moguls;—and, having established a 
government far stronger than any ever known in 
those countries, would carry its victorious arms far 
to the east of the Burrampooter, and far to the west 
of the Hydaspes—dictate terms of peace at the 
gates of Ava, and seat its vassal on the throne of 
Candahar. 

The man who first saw that it was possible to 
found an European empire on the ruins of the Mogul 
monarchy, was Dupleix. His restless, capacious, 
and inventive mind had formed this scheme, at a 
time when the ablest servants of the English com- 
pany were busied only about invoices and bills of 
lading. Nor had he only proposed to himself the 
end. He had also a just and distinct view of the 
means by which it was to be attained. He clearly 
saw that the greatest foree which the princes of 
India could bring into the feld would be no match 
for a small body of men trained in the discipline, 
and guided by the tacties, of the west. He saw 
also that the natives of India might, under European 
commanders, be formed into armies, such as Saxe 
or Frederick would be proud to command. He was 
perfectly aware that the most easy and convenient 
way in which an European adventurer could exercise 
sovereignty in India, was to govern the motions, and 
to speak through the mouth, of some glittering pup- 
pet dignified with the title of Nabob or Nizam 


But | 





obey. The party against whom his name was used, 
did not want plausible pretexts for maintaining that 
the empire was de facto dissolved ; and that, though 
it might be proper to treat the Mogul with respect, 
as a venerable relique of an order of things which 
had passed away, it was absurd to regard him as the 
real master of Hindostan. 

In the year 1748, died one of the most powerful of 
tiie new masters of India—the great Nizam al Mulk, 
viceroy of the Deccan. His authority descended 
to his son Nazir Jung. Of the provinces subject 
to this high functionary, the Carnatic was the 
wealthiest and the most extensive. Ji was governed 
by an ancient nabob, whose name the English cor- 
rupted into Anaverdy Khan, 

But there were pretenders to the government both 
of the viceroyalty and of the subordinate province. 
Mirzapha Jung, a grandson of Nizam al Mulk, ap- 
peared as the competitor of Nazir Jung. Chunda 
Sahib, son-in-law of a former nabob of the Carnatic, 
disputed the title of Anaverdy Khan. In the unset- 
tled state of Indian law, it was easy for both Mirza- 
pha Jung and Chunda Sahib to make out something 
like a claim of right. In a society altogether disor- 
ganized, they had no difficulty in finding greedy 
adventurers to follow their standards. They united 
their interests, invaded the Carnatic, and applied for 
assistance to the French, whose fame had been raised 
by their success against the English in the recent 
war on the coast of Coromandel. 

Nothing could have happened more pleasing to 
the subtle and ambitious Dupleix. ‘To make a 
nabob of the Carnatic—to make a viceroy of the 
Deccan, to rule under their names the whole of 
southern India ;—this was indeed an attractive pros- 
pect. He allied himself with the pretenders, and 
sent four hundred French soldiers, and two thousand 
sepoys, disciplined after the European fashion, to the 
assistance of his confederates. A battle was fought. 
The French distinguished themselves greatly. Ana- 
verdy Khan was defeated and slain. His son, 
Mahommed Ali, who was afterwards well known in 
England as the Nabob ef Arcct, and who owes to 
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the eloquence of Burke a most unenviable immor- 
tality, fed with a scanty remnant of his army to 
Trichinopoly; and the conquerors became at once 
masters of almost every part of the Carnatic. 

This was but the beginning of the greatness of 
Dupleix. After some months of fighting, negotia- 
tion, and intrigue, his ability and good fortune 
seemed to have prevailed every where. Nazir Jung 
perished by the hands of his own followers; Mirza- 
pha Jung was master of the Deccan; and the triumph 
of French arms and French policy was complete. 
At Pondicherry all was exultation and festivity. 
Salutes were fired from the batteries, and JT’e Deum 
sung in the churches. The new Nizam came thither 
to visit his allies; and the ceremony of his installa- 
tion was performed there with great pomp. Dupleix, 
dressed in the garb worn by Mahommedans of the 
highest rank, entered the town in the same palanquin 
with the Nizam, and in the pageant which followed, 
took precedence of all the court. He was declared 
governor of India, from the river Kristna to Cape 


Comorin, with authority superior even to that of 


Chunda Sahib. He was entrusted with the com- 
mand of seven thousand cavalry. It was announced 
that no mint would be suffered to exist in the Car- 
natie except that at Pondicherry. 


the French governor. It was rumoured that he had 
received two hundred thousand pounds sterling in 
money, besides many valuable jewels. In fact, there 
could searcely be any limit to his gains. He now 
ruled thirty millions of people with almost absolute 
power. 
from the government but by his intervention. No 
petition, unless signed by him, was even perused by 
the Nizam. 

Mirzapha Jung survived his elevation only a few 
months. But another prince of the same house was 
raised to the throne by French influence, and ratified 
all the promises of his predecessor. Dupleix was 
now the greatest potentate in India. His country- 
men boasted that his name was mentioned with 
awe even in the chambers of the palace of Delhi. 


The native population looked with amazement on | 


the progress which, in the short space of four years, 
an European adventurer had made towards dominion 
in Asia. Nor was the vainglorious Frenchman con- 
tent with the reality of power. 
it with arrogant ostentation before the eyes of his 
subjects and his rivals. : 
policy had obtained its greatest triumph, by the fall 
of Nazir Jung and the elevation of Mirzapha, he de- 
termined to erect a column, on the four sides of 
which four pompous inseriptions, in four languages, 
should proclaim his victory to all the nations of the 
fast. 
cess were buried béneath the foundations of this 
stately pillar, and around it arose a town bearing 
the haughty name of Dupleix Fatihabad; which 
is, being interpreted, the City of the Victory ef 
Dupleix. 

The English had made some feeble and irresolute 
attempts to stop the rapid and brilliant career of the 
rival company, and continued to recognise Mahom- 
med Ali as nabob of the Carnatic. But the domi- 


nions of Mahommed Ali consisted of Trichinopoly 
alone; and Trichinopely was now invested by Chun- 


A large portion of 
the treasures which former viceroys of the Decean | 
had accumulated, found its way into the coffers of 


No honour or emolument could be obtained 


He loved to display | 


Near the spot where his 


Medals stamped with emblems of his sue- 
' 
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da Sahib and his French auxiliaries. To raise the 
siege seemed impossible. The small force which 
was then at Madras had no commander. Major 
Lawrence had returned to England ; and not a single 
officer of established character remained in the set- 
tlement. The natives had learned to look with con- 
| tempt on the mighty nation which was soon to con- 
/quer and to rule them. ‘They had seen the French 
colours flying on Fort St. George ; they had seen the 
chiefs of the English factory Jed in triumph through 
the streets of Pondicherry; they had seen the arms 
and counsels of Dupleix every where successful, 
while the opposition which the authorities of Madras 
had made to his progress, had served only to expose 
their own weakness, and to heighten his glory. At 
this moment, the valour and genius of an obscure 
English youth suddenly turned the tide of fortune. 

Clive was now twenty-five years old. After hesi- 
tating for some time between a military and a com- 
mercial life, he had at length been placed in a post 
| which partook of both characters—that of commis- 
| Sary to the troops, with the rank of captain. The 
present emergency called forth all his powers. He 
represented to his superiors, that unless some vi- 
| gorous effort were made, Trichinopoly would fall, 
| the house of Anaverdy Khan would perish, and the 
French would become the real masters of the whole 
peninsula of India. It was absolutely necessary to 
strike some daring blow. If an attack were made 
| on Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, and the 

favourite residence of the nabobs, it was not impos- 

sible that the siege of Trichinopoly would be raised. 
The heads of the English settlement, now thoroughly 
alarmed by the success of Dupleix, and apprehen- 
sive that, in the event of a new war between France 
and Great Britain, Madras would be instantly taken 
and destroyed, approved of Clive’s plan, and en- 
trusted the execution of it to himself. The young 
| captain was put at the head of two hundred English 
soldiers, and three hundred sepeys, armed and disci- 
plined after the Earopean fashion. Of the eight of- 
ficers who commanded this little force under him, not 
a single one had ever been in action, and four of the 
eight were factors of the eompany, whom Clive’s 
example had induced to offer their services. The 
weather was stormy; but Clive pushed on, through 
thunder, lightning, and rain, to the gates of Arcot. 
The garrison, in a panic, evacuated the fort, and the 
English entered it without a blow. 

But Clive well knew that he would not be suf- 
fered to retain undisturbed possession of his con- 
quest. He instantly began to collect provisions, to 
throw up works, and to make preparations for sus- 
| taining a siege. The garrison, which had fled at his 
| approach, had now recovered from its dismay; and, 
having been swollen by large reinforcements from 
the neighbourhood to a force of three thousand men, 
encamped close to the town. At dead of night, 
Clive marched out of the fort, attacked the camp by 
surprise, slew great numbers, dispersed the rest, and 
_ returned to his quarters without having lost a single 
| man. 

The intelligence of these events was soon carried 
to Chunda Sahib, who, with his French allies, was 
‘besieging Trichinopoly. He immediately detached 
‘four thousand men from his camp, and sent them to 

Arcot. They were speedily joined by the remeins 
' of the force which Clive had lately scattered. They 
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were further strengthened by two thousand men 
from Vellere; and by. a still more important rein- 
forcement of a hundred and fifty French soldiers, 
whom Dupleix despatched from Pondicherry. The 
whole of this army, amounting to about ten thousand 
men, was under the command of Rajah Sahib, son of 
Chunda Sahib. 

Rajah Sahib proceeded to invest the fort of Arect, 
which seemed quite incapable of sustaining a siege. 
The walls were ruinous, the ditches dry, the ram- 
parts too narrow to admit the guns, the battlements 
too low to protect the soldiers. The little garrison 
had been greatly reduced by casualties. It now 
consisted of a hundred .and twenty Europeans, and 
two hundred sepoys. Only four officers were left; 
the stock of provisions was scanty; and the com- 
mander, who had to conduct the defence under cir- 
cumstances so discouraging, was a young man of 
five-and-twenty, who had been bred a bock-keeper. 

During fifty days the siege went on. During fifty 
days the young captain maintained the defence, with 
a firmness, vigilance, and ability, which would have 
done honour to the oldest marshal in Europe. The 
breach, however, increased day by day. ‘The garri- 
son began to feel the pressure of hunger. Under 
such circumstances, any troops so scantily provided 
with officers might have heen expected to show 
signs of insubordination; and the danger was pecu- 
liarly great in a force composed of men diflering 
widely from each other in extraction, colour, lan- 
guage, manners, and religion. But the devotion of 
the little hand to its chief surpassed any thing that is 
related of the tenth legion of Cesar, or of the old 
guard of Napoleon. ‘The sepoys came to Clive— 
not to complain of their scanty fare, but to propose 
that all the grain should be given to the Europeans, 
who required more nourishment than the natives of 
Asia. The thin gruel, they said, which was strained 
away from the rice, would suffice for themselves. 
History contains no more touching instances of mili- 
tary fidelity, or of the influence of a commanding 
mind. 

An attempt made by the government of Madras to 
relieve the place had failed. But there was hope 
from another quarter. A body of six thousand Mah- 
rattas, half soldiers half robbers, under the command 
of a chief named Morari Row, had been hired to 
assist Mahommed Ali; but thinking the French 
power irresistible, and the triumph of Chunda Sahib 
certain, they had hitherto remained inactive on the 
frontiers of the Carnatic. The fame of the defence 
of Arcot roused them from their torpor. Morari Row 
declared that he had never before believed that Eng- 
lishmen could fight, but that he would willingly help 
them since he saw that they had spirit to help them- 
selves. Rajah -Sahib learned that the Mahrattas 
were in motion. It was necessary for him to be ex- 

editious. He first tried negotiztion. He offered 
arge bribes to Clive, which were rejected with 
scorn. He vowed that, if his proposals were not 
accepted, he would instantly storm the fort, and put 
every man in it to the sword. Clive told him, in re- 
ply, with characteristic haughtiness, that his father 
was an usurper, that his army was a rabble, and that 
he would do well to think twice before he sent such 
poltroons into a breach defended by English soldiers. 

Rajah Sahib determined to storm the fort. The 
day was well suited to a bold military enterprise. 
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It was the great Mahommedan festival, which is 
sacred to the memory of Hosein the son of Ali. The 
history of Islam contains nothing more touching than 
that mournful legend :—how the chief of the F'atim- 
ites, when all his brave followers had perished round 
him, drank his latest draught of water and uttered 
his latest prayer—how the assassins carried his head 
in triumph—how the tyrant smote the lifeless lips 
with his staff—and how a few old men recollected 
with tears that they had seen those lips pressed to 
the lips of the prophet of God. After the lapse of 
nearly twelve centuries, the recurrence of this so- 
lemn season excites the fiercest and saddest emo- 
tions in the bosoms of ihe devout Moslems of India. 
They werk themselves up to such agonies of rage 
and lamentation, that some, it is said, have given up 
the ghost from the mere effect of mental excitement. 
They believe that whoever, during this festival, falls 
in arms against the infidels, atones by his death for 
all the sins of his life, and passes at once to the gar- 
den of the Houris. It was at this time that Rajah 
Sahib determined to assault Arcot. Stimulating 
drugs were employed to aid the effect of religious 
zeal, and the besiegers, drunk with enthusiasm, 
drunk with bang, rushed furieusly to the attack. 

Clive had received secret intelligence of the de- 
sign, had made his arrangements, and, exhausted by 
fatigue, had thrown himself on his bed. He was 
awakened by the alarm, and was instantly at his 
post. The enemy advanced, driving before them 
elephants whose foreheads were armed with iron 
plates. It was expected that the gates would yield 
to the shock of these living battering-rams. But 
the huge beasts no sooner felt the English musket- 
balls than they turned round, and rushed furiously 
away, trampling on the multitude that had urged 
then forward. <A raft was launched on the water 
which filled one part of the ditch. Clive, perceiving 
that his gunners at that post did not understand their 
business, took the management of a piece of artil- 
lery himself, and cleared the raft in a few minutes. 
Where the moat was dry, the assailants mounted 
with great boldness; but they were received with a 
fire so heavy and so well-directed, that it soon 
quelled the courage even of fanaticism and of intoxi- 
cation. The rear ranks of the English kept the front 
ranks supplied with a constant succession of loaded 
muskets, and every shot told on the living mass 
below. After three desperate onsets, the besiegers 
retired behind the diteh. 

The struggle lasted about an hour. Four hundred 
of the assailants fell. The garrison lost only five or 
six men. The besieged passed an anxious night, 
looking for a renewal of the attack. But when day 
broke, the enemy were no more to be seen. They 
had retired, leaving to the English several guns and 
a large quartity of ammunition. 

The news was received at Fort St. George with 
transports of joy and pride. Clive was justly re- 
garded as a man equal to any command. ‘Two hun- 
dred English soldiers, and seven hundred sepoys, 
were sent to him, and with this force he instantly 
commenced offensive operations. He took the fort 
of Timery, effected a junction with a division of Mo- 
rari Row’s army, and hastened, by forced marches, 
to attack Rajah Sahib, who was at the head of about 
five thousand men, of whom three hundred were 
French. The action was sharp; but Clive gained a 
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complete victory. The military chest of Rajeh Sahib 
fell into the hands of the conquerors. Six hundred 
sepoys, who had served in the enemy's army, came 
over to Clive’s quarters, and were taken into the 
British service. Conjeveram surrendered without a 
blow. The governor of Arnee deserted Chunda 
Sahib, and recognised the title of Mahommed Ali. 
Had the entire direction of the war been entrusted 
to Clive, it would probably have been brought to a 
speedy close. But the timidity and incapacity Which 
appeared in all the movements of the English, ex- 
cept where he was personally present, protracted the 
struggle. ‘The Mahrattas muttered that his soldiers 
were of a different race from the British whom they 
found elsewhere. The eflect of this lancuor was, 
that in no long time Rajah Sahib, at the head ofa 
considerable army, in which were four hundred 
French troops, appeared almost under the guns of 
Fort St. George, and laid waste the villas and gar- 
dens of the gentlemen of the English settlement. 
But he was again encountered and defeated by 
Clive. More than a hundred of the French were 
killed or taken—a loss more serious than that of 
thousands of natives. The victorious army marched 
from the field of battle to Fort St. David. On the 
road lay the City of the Vietory of Dupleix, and the 
stately monument which was designed to comme- 


morate the triumphs oi France in the East. Clive | 


erdered both the city and the monument to be rased 
to the ground. He was induced, we believe, to take 
this step, not by personal or national malevolence, 
but by a just and profound policy. ‘The town and its 
pompous name, the pillar and its vaunting inserip- 
tions, were among the devices by which Dupleix 
had laid the publie mind of India under a spell. 
This spell it was Clive’s business to break. ‘he 


natives had been taught that France was confessedly | 


the first power in Europe, and that the English did 
not presume to dispute her supremacy. No measure 


could be more effectual for the removing of this de- | 


lusion than the public and solemn demolition of the 
French trophies. 

The government of Madras, encouraged by these 
events, determined to send a strong detachment, 
under Clive, to reinforee the garrison of Trichino- 
poly. But just at this conjuncture, Major Lawrence 
arrived from England, and assumed the chief com- 
mand. From the waywardness and impatience of 
control which had characterised Clive, both at 
school and in the counting-house, it might have 


been expected that he would not, after such achieve- | 


ments, act with zeal and good humour in a subordi- 


fate capacity. But Lawrence had early treated him | 


with kindness; and it is bare justice to Clive to say, 
that, proud and overbearing as he was, kindness was 
never thrown away upon him. He eheerfully placed 
himself under the orders of his old friend, and ex- 


erted himself as strenuously in the second post as | 


he could have done in the first. Lawrence well 
knew the value of such assistance, Though him- 
self gifted with no intellectual faculty higher than 
plain good sense, he fully appreciated the powers of 
his brilliant coadjutor. ‘Though he had made a me- 
thodieal study of military tacties, and, like all men 
regularly bred to a profession, was disposed to look 
with disdain on interlopers, he had yet liberality 
enough to acknowledge that Clive was an exception 
to common rules. ‘Some people,’’ he wrote, “are 


—~s to term Captain Clive fortunate and lucky; 
ut, in my opinion, from the knowledge I have of 
the gentleman, he deserved and might expect from 
his conduct every thing as it fell out;—a man of an 
undaunted resolution, of a cool temper, and of « pre- 
sence of mind which never left him in the greatest 
danger—born a soldier; for, without a military edu- 
cation of any sort, or much conversing with any of 
the profession, from his judgment and good sense, 
| he led on an army like an experienced officer and a 
‘brave soldier, with a prudence that certainly war- 
ranted success.” 

The French had no commander to oppose to the 
two friends. Dupleix, not inferior in talents for 
negotiation and intrigue to any Earopean who has 
| borne a part in the revolutions of India, was not 
| qualified to direct in person military operations. He 
| had not been bred a soldier, and had no inclination 
|to become one. His enemies accused him of per- 
| sonal cowardice; and he defended himself in a strain 
| worthy of Captain Bobadil. He kept away from 
| shot, he said, because silence and tranquillity were 
propitious to his genius, and he found it difficult to 
| pursue his meditations amidst the noise of fire-arms. 
| He was thus under the necessity of entrusting to 
others the execution of his great warlike designs; 
}and he bitterly complained that he was ill-served. 
He had indeed been assisted by one officer of 
eminent merit, the celebrated Bussy. But Bussy 
had marched northward with the Nizam, and was 
fully employed in looking after his own interests, 
and those of France, at the court of that prince. 
Among the officers who remained with Dupleix, 
| there was not a single man of talent; and many of 
|them were boys, at whose ignorance and folly the 
/common soldiers laughed. 
The English triumphed every where. The be- 
siegers of Trichinopoly were themselves besieged 
and compelled to capitulate. Chunda Sahib fell 
into the hands of the Mahrattas, and was put to 
death, at the instigation probably of his competitor, 
Mahommed Ali. The spirit of Dupleix, however, 
was unconquerable, and his resources inexhaustible. 
From his employers in Europe he no longer received 
help or countenance. They condemned his policy. 
| They allowed him no pecuniary assistance. They 
'sent him for troops only the sweepings of the gal- 
jleys. Yet still he persisted, intrigued, bribed, pro- 
mised ;—lavished his private fortune, strained his 
credit, procured new diplomas from Delhi, raised up 
new enemies to the government of Madras on every 
| side, and even among the allies of the English com- 
pany. But all was in vain. Slowly, but steadily, 
| the power of Britain continued to increase, and that 
| of France to decline. 
| ‘The health of Clive had never been good during 
his residence in India, and his constitution was now 
so much impaired that he determined to return to 
England. Before his departure he undertook a ser- 
| vice of considerable difficulty, and performed it with 
}his usual vigor and dexterity. The forts of Cove- 
| long and Chingleput were occupied by French gar- 
risons. It was determined to send a force against 
them. But the only force available for this purpose 
| was of such a description, that no officer but Clive 
| would jisk his reputation by commanding it. It 
consisted of five hundred newly levied sepoys and 
two hundred recruits who had just landed from 
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England, and who were the worst and lowest 
wretches that the company’s crimps could pick up 
in the flash houses of London. Clive, ill and ex- 
hausted as he was, undertook to make an army of 
this undisciplined rabble, and marched with them 
to Covelong. A shot from the fort killed one of 
these extraordinary soldiers; on which all the rest 
faced about and ran away, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that Clive rallied them. On an- 
other occasion, the noise of a gun terrified the senti- 
nels so much, that one of them was found, some 
hours later, at the bottom of a well. Clive gradually 
accustomed them to danger, and by exposing himself 
constantly in the most perilous situations, shamed 
them into courage. He at length succeeded in 
forming a respectable force out of his unpromising 
materials. Covelong fell. Clive learned that a 
strong detachment was marching to relieve it from 
Chingleput. He took measures to prevent the 
enemy from learning that they were too late, laid 
an ambuseade for them on the road, killed a hundred 
of them with one fire, took three hundred prisoners, 
pursued the fugitives to the gates of Chingleput, 
laid siege instantly to that fastness, reputed one of 
the strongest in India, made a breach, and was on 
the point of storming when the French commandant 
capitulated and retired with his men. 

Clive returned to Madras victorious, but in a state 
of health which rendered it impossible for him to 
remain there long. He married at this time a young 
lady of the name of Maskelyne, sister of the 
eminent mathematician, who long held the post of 
Astronomer-royal. She is described as handsome 


and ace omplished, and her husband's letters, it is 


said, contain proofs that he was devotedly attached | 
to her. 

Almost immediately after the marriage, Clive em- 
barked with his bride for England. He returned a very 
different person from the poor slighted boy who had 
been sent out ten years before to seek his fortune. 
He was only twenty-seven; yet his country already 
respected him as one of her first soldiers. ‘There 
was then general peace in Europe. ‘The Carnatic | 
was the only part of the world where the English 
and French were in arms against each other. The 
vast schemes of Dupleix had excited no small un- 


the booby had something in him. His expressions 
of approbation became stronger and stronger as news 
arrived of one brilliant exploit after another; and he 
was at length immoderately fond and proud of his 
son. 

Clive’s relations had very substantial reasons for 
rejoicing at his return. Considerable sums of prize 
money had fallen to his share, and he had bronght 
home several thousands, some of which he equi 
in extricating his father from pecuniary difficulties, 
and in redeeming the family estate. The remainder 
he appears to have dissipated in the course of about 
two years. He lived splendidly, dressed gaily even 
for those times, kept a carriage and saddle horses, 
and, not content with these ways of getting rid of 
his money, resorted to the most speedy and effeetual 
of all modes of evacuation, a contested election fol- 
lowed by a petition. 

At the time of the general election of 1754, the 
government was in a very singular state. There 
was scarcely any formal opposition. ‘The Jacobites 
had been cowed by the issue of the last rebellion. 
The Tory party had fallen into utter contempt. It 
had been deserted by all the men of talents who had 
belonged to it, and had searceiy given a symptom of 
life during some years. ‘lhe small faction which 
had been held together by the influence and promises 
of Prince Frederick, had been dispersed by his death. 
| Almost every public man of distinguished talents in 
the kingdom, whatever his early connections had 
‘been, was in office, and called himselfa Whig. But 
this extraordinary appearance of concord was quite 
delusive. ‘The administration itself was distracted 
by bitter enmities and conflicting pretensions. The 
chief object of its membe ‘Ts was to depress and sup- 
plant each other. The primg minister, Newcastle, 
weak, timid, jealous, and perfidious, was at once 
detested and despised by the most important mem- 
| bers of his government, and by none more than by 
Henry I'ox, the secretary of war. ‘This able, darine 
and ambitious man seized every opportunity of cross- 
ing the first lord of the treasury, from whoin he well 
knew that he had little to dread and little to hope; 
|for Neweastle was through life equally afraid of 
breaking with men of parts and of promoting them. 

Newcastle had set his heart on returning two 











easiness in the city of London; and the rapid tum|members for St. Michael, one of those wretched 


of fortune, which was chiefly owing to the courage 
and talents of Clive, had been hailed with great 
delight. The young captain was known at the 
India Honse by the honorable nickname of General 
Clive, and was toasted by that appellation at the 
feasts of the directors. On his arrival in England, 
he found himself an object of general interest and 
admiration. The East India Company thanked him 
for his services in the warmest terms, and presented 
him with a sword set with diamonds. With rare 
delicacy, he dectined to receive this token of grati- 
tude, unless a similar compliment was paid to his 
friend and commander, Lawrence. 

It may easily be supposed that Clive was most 
cordially welcomed home by his family, who were 
delighted by his success, though they seem to have 
been hardly able to comprehend how their naughty 
idle Bobby had become so greata man. His father 
had been singularly hard of belief. Not until the 
news of the defence of Arcot arrived in England was 


Cornish boroughs which were swept away by the 
Reform Act in 1832.. He was opposed by Lord 
Is Sandwich, whose influence had long been paramount 
| there; and Fox exerted himself strenuously in Sand- 
'wich’s behalf. Clive, who had been ixtroduced to 
Fox, and very kindly receiyed by him, was brought 
forward on the Sandwich interest, and was returned. 
But a petition was presented against the return, 
and was backed by the whole interest of the Duke 
of Neweastie. 

The case was heard, according to the usage of 
that time, before a committee of the whole house. 
Questions respecting elections were then considered 
merely as party questions. Judicial impartiality was 
not even dffected. Sir Robert Walpole was in the 
habit of saying openly, that in election battles there 
ought to be no quarter. On the present occasion the 
excitement was great. The matter really at issue 
was, not whether Clive had been properly or impro- 
perly returned; but whether Newcastle or Fox was 
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consequently first minister. The contest was long 
and obstinate, and success seemed to lean sometimes 
to one side and sometimes to the other. Fox put 
forth all his rare powers of debate, beat half the 
lawyers in the house at their own weapons, and car- 
ried division after division against the whole in- 
fluence of the treasury. The committee decided in 
Clive’s favor. But when the resolution was reported 
to the house. things took a different course. The 
remnant of the tory opposition, contemptible as it 
was, had yet sufficient weight to turn tie scale be- 
tween the nicely balanced parties of Newcastle and 
Fox. Neweastle the tories could only despise. 
Fox they hated as the boldest and most subtle poli- 
tician, and the ablest debater among the whigs ;— 
as the steady friend of Walpole, as the devoted ad- 
herent of the Duke of Cumberland. After wavering 
till the last moment, they determined to vote ina 
body with the prime minister’s friends. ‘The conse- 
quence was, that the house, by a small minority, 
rescinded the decision of the commitiee, and Clive 
was unseated. 

Ejected from parliament, and straitened in his 
means, he naturally began to look again towards 
India. The company and the government were 
eager to avail themselves of his services. A treaty 
favourable to England had indeed been concluded in 
the Carnatic. Dupleix had been superseded, and 
had returned with the wreck of his immense fortune 
to Europe, where calumny and chicanery soon hunied 
him to his grave. But many signs indicated that a 
war between France and Great Britain was at hand, 
and it was therefore thought desirable to send an 
able commander to the company’s settlements in 


India. The directors appointed Clive governor of 


Fort St. David. The king gave him the commission 
of a lieutenant-colonel in the British army, and in 
1755 he again sailed for Asia. 

The first service in which he was employed after 
his return to the east, was the reduction of the strong- 
hold of Gheriah. This fortress, built on a craggy 
promontory, and almost surrounded by the ocean, 
was the den of a pirate named Angria, whose barks 
had long been the terror of the Arabian gulf. Ad- 
miral Watson, who commanded the English squad- 
ron in the eastern seas, burned Angria’s fleet, while 
Clive attacked the fastness by land. The place 
soon fell, and a booty of a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds sterling was divided among the con- 
querors, 


After this exploit, Clive proceeded to his govern- 


ment of Fort St. David. Before he had been there 
two months, he received intelligence which called 
forth all the energy of his bold and active mind. 

Of the provinces which had been subject to the 
house of Tamerlane, the wealthiest was Bengal. No 
part of India possessed such natural advantages, 
both for agriculture and commerce. The Ganges, 
rushing through a hundred channels to the sea, has 
formed a vast plain of rich mould, which, even 
under the tropical sky, rivals the verdure of an 
English April. The rice fields yield an increase 
such as is elsewhere unknown. Spices, sugar, 
vegetable oils, are produced with similar exuber- 


| with abundance of salt. ‘The great stream which 


fertilizes the soil is, at the same time, the chief 


‘highway of eastern commerce. On its banks, and 
}on those of its tributary waters, are the wealthiest 
jmarts, the most splendid capitals, and the most 
sacred shrines of India. The tyranny of man had 
| ages struggled in vain against the overflowing 
bounty of nature. In spite of the Mussulman despot, 
|}and of the Mahratta freebooter, Bengal was known 
through the east as the garden of Eden, as the rich 
‘kingdom. Its population multiplied exceedingly. 
Other provinces were nourished from the overflowing 
of its granaries.; and the ladies of London and Paris 
were clothed in the delicate produce of its looms. 
| The race by whom this rich tract was peopled, ener- 
vated by a soft climate and accustomed to peaceful 
avocations, bore the same relation to other Asiatics, 
which the Asiatics generally bear to the bold and 
energetic children of Europe. ‘The Castilians have 
|a proverb, that in Valencia the earth is water and 
the men women; and the description is at least 
equally applicable to the vast plain of the Lower 
|Ganges. Whatever the Bengalee does, he does 
languidly. His favourite pursuits are sedentary. 
‘He shrinks from bodily exertion; and, though 
voluble in dispute, and singularly pertinacious in 
the war of chicane, he seldom engages in a personal 
conflict, and scarcely ever enlists as a soldier. We 
doubt whether there be a hundred genuine Bengalees 
in the whole army of the East India Company. 
There never, perhaps, existed a people so thoroughly 
| fitted by nature and by habit for a foreign yoke. 

| ‘The great commercial companies of Europe had 
long possessed factories in seca The I rench 
| were settled, as they still are, at Chandernagore on 
| the Hoogley. Lower down the stream, the English 
had built Fort William. A church and ample ware- 
|houses rose in the vicinity. A row of spacious 
‘houses, belonging to the chief factors of the East 
India Company, lined the banks of the river; and in 
the neighbourhood had sprung up a large and busy 
| native town, where some Hindoo merchants of great 
opulence had fixed their abode. But the tract now 
covered by the palaces of Chowringhee, contained 
/only a few miserable huts thatched with straw. A 
jungle, abandoned to water-fowl and alligators, 
|covered the site of the present citadel, and the 
| course, which is now daily crowded at sunset with 
‘the gayest equipages of Calcutta. For the ground 
|on which the settlement stood, the English, like 
other ‘great landholders, paid rent to the govern- 
;ment; and they were, like other great landholders, 
| permitted to exercise a certain jurisdiction within 
| their domain. ‘ 

| The great province of Bengal, together with 
| Orissa and Babar, had long been governed by a 
viceroy, Whom the English called Aliverdy Khan, 
|and who, like the other viceroys of the Mogul, had 
| become virtually independent. He died in 1756, 
jand the sovereignty descended to his grandson, a 
youth under twenty, who bore the name of Surajah 
Dowlah. Oriental despots are perhaps the worst 
class of human beings; and this unhappy boy was 
| one of the worst specimens of his class. His under- 


ance. The rivers afford an inexhaustible supply of | standing was naturally feeble, and his temper natu- 


fish, The desolate islands along the sea coast, 


|rally unamiable. His education had been such as 





overgrown by noxious vegetation, and swarming | would have enervated even a vigorous intellect, and 
with deer and tigers, supply the cultivated districts | perverted even a generous disposition. He was 
! 
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unreasonable, because nobody ever dared to reason | natives of England by lofty hails, and the constant 
with him; and selfish, because he had never been | waving of fans. The number of the prisoners was 
made to feel himself dependent on the good-will of | one hundred and forty-six. When they were ordered 
others. Early debauchery had unnerved his body | to enter the cell, they imagined that the soldiers 
and his mind. He indulged immoderately in the | were joking; and, being in high spirits on account 
use of ardent spirits, which inflamed his weak brain | of the promise of the nabob to spare their lives, they 
almost to madness. His chosen companions were 'jaughed and jested at the absurdity of the notion. 
flatterers, sprung from the dregs of the people, and They soon discovered their mistake. They expostu- 
recommended by nothing but buffoonery and servili- | lated; they entreated; but in vain. The guards 
ty. It is said that he had arrived at that last stage | threatened to cut down all who hesitated. The cap- 
of human depravity, when cruelty becomes pleasing tives were driven into the cell at the point of the 
for its own sake—when the sight of pain as pain, | sword, and the door was instantly shut and locked 
where no advantage is to be gained, no offence pun- | upon them. 

ished, no danger averted, is an agreeableexcitement. | Nothing in history or fiction—not even the story 
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It had early been his amusement to torture beasts 
and birds; and, when he grew up, he. enjoyed 
with still keener relish the misery of his fellow- 
creatures. 


which Ugolino told in the sea of everlasting ice, 
after he had wiped his bloody lips on the scalp of 
his murderer—approaches the horrors which were 


| - . . . 
| recounted by the few survivors of that night. They 





From a child Surajah Dowlah had hated the Eng- | cried for merey. The? strove to burst the door. 
lish. It was his whim to do so; and his whims | Holwell, who, even in that extremity, retained some 
were never opposed. He had also formed a very | presence of mind, offered large bribes to the gaolers. 
exaggerated notion of the wealth which might be | But the answer was, that nothing could be done 
obtained by plundering them; and his feeble and | without the nabob’s orders; that the nabob was 
uncultivated mind was incapable of perceiving | asleep, and that he would be angry if any body 
that the riches of Calcutta, had they been even| awoke him. Then the prisoners went mad with 
greater than he imagined, would not compensate | despair. ‘They trampled ¢ach other down, fought 
him for what he must lose, if the European trade, of | for the places at the windows, fought for the pittance 
which Bengal was a chief seat, should be driven by | of water with which the cruel mercy of the mur- 
his violence to some other quarter. Pretexts for a|derers mocked their agonies—raved, prayed, blas- 
quarrel were readily found. The English, in ex- | phemed—implored the guard to fire among them. 
pectation of a war with France, had begun to fortify | The gaolers in the mean time held lights to the bars, 
their settlement without a special permission from and shouted with laughter at the frantic struggles of 
the nabob. A rich native whom he longed to plun- | their victims. At length rhe tumult died away in 











der, had taken refuge at Caleutta, and had not been 
delivered up. On such grounds as these Surajah 
Dowlah marched with a great army against Fort 
William. 

The servants of the company at Madras had been 
forced by Dupleix to become statesmen and soldiers. 
Those in Bengal were still mere traders, and were 
terrified and bewildered by the approaching danger. 
The governor, who had heard much of Surajah Dow- 
lah’s cruelty, was frightened out of his wits, jumped 
into a boat, and took refuge in the nearest ship. The 
military commandant thought that he could not do 
better than follow so good an example. The fort 
was taken after a feeble resistance; and great num- 
bers of the English fell into the hands of the con- 
querors. ‘The nabob seated himself with regal pomp 
in the principal hall of the factory, and ordered Mr. 
Holwell, the first in rank among the prisoners, to be 
brought before him. He abused the insolence of 
the English, and grumbled at the smallness of the 
treasure which he had found; but promised to spare 
their lives, and retired to rest. 

Then was committed that great crime, memorable 
for its singular atrocity, memorable for the tremen- 
dous retribution by Which it was followed. The 
English captives were left at the mercy of the 
guards; and the guards determined to secure them 
for the night in the prison of the garrison, a cham- 
ber known by the fearful name of the Black Hole. 
Even for a single European malefactor, that dun- 
geon would, in such a climate, have been too close 
and narrow. The space was only twenty feet square. 
The air-holes were small and obstructed. It was 
the summer solstice—the season when the fierce 
heat of Bengal can scarcely be rendered tolerable to 





}low gasps and_moanings. ‘The day broke. The 
| nabob had slept off his debauch, and permitted the 
| door to be opened. But it was some time before the 
soldiers could make a lane for the survivors, by 
| piling up on each side the heaps of corpses, on 
which the burning climate had already begun to do 
| its loathsome work. When at length a passage was 
|made, twenty-three ghastly figures, such as their 
!own mothers would not have known, staggered one 
;by one out of the charnel-house. A pit was in- 
|stantly dug. The dead bodies, a hundred and 
, twenty-three in number, were flung into it promis- 
| cuously, and covered up. 
But these things, which, after the lapse of more 
| than eighty years, cannot be told or read without 
| horror, awakened neither remorse nor pity in the 
| bosom of the savage nabob. He inflicted no punish- 
/ment on the murderers. He showed no tenderness 
to the survivors. Some of them, indeed, from whom 
| nothing was to be got, were suffered to depart; but 
those from whom it was thought that any thing could 
be extorted, were treated with execrable cruelty. 
Holwell, unable to walk, was carried before the 
| tyrant, who reproached him, threatened him, and 
sent him up the country in irons, together with 
| some other gentlemen who were suspected of know- 
ing more than they chose to tell about the treasures 
of the company. These persons, still bowed down 
by the suflerings of that great agony, were lodged in 
miserable sheds, and fed only with grain and water, 
| till at length the intercessions of the female relations 
|of the nabob procured their release. One English- 
woman had survived that night. She was placed in 
the harem of the prince, at Moorshedabad. 
Surajah Dowlah, in the mean time, sent letters to 
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his nominal sovereign at Delhi, describing the late 


conquest in the most oe gre language. He placed 
a garrison in Fort William, forbade any Englishman 
to dwell in the neighbourhood, and directed that, in 
memory of his great actions, Calcutta should thence- 
dounsl be called Alinagore, that is to say, the Port 
of God. 

In August the news of the fall of Calcutta reached 
Madras, and excited the fiercest and bitterest resent- 
ment. The ery of the whole settlernent was for ven- 
geance. Within forty-eight hours after the arrival of 
the intelligence, it was determined that an expedi- 
tion should be sent to the Hoogley, and that Clive 
should be at the head of the land forces. The naval 
armament was under the command of Admiral Wat- 
son. Nine hundred English infantry—fine troops 
and full of spirit—and fitteen hundred sepoys, com- 
posed the army which sailed to punish a prince who 
had more subjects and large? revenues than the King 
of Prussia, or the Empress Maria Theresa. In Octo- 
ber the expedition sailed; but it had to make its way 
against adverse winds, and did not reach Bengal till 
December. 

The nabob was reveling in fancied security at 
Moorshedabad. He was so profoundly ignorant of 
the state of foreign countries, that he often used to 
say that there were not ten thousand men in all Ku- 
rope; and it had never occurred to him as possible, 
that the English would dare to invade his dominions. 
But, though undisturbed by any fear of their mili- 
tary power, he began to miss‘ them greatly. His 


revenues fell off; and his ministers succeeded in| 
making him understand that a ruler may sometimes | 


find it more profitable to protect traders in the open 
enjoyment of their gains, than to put them to the 
torture for the purpose of discovering hidden chests 
of gold and jewels. He was already disposed to 
permit the company to resume its mercantile opera- 
tions in his country, when he received the news that 
an English armament was in the Hoogley. He in- 
stantly ordered all his troops to assemble at Moor- 
shedabad, and marched towards Caleutta. 

Chive had commenced operations with his usual 
vigour. He ‘took Budgebudge, routed the garrison 
of Fort William, recovered Caleutta, storined and 
sacked Hoogley. The nabob, already disposed to 
imake some concessions to the English, was con- 
firmed in his pacific disposition by these proofs of 
their power and spirit. He accordingly made over- 
tures to the chiefs of the invading armament, and 
offered to restore the factory, and to give compensa- 
tion to those whom he had despoiled. 

Clive’s profession was war; and he felt that there 
was something disereditable in an accommodation 
with Surajah Dowlah. But his power was limited. 
A committee, chiefly composed of servants of the 
eompany who had fled from Caleutta, had the prin- 
cipal direction of affairs; and these persons were 
eager to be restored to their posts, and compensated 
for their losses. The government of Madras. ap- 


prised that war had commenced in Europe, and | 


apprehensive of an attack from the French, became 
impatient for the return of the armament. ‘The pro- 


mises of the nabob were large, the chances of a con- 
test donbtful; and Clive consented to treat—though 
he expressed his regret that things should not be 
concluded in so glorious a manner as he could have 
wished. 
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With this negotiation commences a new chapter 
in the life of Clive. Hitherto he had been merely a 
soldier, carrying into effect, with eminent ability and 
valour, the plans of others. Henceforth he is to be 
chiefly regarded as a statesman; and his military 
movements are to be considered as subordinate to 
his political designs. ‘That in his new capacity he 
displayed great talents, and obtained great success, 
is undeniable. But it is also undeniable, that the 
transactions in which he now began to take a part, 
have left a stain on his moral character. 

We can by no means agree with Sir John Mal- 
colm, who is obstinately resolved to see nothing but 
honour and integrity in the conduct of his hero. But 
we can as little agree with Mr. Mill, who has gone 
so far as to say that Clive was a man “ to whom de- 
ception, when it suited his purpose, never cost a 
pang.” Clive seems to us to have been constitu- 
tionally the very opposite of a knave—bhold even to 
temerity—sincere even to indiseretion—hearty in 
friendship—open in enmity. Neither in his private 
life, nor in those parts of his public life in which he 
had to do with his countrymen, do we find any signs 
of a propensity to cunning. On the contrary, in all 
the disputes in which he was engaged as an Eng- 
lishman against Englishmen—from his boxing- 
matches at school, to the stormy altercations at the 
| India House and in parliament, amidst which his 

later years were passed—his very faults were those 
of a high and magnanimous spirit. The truth seems 
to have been, that he considered oriental politics 
|as a game in which nothing was unfair. He knew 
that the standard of morality among the natives of 
India differed widely from that established in Eng- 
land. He knew that he had to deal with men des- 
titute of what in Europe is called honour—with 
men who would give any promise without hesitation, 
and break any promise without shame—with men 
who would unserupulously employ corruption, per- 
jury, forgery, to compass their ends. His letters 
show that the great difference between Asiatic and 
European morality was constantly in his thoughts. 
He seems to have imagined—most erroneously in 
our opinion—that he could effect nothing against 
such adversaries, if he was content to be bound by 
ties from which they were free—if he went on tell- 
ing truth, and hearing none—if he fulfilled, to his 
own hurt, all his engagements with confederates 
who never kept an engagement that was not to their 
advantage. Accordingly, this man, in all the other 
parts of his life an honourable English gentleman 
and soldier, was no sooner matched against an In- 
dian intriguer, than he became himself an Indian 
intriguer; and descended, without scruple, to false- 
hood, to hypocritical caresses, to the substitution of 
| documents, and to the counterfeiting of hands. 

| The negotiations between the English and the 
'nabob were carried on chiefly by two agents—Mr. 
| Watts, a servant of the company, and a Bengalee of 
|the name of Omichund. This Omichund had been 
lone of the wealthiest native merchants resident at 
Caleutta, and had sustained great losses in conse- 
quence of the nabob’s expedition against that place. 
In the course ef his commercial transactions, he had 
seen much of the English, and was peculiarly quali- 
fied to serve as a medium of communication between 
them and a native court. He possessed great in- 
fluence with his own race, and had in large measnre 
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the Hindoo talents—quick observation, tact, dex- 
terity, perseverance—and the Hindoo vices—ser- 
vility, greediness, and treachery. 

The nabob behaved with all the faithlessness of 
an Indian statesman, and all the levity of a boy 
whose mind had been enfeebled by power and self- 
‘ndulgence. He promised, retracted, hesitated, 
evaded. At one time he advanced with his army in 
a threatening manner towards Caleutta; but when 
he saw the resolute front which the English pre- 
sented, he fell back in alarm, and consented to make 
peace with them on their own terms. The treaty 
was no sooner concluded, than he formed new de- 
signs against them. He intrigued with the French 
authorities at Chandernagore. He invited Bussy to 
march from the Deccan to the Hoogley, and to drive 
the English out of Bengal. All this was well 
known to Clive and Watson. They determined 
accordingly to strike a decisive blow, and to attack 
Chandernagore, before the force there could be 
strengthened by new arrivals, either from the south 
of India or from Europe. Watson directed the expe- 
dition by water, Clive by land. ‘The success of the 
combined movements was rapid and complete. The 
fort, the garrison, the artillery, the military stores, 
all fell into the hands of the English. Nearly five 
hundred European troops were among the prisoners. 

The nabob had feared and hated the English, 
even while he was still able to oppose to them their 
French rivals. The French were now vanquished ; 
and he began to regard the English with still greater 
fear, and still greater hatred. His weak and un- 


principled mind oscillated between servility and in- 


solence. One day he sent a large sum to Calcutta, 
as part of the compensation due for the wrongs 
which he had committed. The next day he sent a 
present of jewels to Bussy, exhorting that distin- 
guished officer to hasten to protect Bengal * against 
Clive, the daring in war, on whom,” says his high- 
ness, “may all bad fortune attend.’’ He ordered 
his army to march against the English. He coun- 
termanded his orders. He tore Clive’s letters: He 


then sent answers in the most florid language of 


compliment. He ordered Watts out of his presence, 
and threatened to impale him. He again sent for 
him, and begged pardon for his intemperance. In 
the mean time, his wretched maladministration, his 
folly, his dissolute manners, and his love of the 
lowest company, had disgusted all classes of his 
subjects—soldiers, traders, civil functionaries, the 
proud and ostentatious Mahommedans, the timid, 
supple, and parsimonious Hindoos. A formidable 
confederacy was formed against him; in which were 
included Roydullub, the minister of finance, Meer 
Jaffier, the principal commander of the troops, and 
Jugget Seit, the richest banker in India. ‘The plot 
was confided to the English agents, and a commu- 
nication was opened between the malecontents at 
Moorshedabad, and the committee at Calcutta. 

In the committee there was much hesitation; but 
Clive’s voice was given in favour of the conspirators, 
and his vigour and firmness bore down all opposi- 
tion. 
lend their powerful assistance to depose Surajah 
Dowlah, and to place Meer Jaffier on the throne of 
Bengal. In return, Meer Jaffier promised ample 
compensation to the company and its servants, and 
a liberal donative to the army, the navy, and the 


It was determined that the English should | 
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committee. The odious vices of Surajah Dowlah, 
the wrongs which the English had suffered at his 
hands, the dangers to which our trade must have 
been exposed had he continued to reign, appear to 
us fully to justify the resolution of deposing him. 
But nothing can justify the dissimulation which 
Clive stooped to practise. He wrote to Surajah 
Dowlah in terms so affectionate that they for a time 
lulled that weak prince to perfect security. The 
same courier who carried this *“ soothing letter,”’ as 
Clive calls it, to the nabob, carried to Mr. Watts a 
letter in the following terms:—* Tell Meer Jaffier to 
fear nothing. I will join him with five thousand 
men who never turned their backs. Assure him I 
will march night and day to his assistance, and 
stand by him as long as I have a man left.” 

It was impossible that a plot which had so many 
ramifications should long remain entirely concealed, 
Enough reached the ears of the nabob to arouse his 
suspicions. But he was soon quieted by the fictions 
and artifices which the inventive genius of Omi- 
chund produced with miraculous readiness. All 
was going well; the plot was nearly ripe; when 
Clive learned that Omichund was likely to play 
false. The artful Bengalee had been promised a 
liberal eompensation for all that he had lost at Cal- 
cutta. But this would not satisfy him. His ser- 
vices had been great. He held the thread of the 
whole intrigue. By one word breathed in the ear of 
Surajah Dowlah, he could undo all that he had done. 
The lives of Watts, of Meer Jaffier, of all the con- 
spirators, were at his mercy; and he determined to 
take advantage of his situation, and to make his own 
terms. He demanded three hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, as the price of his secrecy and of his assist- 
ance. The committee, incensed by the treachery, 
and appalled by the danger, knew not what course 
to take. But Clive was more than Omichund’s 
match in Omichund’s own art. The man, he said, 
was a villain. Any artifice which would defeat such 
| knavery was justifiable. The best course would be 
| to promise what was asked. Omichund would soon 
be at their merey, and then they might punish him 
by withholding from him, not only the bribe which 
he now demanded, but also the compensation which 
all the other sufferers of Calcutta were to receive. 

His advice was taken; but how was the wary and 
sagacious Hindoo to be deceived? He had de- 
manded that an article touching his claims should 
be inserted in the treaty between Meer Jaffier and 
the English, and he would not be satisfied unless he 
saw it with his owneyes. Clive had an expedient 
ready. ‘Two treaties were drawn up, one on white 
paper, the other on red—the former real, the latter 
fictitious. In the former Omichund’s name was not 
mentioned; the latter, which was to be shown to 
him, contained a stipulation in his favour. 

But another difficulty arose. Admiral Watson had 
scruples about signing the red treaty. Omiehund’s 
vigilance and acuteness were such, that the absence 
of so important a name would probably awaken his 
But Clive was not a man to do any 


He 








suspicions. 
thing by halves. We almost blush to write it. 
forged Admiral Watson’s name. 

All was now ready for action. Mr. Watts fled 
secretly from Moorshedabad. Clive put his troops 
in motion, and wrote to the nabob in a tone very 
different from that of his previous letters. He set 
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largest size, each tugged by along team of white 
on fr 


forth all the wrongs which the British had suffered, 
offered to submit the points in dispute to the arbitra- 
tion of Meer Jaffier; and coneluded. by announcing 
that, as the rains were about to set in, he and his 
men would do thenrselves the honour of waiting on 
his highness for an answer. 

Surajah Dowlah instantly assembled his whole 
force, and marched to encounter the English. ‘It 
had been agreed that Meer Jaflier should separate 
himself from the nabob, and carry over his division 
to Clive. But, as the decisive moment approached, 
the fears of the conspirator overpowered his ambi- 
tion. Clive had advanced to Cossimbuzar; the na- 
bob lay with a mighty power a few miles off at 
Plassey; and still Meer Jaffier delayed to fulfil his 
engagements, and returned evasive answers to the 
earnest remonstrances of the English general. 

Clive was in a painfully anxious situation. He 
could place no confidence in the sincerity or in the 
courage of his confederate; and, whatever confidence 
he might place in his own military talents, and in 
the valour and discipline of his troops, it was no 
light thing to engage an army twenty times as nu- 
merous as his own. Before him lay a river over 
which it was easy to advance, but over which, if 
things went ill, not one of his little band would ever 
return. On this oceasion, for the first and for the 
last‘time, his dauntless spirit, during a few hours, 
shrank from the fearful responsibility of making a 
decision. He called a couneil of war. ‘The majo- 
rity pronounced against fighting ; and Clive declared 
his concurrence with the majority. Long afterwards, 
he said that he had never called but one council of 
war, and that, if he had taken the advice of that 
council, the British would never have been masters 
of Bengal. But scarcely had the meeting broken up 
when he was himself again. He retired alone under 
the shade of some trees, and passed near an hour 
there in thought. He came back determined to put 
every thing to the hazard, and gave orders that all 
should be in readiness for passing the river on the 


morrow. 
The river was passed, and at the close of a toil- 


oxen, and each push om behind by anelephant. 
Some smaller guns, under the direction of a few 
French auxiliaries, were perhaps more formidable. 
The cavalry were fifteen thousand, drawn, not from 
the effeminate population of Bengal, but from the 
| bolder race which inhabits the northern provinces ; 
| and the practised eye of Clive could perceive that 
/both the men and the horses were more powerful 
| than those of the Carnatic. The force which he had 
to oppose to this great multitude consisted of only 
three thousand men. But of these nearly a thousand 
were English, and all were led by English officers, 
and trained in the English discipline. Conspicuous 
in the ranks of the little army were the men of the 
Thirty-Ninth Regiment, which still bears on its 
colours, amidst many honourable additions won un- 
| der Wellington in Spain and Gascony, the name of 
Plassey, and the proud motto, Primus in Indis. 
The battle commenced with a cannonade in which 
the artillery of the nabob did scarcely any execution, 
while the few field-pieces of the English produced 
great effect. Several of the most distinguished offi- 
cers in Surajah Dowlah’s service fell. Disorder 
began to spread through his ranks. His own terror 
increased every moment. One of the conspirators 
urged on him the expediency of retreating. The in- 
sidious advice, agreeing as it did with what his own 
terrors suggested, was readily received. He ordered 
the army to fall back, and this order decided his fate. 
Clive snatched the moment, and ordered his troops 
toadvance. ‘The confused and dispirited multitude 
| gave way before the onset of disciplined valour. No 
|mob attacked by regular soldiers was ever more 
| completely routed. ‘The little band of Frenchmen, 
|who alone ventured to confront the English, were 
| swept down the stream of fugitives. In an hour the 
| forces of Surajah Dowlah were dispersed, never to 
re-assemble. Only five hundred of the vanquished 
were slain. But their camp, their guns, their bag- 
| gage, innumerable waggons, innumerable cattle, re- 
mained in the power of the conquerors. With the 
| loss of twenty-two soldiers killed, and fifty wounded, 








some day’s march, the army, long after sunset, took | Clive had scattered an army of nearly sixty thousand 
up its quarters in a grove of mango-trees near Plas-| men, and subdued an empire larger and more popu- 
sey, Within a mile of the enemy. Clive was unable | lous than Great Britain. 

to sleep: he heard, through the whole night, the; Meer Jaffier had given noassistance to the English 
sound of drums and cymbals from the vast camp of | during the action. But, as soon as he saw that the 
the nabob. It is not strange that even his stout | fate of the day was decided, he drew off his division 
heart should now and then have sunk when he re-| of the army, and when the battle was over, sent his 


flected against what odds and for what a prize he 
was in a few hours to ecntend, 

Nor was the rest of Surajah Dowlah more peace- 
ful. His mind, at once weak and stormy, was dis- 
tracted by wild and horrible apprehensions. Appalled 
by the greatness and nearness of the crisis, distrusting 
his captains, dreading every one who approached him, 
dreading to be left alone, he sate gloomily in his tent, 
haunted, a Greek poet would have said, by the furies 
of those who had cursed him with their last breath 
in the Black Hole. 

The day broke—the day which was to decide the 
fate of India. At sunrise the army of the nabob, 
pourtng through many openings from the camp, began 
to move towards the grove where the English lay. 
Forty thousand infantry, armed with firelocks, pikes, 
swords, bows and arrows, covered the plain. They 
were accompanied by fifty pieces of ordnance of the 


congratulations to his ally. The next day he re- 
paired to the English quarters, not a little uneasy as 
| to the reception which awaited him there. He gave 
| evident signs of alarm when a guard was drawn out 
to receive him with the honours due to his rank. But 
| his apprehensions were speedily removed. Clivecame 
| forward to meet him, embraced him, saluted him as 
| Nabob of the three great provinces of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, listened graciously to his apologies, and 
advised him to march without delay to Moorshedabab. 

Surajah Dowlah had fled from the field of battle 
with all the speed with which a fleet camel could 
carry him, and arrived at Moorshedabad in little 
more than twenty-four hours. There he called his 
councillors round him. The wisest advised him to 
put himself into the hands of the English, from 
whom he had nothing worse to fear than deposition 
/and confinement. But he attributed this suggestion 
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to treachery. Others urged him to try the chance of 
war again. He approved the advice, and issued 
orders accordingly. But he wanted spirit to adhere 
even during one day to a manly resolution. He 
learned that Meer Jaffier had arrived; and his ter- 
rors became insupportable. Disguised in a mean 
dress, with a casket of jewels in his hand, he let 
himself down at night from a window of his palace, 
and, accompanied by only two attendants, embarked 
on the river for Patna. 

In a few days Clive arrived at Moorshedabad, es- 
corted by two hundred English soldiers, and three 
hundred sepoys. For his residence had been as- 
signed a palace, which was surrounded by a garden 
so spacious that all the troops who accompanied him 
could ecnveniently encamp within it. ‘The cere- 
mony of the installation of Meer Jaffier was instantly 
performed. Clive led the new nabob to the seat of 
honour, placed him on it, presented to him, after the 
immemorial fashion of the East, an offering of cold, 
and then, turning to the natives who filled the hall, 
congratulated them on the good fortune which had 
freed them from a tyrant. He was compelled on 
this occasion to use the services of an interpreter; 
for it is remarkable that, long as he resided in India, 
intimately acquainted as he was with Indian polities 
and the Indian character, and adored as he was by 
his Indian soldiery, he never learned to express him- 
self with facility in any Indian language; and is 
said to have been sometimes under the necessity 
of employing the smattering of Portuguese which 
he had acquired, when a lad, in Brazil. 

The new sovereign was now called upon.to fulfil 
the engagements into which he had entered with his 
allies. A conference was held at the house of Jug- 


get Seit, the great banker, for the purpose of making | 


the necessary arrangements. Omichund came thither, 


fully believing himself to stand high in the favour | 


of Clive, who, with dissimulation surpassing even 
the dissimulation of Bengal, had up to that day treat- 
ed kim with undiminished kindness. The white 
treaty was produced and read. Clive then turned to 


Mr. Serafton, one of the servants of the company, | 


and said in English, “ it is now time to undeceive 
Omichund.” “Omichund,” said Mr. Serafton in 
Hindostanee, “the red treaty is a take-in. You are 
to have nothing.”” Omichund fell back insensible 
into the arms of his attendants. He revived ; but his 
mind was irreparably ruined. Clive, who, though 
unscrupulous in his dealings with Indian politicians, 
was not inhuman, seems to have been touched. He 


saw Omichund a few days later, spoke to him kindly, | 


advised him to make a pilgrimage to one of the great 
temples of India, in the hope that change of scene 
might restore his health, and was even disposed, 
notwithstanding all that had passed, again to em- 
ploy his talents in the public service. But from the 
moment of that sudden shock, the unhappy man 
sank gradually into idiocy. He who had formerly 
been distinguished by the strength of his understand- 
ing, and the simplicity of his habits, now squandered 
the remains of his fortuve on childish trinkets, and 
loved to exhibit himself dressed in rich garments, 
and hung with precious stones. In this abject state 
he languished a few months, and then died. 

We should not think it necessary to offer any 
remarks for the purpose of directing the judgment of 
our readers with respect to this transaction, had not | 


‘ 


| Sir John Malcolm undertaken to defend it in all its 
parts. He regrets, indeed, that it was necessary to 
'employ means so liable to abuse as forgery; but he 
will not admit that any blame attaches to those who 
deceived the deceiver. He thinks that the English 
were not bound to keep faith with one who kept no 
| faith with them; and that, if they had fulfilled their 
engagements with the wily Bengalee, so signal an 
example of successful treason would have produced 
a crowd of imitators. Now we will not discuss this 
| point on any rigid principles of morality. Indeed, 
| it is quite unnecessary to do so; for, looking at the 
| question as a question of expediency in the lowest 
sense of the word, and using no arguments but such 
as Machiavelli might have employed in his con- 
| ferences with Borgia, we are convinced that Clive 
was altogether in the wrong, and that he committed, 
| not merely a crime, but a blunder. ‘That honesty is 
| the best policy, is a maxim which we firmly believe 
| to be generally correct, even with respect to the tem- 
| poral interest of individuals; but, with respect to 
| societies, the rule is subject to still fewer exceptions, 
and that for this reason, that the life of societies is 
longer than the life of individuals. It is possible to 
mention men who have owed great worldly pros- 
perity to breaches of private faith. But we doubt 
whether it be possible to mention a state which has 
on the whole been a gainer by a breach of publie 
faith. The entire history of British India is an illus- 
tration of this great truth, that it is not prudent to 
oppose perfidy to perfidy—that the most efficient 
weapon with which men ean encounter falsehood is 
truth. During along course of years, the English 
rulers of India, surrounded by allies and enemies 
|whom no engagement could bind, have generally 
acted with sincerity and uprightness; and the event 
has proved that sincerity and uprightness are wis- 
dom. English valour and English intelligence have 
‘done less to extend and to preserve our oriental em- 
| pire than English veracity. All that we could have 
gained by imitating the doublings, the evasions, the 
fictions, the perjuries which have been employed 
against us, is as nothing, when compared with what 
we have gained by being the one power in India on 
whose word reliance can be placed. No oath which 
superstition can devise, no hostage however precious, 
inspires a hundredth part of the confidence which is 
produced by the ‘yea, yea,”’ and “nay nay,” of a 
British envoy. No fastness, however strong by art 
/or nature, gives to its inmates a security like that 
enjoyed by the chief who, passing through the ter- 
riteries of powerful and deadly enemies, is armed 
with the British guarantee. The mightiest princes 
of the East can searcely, by the offer of enormous 
usury, draw forth any portion of the wealth which is 
concealed under the hearths of their subjects. The 
British government offers little more than four per 
cent., and avarice hastens to bring forth tens of mil- 








lions of rupees from its most secret repositories. A 


hostile monarch may promise mountains of gold to 
our sepoys, on condition that they will desert the 
standard of the company. ‘The company promises 
only a moderate pension after along service. But 
every sepoy knows that the promise of the company 


| will be kept; he knows thatif he lives a hundred 


years, his rice and salt are as secure as the salary of 
the governor-general; and he knows that there is not 
another state in India which would not, in spite of 
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the most solemn yows, leave him to die of hunger 


in a ditch as soon as he ceased to be useful. The 
greatest advantage which a government can possess, 
is to be the one trustworthy government in the midst 
of governments which nobody can trust. This ad- 
vantage we enjoy in Asia. Had we acted during the 
last two generations on the principles which Sir 
John Malcolm appears to have considered as sound 
—had we, as often as we had to deal with people 
like Omichund, retaliated by lying, and forging, and 
breaking faith, after their fashion—it is our firm 
belief that no courage or capacity could have upheld 
our empire. 

Sir John Malcolm admits that Clive’s breach of 
faith could be justified only by the strongest neces- 
sity. As we think that breach of faith not only un- 
necessary, but most inexpedient, we need hardly say 
that we condemn it most severely. 

Omichund was not the only victim of the revolu- 
tion. Surajah Dowlah was taken a few days after 
his flight, and was brought before Meer Jaffier. 
There he flung himself on the ground in convulsions 
of fear, and with tears and loud cries implored the 
mercy which he had never shown. Meer Jaffier 
hesitated; but his son Meeran, a youth of seventeen, 
who, in feebleness of brain and savageness of nature, 
greatly resembled the wretched captive, was impla- 
cable. Surajah Dowlah was led into a secret cham- 
ber, to which in a short time the ministers of death 
were sent. In this act the English bore no part; 
and Meer Jaffier understood so much of their feelings, 
that he thought it necessary to apologise to them 
for having avenged them on their most malignant 
enemy. 

The shower of wealth now fell copiously on the 
company and its servants. A sum of eight hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, in coined silver, was sent 
down the river from Moorshedabad to Fort William. 
The fleet which conveyed this treasure consisted of 
more than a hundred boats, and performed its trium- 
phal voyage with flags flying’‘and music playing. 
Caleutta, which, but afew months ago, had been 
desolate, Was now more prosperous than ever. Trade 
revived; and the signs of affluence appeared in every 
English house. As to Clive, there was no limit to 
his acquisitions but his own moderation. The trea- 
sury of Bengal was thrown open to him. There 
were piled up, after the usage of Indian princes, im- 
mense masses of coin, among which might not sel- 
dom be detected the florins and byzants with which, 
before any European ship had turned the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Venetians purchased the stuffs and 
spices of the East. Clive walked between heaps of 
gold and silver, crowned with rubies and diamonds, 
and was at liberty to help himself. He aceepted 
between two and three hundred thousand pounds. 

The pecuniary transactions between Meer Jaffier 
and Clive were sixteen years later condemned by the 
yublie voice, and severely criticised in parliament. 
They are vehemently defended by Sir John Maleolm. 
The accusers of the victorious general represented 
his gains as the wages of corruption, or as plunder 
extorted at the point of the sword from a helpless 
ally. The biographer, on the other hand, considers 


these great acquisitions as free gifts, honourable 
alike to the donor and to the receiver, and compares 
them to the rewards bestowed by foreign powers on 
Marlborough, on Nelson, and on Wellington. 


It 
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had always, he says, been customary in the East to 
give and receive presents; and there was, as yet, 
no act of parliament positively prohibiting English 
functionaries in India from profiting by this Asiatic 
usage. This reasoning, we own, does not quite 
satisfy us. We fully acquit Clive of selling the in- 
terests of his employers or his country; but we can- 
not acquit him of having done what, if not in itself 
evil, was yet of evil example. Nothing is more 
clear than that a general ought to be the servant of 
his own government, and of no other. It follows, 
that whatever rewards he receives for his services 
ought to be given either by his own government, or 
with the full knowledge and approbation of his own 
government. This rule ought to be strictly maintain- 
ed even with respect to the merest bauble—with re- 
spect to a cross, a medal, or a yard of coloured riband. 
But how ean any government be well served if those 
who command its forces are at liberty, without its 
permission, without its privity, to accept princely 
fortunes from its allies? It is idle to say that there 
was then no act of parliament prohibiting the prac- 
tice of taking presents from Asiatic sovereigns. It 
is not on the act which was passed at a later period 
for the purpose of preventing any such taking of pre- 
sents, but on grounds which were valid before that 
act was passed—on grounds of common law and 
common sense—that we arraiga the conduct of Clive. 
There is no act that we know of, prohibiting the 
secretary of state for foreign affairs from being in 
the pay of continental powers. But it is not the 
less true that a secretary who should receive a secret 
pension from France, would grossly violate his duty, 
and would deserve severe punishment. Sir John 
Malcolm compares the conduct of Clive with that of 
the Duke of Wellington. Suppose—and we beg 
pardon for putting such a supposition even for the 
sake of argument—that the Duke of Wellington had, 
after the campaign of 1815, and while he commanded 
the army of occupation in France, privately accepted 
two hundred thousand pounds from Louis the Eigh- 
teenth, as a mark of gratitude for the great services 
which his grace had rendered to the house of Bour- 
bon—what would be thought of such a transactian ? 
Yet the statute-book no more forbids the taking of 
presents in Europe now, than it forbade the taking of 
presents in Asia then. 

At the same time, it must be admitted, that in 
Clive’s case there were many extenuating circum- 
stances. He considered himself as the general, not 
of the crown, but of the company. The company 
had, by implication at least, authorised its agents to 
enrich themselves by means of the liberality of the 
native princes, and by other means still more objec- 
tionable. Jt was hardly to be expected that the ser- 
vant should entertain stricter notions of his duty 
than were entertained by his masters. Though Clive 
did not distinctly acquaint his employers with what 
had taken place, and request their sanction, he did 
not, on the other hand, by studied concealment, 
show that he was conscious of having done wrong. 
On the contrary, he avowed with the greatest open- 
ness that the nabob’s bounty had raised him to afflu- 
ence. Lastly, though we think that he ought not in 
such a way to have taken any thing, we must admit 
that he deserves praise for having taken so little. He 
accepted twenty lacs of rupees. It would have cost 
him only a word to make the twenty forty. It was« 
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very easy exercise of virtue to declaim in England 
against Clive’s rapacity; but not one in a hundred 
of his accusers would have showed so much self- 
command in the treasury of Moorshedabad. 

Meer Jaffier could be upheld on the throne only by 
the hand which had placed him on it. He was not, 
indeed, a mere boy; nor had he been so unfortunate 
as to be born in the purple. He was not therefore 
quite so imbecile or quite as depraved as his prede- 
cessor had been. But he had none of the talents or 
virtues which his post required; and his son and 
heir, Meeran, was another Surajah Dowlah. The 
recent revolution had unsettled the minds of men. 
Many chiefs were in open insurrection against the 
new nabob. The viceroy of the rich and powerful 
province of Oude, who, like the other viceroys of 
the Mogul, was now in truth an independent sove- 
reign, menaced Bengal with invasion. Nothing but 
the talents and authority of Clive could support the 
tottering government. While things were in this 
state, a ship arrived with despatches, which had 
been written at the India House before the news of 
the battle of Plassey had reached London. The di- 
rectors had determined to place the English settle- 
ments in Bengal under a government constituted in 
the most cumbrous and absurd manner; and, to make 
the matter worse, no place in the arrangement was 
assigned to Clive. The persons who were selected 


to form this new government, greatly to their honour, 
took on themselves the responsibility of disobeying 
these preposterous orders, and invited Clive to exer- 
cise the supreme authority. He consented ; and it soon 
appeared that the servants of the company had only 


anticipated the wishes of their employers. The di- 
rectors, on receiving news of Clive’s brilliant sue- 
cess, instantly appointed him governor of their pos- 
sessions in Bengal, with the highest marks of grati- 
tude and esteem. His power was now boundless, 
and far surpassed even that which Dupleix had at- 
tained in the south of India. Meer Jaffier regarded 
him with slavish awe. On one oceasion, the nabob 
spoke with severity to a native chief of high rank, 
whose followers had been engaged in a brawl with 
some of the company’s sepoys. ‘Are you yet to 
learn,” he said, ** who that Colonel Clive is, and ‘in 
what station God has placed him?” The chief, 
who, as a famous jester and an old friend of Meer 
Jaffier, could venture to take liberties, answered, “I 
affront the colonel—I, who never get up in the morn- 
ing without making three low bows to his jackass!” 
This was hardly an exaggeration. Europeans and 
natives were alike at Clive’s feet. ‘The English re- 
garded him as the only man who could force Meer 
Jaffier to keep his engagements with them. Meer 
Jaffier regarded him as the only man who could pro- 
tect the new dynasty against turbulent subjects and 
encroaching neighbours. 

It is but justice to say, that Clive used his power 
ably and vigorously for the advantage of his country. 
He sent forth an expedition against the tract lying to 
the north of the Carnatic. In this tract the French 
still had the ascendency; and it was important to 
dislodge them. The conduct of the enterprise was 
entrusted to an officer of the name of Forde, who was 
then listle known, but in whom.the keen eye of the 
governor had detected military talents of a high or- 
der. The success of the expedition was rapid and 
splendid. 

Mvsevm.—Apnrit, 1840. 
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While a considerable pari of the army of Bengal 
was thus engaged at a distance, a new and formida- 
ble danger menaced the western frontier. ‘The great 
Mogul was a prisoner at Delhi, in the hands of a 
subject. His eldest son, named Shah Alum, destined 
to be the sport, during many years, of adverse for- 
tune, and to be a tool in the hands, first of the Mah- 
rattas, and then of the English, had fled from the 

alace of his father. His birth was still revered in 
Endia. Some powerful princes, the nabob of Oude 
in particular, were inclined to favour him. He 
found it easy to draw to his standard great numbers 
of the military adventurers with whom every part of 
the country swarmed. An army of forty thousand 
men, of various races and religions, Mahrattas, 
Rohillas, Jants, and Afghans, was speedily assem- 
bled round him; and he formed the design of over- 
throwing the upstart whom the English had elevated 
to a throne, oe of establishing his own authority 
throughout Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. 

Jaffier’s terror was exireme; and the only expe- 
dient which occurred to him was to purchase, by the 
payment of a large sum of money, an accommodation 
with Shah Alum. This expedient had been repeat- 
edly employed by those who, before him, had ruled 
the rich and unwarlike provinces near the mouth of 
the Ganges. But Clive treated the suggestion with 
a scorn worthy of his strong sense and dauntless 
courage. “If you do this,’ he wrote, ** you will 
have the nabob of Oude, the Mahrattas, and many 
more, come from all parts of the confines of your 
country, who will bully you out of money till you 
have none left in your treasury. I beg your excel- 
lency will rely on the fidelity of the English, and of 
those troops which are attached to you.” He wrote 
in a similar strain to the governor of Patna, a brave 
native soldier, whom he highly esteemed. ‘* Come 
to no terms; defend your city to the last. Rest 
assured that the English are staunch and firm friends, 
and that they never desert a cause in which they 
have once taken a part.” 

He kept his word. Shah Alum had invested 
Patna, and was on the point of proceeding to storm, 
when he learned that the colonel was advancing, by 
forced marches. The whole army which was. ap- 
proaching consisted of only four hundred and fifty 
Europeans and two thousand five hundred sepoys. 
But Clive and his Englishmen were now objects of 
dread over all the east. As soon as his advanced 
guard appeared, the besiegers fled before him. A 
few French adventurers who were about the person 
of the prince, advised him to try the chance of bat- 
tle; but in vain. In a few days this great army, 
which had been regarded with so much uneasiness 
by the court of Moorshedabad, melted away before 
the mere terror of the British name. 

The conqueror returned in triumph to Fort Wil- 
liam. ‘The joy of Meer Jaffier was as unbounded as 
his fears had been, and led him to bestow on his 
preserver a princely token of gratitude. The quit- 
rent which the East India Company was bound to 
pay to the nabob for the extensive lands held by 
them to the south of Calcutta, amounted to near 
thirty thousand pounds sterling a year. The whole 
of this splendid estate, sufficient to support with 
dignity the highest rank of the British peerage, was 
now conferred on Clive for life. 

This present we think Clive justified in accepting. 
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It was a present which, from its very nature, could 


be no secret. In fact, the company itself was his 
tenant, and, by its acquiescence, signified its appro- 
bation of Meer Jatfier’s grant. 

But the gratitude of Meer Jaffier did not last long. 
He had for some time felt that the powerful ally who 
had set him up, might pull him down, and had been 


looking round for support against the formidable | 


strength by which he had himself been hitherto sup- 
ported. He knew that it would be impossible to 
find among the natives of India any foree which 
would look the colonel’s little army in the face. 
The French power in Bengal was extinct. 
fame of the Dutch had anciently been great in the 
eastern seas ; and it was not yet distinctly known in 
Asia how much the power of Holland had declined 
in Europe. Secret communications passed between 


But the | 
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Three months after this great victory, Clive 
sailed for England. At home, honours and rewards 
awaited him—not indeed equal to his claims or to 
his ambition; but still such as, when his age, his 
rank in the army, and his original place in society 
are considered, must be pronounced rare and splendid. 
He was raised to the Irish peerage, and encouraged 
to expect an English title. George the Third, who 
jhad just ascended the throne, received him with 
| great distinction. The ministers paid him marked 
attention; and Pitt, whose influence in the house of 
}commons and in the country was unbounded, was 
| eager to mark his regard for one whose exploits had 
, contributed so much to the lustre of that memorable 
|period. The great orator had already in parliament 
| deseribed Clive as a heaven-born general_—a man, 
| who, bred to the labour of the desk, had displayed a 








the court of Moorshedabad, and the Dutch factory at | military genius which might excite the admiration 
Chinsura; and urgent letters were sent from Chin- lof the king of Prussia. There were then no re- 
sura, exhorting the government of Batavia to fit out | porters in the gallery; but these words, emphatically 
an expedition which might balance the power of tie | spoken by the first statesman of the age, had passed 
English in Bengal. ‘The authorities of Batavia, | from mouth to mouth, had been transmitted to Clive 
eager to extend the influence of their country—still lin Bengal, and had greatly delighted and flattered 
more eager to obtain for themselves a share of the him. Indeed, since the death of Wolfe, Clive was 
wealth which had recently raised so many English | the only English general of whom his countrymen 
adventurers to opulence—equipped a powerful arma- | had much reason to be proud. ‘The Duke of Cum- 
ment. Seven large ships from Java arrived unex-| berland had been generally unfortunate; and his 
peetedly in the Hoogley. The military force on | single victory having been gained over his country- 
board amounted to fifteen hundred men, of whom | men, and used with merciless severity, had been 
about one-half were Europeans. ‘The enterprise was | more fatal to his popularity than his many defeats. 
well timed. Clive had sent such large detachments | Conway, versed in the learning of his profession, 
to oppose the French in the Carnatic, that his army | and personally courageous, wanted vigour and capa- 
was now inferior in number to that of the Dutch. | city. Granby, honest, generous, and as brave as a 
He knew that Meer Jaflier secretly favoured the in- | lion, had neither science nor genius. Sackville, in- 
vaders. He knew that he took on himself a serious | ferior in knowledge and abilities to none of his con- 
responsibility, if he attacked the forces of a friendly | temporaries, had incurred, unjustly as we believe, 
power; that the English ministers could not wish | the imputation most fatal to the character of a 
te see a war with Holland added to that in which | soldier. It was under the command of a foreign 
they were already engaged with France; that they | general that the British had triumphed at Minden 
might disavow his acts; that they might punish | and Warburg. ‘The people therefore, as was natural, 
him. He had recently remitted a great part of his | greeted with pride and delight a captain of their 
fortune to Europe, through the Dutch East India | own, whose native courage and self-taught skill had 
Company ; and he had therefore a strong interest in | placed him ona Jevel with the great tacticians of 
avoiding any quarrel. But he was satisfied, that if | Germany. 

he suffered the Batavian armament to pass up the | The wealth of Clive was such as enabled him to 
river and to join the garrison at Chinsura, Meer | vie with the first grandees of England. ‘There re- 
Jaffier would throw himself into the arms of these | mains proof that he had remitted more than a hun- 
new allies, and that the English asecendency in| dred and eighty thousand pounds through the Dutch 
Bengal would be exposed to most serious danger. | East India Company, and more than forty thousand 
He took his resolution with characteristic boldness, | pounds through the English company. The amount 
and was most ably seconded by his officers, particu- | which he sent home, through private houses, was 
larly by Colonel Forde, to whom the most important | also considerable. He invested great sums in 
part of the operations was entrusted. The Dutch | jewels, then a very common mode of remittance 
attempted to force a passage. The English en-| from India. His purchases of diamonds, at Madras 
countered them both by land and water. On both | alone, amounted to twenty-five thousand pounds. 
elements the enemy had a great superiority of force. | Besides a great mass of ready money, he had his 
On both they were signally defeated. ‘Their ships | Indian estate, valued by himself at twenty-seven 
were taken. Their troops were put to a total rout. | thousand a year. His whole annual income, in the 
Almost all the European soldiers, who constituted | opinion of Sir John Maleolm, who is desirous to 
the main strength of the invading army, were killed | state it as low as possible, exceeded forty thousand 
or taken. The conquerors sat down before Chinsura; | pounds; and incomes of forty thousand pounds at 
and the chiefs of that settlement, now thoroughly | the time of the accession of George the Third, were 
humbled, consented to the terms which Clive dicta- | at least as rare as incomes of a hundred thousand 
ted.* They engaged to build no fortifications, and to pounds now. We may safely affirm, that no Eng- 


raise no troops beyond a small force necessary for | lishman who started with nothing, has ever, in any 
the police of their factories ; and it was distinctly pro- | line of life, created such a fortune at the early age 
vided that any violation of these covenants should | of thirty-four. 
be punished with instant expulsion from Bengal. 


It would be unjust not to add that he 


| made a creditable use of his riches. As soon as the 
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battle of Plassey had laid the foundation of his for-| rather fortunate if, at forty-five, he can return to his 
tune, he sent ten thousand pounds to his sisters, |country with an annuity of a thousand a year, and 
bestowed as much more on other poor friends and | with savings amounting to thirty thousand pounds. 
relations, ordered his agent to pay eight hundred a | A great quantity of wealth is made by English func- 
year to his parents, and to insist that they should | tionaries in India; but no single functionary makes 
keep a carriage, and settled five hundred a year on/a very large fortune, and what is made is slowly, 
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his old commander Lawrence, whose means were 
very slender. The whole sum which he expended 
in this manner, may be calculated at fifty thousand 
pounds. 

He now set himselfto cultivate parliamentary inte- 
rest. His purchases of land seem to have been 
made in a great measure with that view; and after 
the general election of 1761, he found himself in the 
house of commons, at the head of a body of depend- 
ents whose support must have been important to any 
administration. In English polities, however, he 
did not take a prominent part. His first attachments, 
as we have seen, were to Mr. Fox; at a later period 
he was attracted by the genius and suecess of Mr. 
Pitt; but finally, he connected himself in the closest 
manner with George Grenville. Early in the ses- 
sion of 1764, when the illegal and impolitic perseen- 
tion of that worthless demagogue Wilkes had strong- 
ly excited the public mind, the town was amused by 
an anecdote, which we have seen in some unpub- 
lished memoirs of Horace Walpole. Old Mr. Richard 
Clive, who, since his son’s elevation, had been in- 
troduced into society for which his former habits had 
not well fitted him, presented himself at the levee. 
The king asked him where Lord Clive was. “He 
will be in town very soon,” said the old gentleman, 


loud enough to be heard by the whole circle, * and 
then your majesty will have another vote.” 

But in truth all Clive’s views were directed to- 
wards the country in which he had so eminently | 
distinguished himself as a soldier and a statesman; 
and it was by considerations relating to India that 
his conduct as a public man in England was regu- 


lated. 
anomaly, is in our time, we are firmly persuaded, a 
beneficial anomaly. Inthe time of Clive, it was not 
merely an anomaly but a nuisance. ‘There was no 
board of control. The directors were for the most 


part mere traders, ignorant of general politics, igno- | 


rant of the peculiaritics of the empire which had 
strangely become subject to them. 
proprietors, wherever it chose to interfere, was able 
to have its way. That court was more numerous, 
as well as more powerful than at present; for, then, 
every share of five hundred pounds conferred a vote. 
The meetings were large, stormy, even riotous—the 
debates indecently virulent. All the turbulence ofa 
Westminster election, all the trickery and corruption 
of a Grampound election, disgraced the proceedings 
of this assembly on questions of the most solemn 
importance. Fictitious votes were manufactured on 
a gigantic scale. Clive himself laid out a hundred 
thousand pounds in the purchase of stock, which he 


The power of the company, though an) 


The court of 


| hardly, and honestly earned. Only four or five high 
political offices are reserved for public men from 
|Englartl. The residencies, the secretaryships, the 
|seats in the boards of revenue and in the Sudder 
| courts, are all filled by men who have given the best 
years of life to the service of the company; nor can 
|any talents however splendid, nor any connections 
| however powerful, obtain those lucrative posts for 
|any person who has not entered by the regular door, 
,and mounted by the regular gradations. Seventy 
years ago, much less money was brought home from 
the east than in our time. But it was divided among 
'a very much smaller number of persons, and im- 
/mense sums were often accumulated in a few 
}months. Any Englishman, whatever his age might 
| be, might hope to be one of the lucky emigrants, If 
'he made a good speech in Leadenhall street, or .pub- 
lished a clever pamphlet in defence of the chairman, 
he might be seut out in the company’s service, and 
| might return home in three or four yearsas rich as Pigot 
‘or as Clive. ‘Thus the India House was a lottery 
| oifice, which invited every body to take a chance, 
|and held out dueal fortunes as the prizes destined 
‘for the lucky few. As soon as it was known that 
there was a part of the world where a lieutenant- 
colonel had one morning received, as a present, an 
lestate as large as that of the Earl of Bath or the 
Marquis of Rockingham, and where it seemed that 
such a trifle as ten or twenty thousand pounds was 
to be had by any British functionary for the asking, 
society began to exhibit all the symptoms of the 
South Sea year—a feverish excitement, an ungovern- 
able impatience to be rich, a contempt for slow, sure, 
and moderate gains. 

At the head of the preponderating party in the 
India House, had long stood a powerful, able, and 
ambitious director of the name of Sulivan. He had 
conceived a strong jealousy of Clive, and remembered 
with bitterness the audacity with which the late 
governor of Bengal had repeatedly set at nought the 
jauthority of the distant diecese of the company. 
| An apparent reconciliation took place afier Clive’s 
jarrival; but enmity remained deeply rooted in the 
hearts of both. The whole body of directors was 
|then chosen annually. At the election of 1763, 
| Clive attempted to break down the power of the 
dominant faction. The contest was carried on with 
/a violence which he describes as tremendous. Suli- 
| van was victorious, and hastened to take his revenge. 
|The grant of rent which Clive had received from 
| Meer Jaffier was, in the opinion of the best English 
| lawyers, valid. It had been made by exactly the 
}same authority from which the company had re- 


then divided among nominal proprietors on whom he ceived their chief possessions in Bengal, and the 
could depend, and whom he brought down in his | company had long acquiesced in it. ‘The directors, 
train to every discussion and every ballot. Others however, most unjustly determined to confiscate it, 
did the same, though not to quite so enormous an|and Clive was forced to file a bill in chancery 
extent. | against them. 

The interest taken by the public of England in, But a great and sudden turn in affairs was at 
Indian questions was then far greater than at present, hand. Every ship from Bengal had for some time 
and the reason is obvious. At eee a writer | brought alarming tidings. The internal misgovern- 
enters the service young; he climbs slowly; he is | ment of the province had reached such a point that 
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¢ What, indeed, was to be 
expected irom a body of public servants exposed to 
temptation such thai, as Clive once said, flesh and 
blood could not bear it;—armed with irresistible 
power, and responsible only to the corrupt, turbulent, 
distracted, ill-informed company, situated at such a 
distance, that the average interval between the send- 
ing of a despatch and the receipt of an answer was 
above a year anda half? Accordingly, during the 
five years which followed the departure of Clive 
from Bengal, the misgovernment of the English was 
carried to a point such as seems hardly compatible 
with the very existence of society. The Roman 
proconsul, who, in a year or two, squeezed out of a 
province the means of rearing marble palaces and 
baths on the shores of Campania, of drinking from 
amber, of feasting on singing birds, of exhibiting 
armies of gladiators and flocks of cameleopards—the 
Spanish viceroy, who, leaving behind him the curses 
of Mexico or Lima, entered Madrid with a long 
train of gilded coaches, and of sumpter-horses trap- 
ped and shod with silver—were now outdone. 
Cruelty, indeed, properly so called, was not among 
the vices of the servants of the company. But cruelty 
itself could hardly have produced greater evils than 
were the effect of their unprincipled eagerness to be 
rich. They pulled down their creature, Meer Jaflier. 
They set up in his place another nabob, named Meer 
Cossim. But Meer Cossim had talents and a will ; 
and, though sufficiently inclined to oppress his sub- 
jects himself, he could not bear to see them ground 
to the dust by oppressions which yielded him no 
profit—nay, which destroyed his revenue in its very 
source. ‘The English accordingly pulled down Meer 
Cossim, and set up Meer Jatlier again; and Meer 
Cossim, after revenging himself by a massacre sur- 
passing in atrocity that of the Black Hole, fled to 
the dominions of the nabob of Oude. At every one 
of these revolutions, the new prince divided among 
his foreign masters whatever could be scraped to- 
gether from the treasury of his fallen predecessor. 
‘The immense population of his dominions was given 
up as a prey to those who had made him a sovereign, 
and who could unmake him. The servants of the 
company obtained—not for their employers, but for 
themselves—a monopoly of almost the whole inter- 
nal trade. They forced the natives to buy dear and 
sell cheap. They insulted with perfect impunity 
the tribunals, the police, and the fiseal authorities of 
the country. They covered with their protection a 
set of native dependents, who ranged through the 
provinces, spreading desolation and terror wherever 
they appeared. Every servant of a British factor 
was armed with all the power of his master, and his 
master Was armed with all the power of the compa- 
ny. Enormous fortunes were thus rapidly aceumu- 
lated at Calcutta, while thirty millions of human 
beings were reduced to the last extremity of wretch- 
edness. ‘They had been accustomed to live under 
tyranny, but never under tyranny like this. They 
found the little finger of the company thicker than 
the loins of Surajah Dowlah. Under their old mas- 
ters they had at least one resource :—when the evil 
became insupportable, they rose and pulled down 
the government. But the English government was 


it eould go no further. 


not to be so shaken off. ‘That government, oppres- 
sive as the most oppressive form of barbarian des- 
potism, was strong with all the strength of civilisa- 


tion. It resembled the government of evil genii, 
rather than the government of human tyrants. Even 
despair could not inspire the soft Bengalee with 
courage to confront men of English breed—the here- 
ditary nobility of mankind, whose skill and valour 
had so often triumphed in spite of tenfold odds. 
The unhappy race never attempted resistance. 
Sometimes they submitted in patient misery. Some- 
times they fled from the white man, as their fathers 
had been used to fly from the Mahratta; and the 
palanqnin of the English traveller was often carried 
through silent villages and towns, which the report 
of his approach had made desolate. 

The toreign lords of Bengal were naturally objects 
of hatred to all the neighbouring powers; and, to 
all, the haughty race presented a dauntless front. 
Their armies, every where outnumbered, were every 
where victorious. A succession of commanders, 
formed in the school of Clive, still maintained the 
fame of their country. ** It must be acknowledged,” 
says the Mussulman historian of those times, ** that 
this nation’s presence of mind, firmness of temper, 
and undaunted bravery, are past all question. They 
join the most resolute courage to the most cautious 
prudence; nor have they their equals in the art of 
ranging themselves in battle array and fighting in 
order. If to so many military qualifications they 
knew how to join the arts of government—if they 
exerted as much ingenuity and solicitude in reliev- 
ing the people of God, as they do in whatever con- 
cerns their military affairs, no nation in the world 
would be preferable to them, or worthier of command ; 
but the people under their dominion groan every 
where, and are reduced to poverty and distress. Oh 
God! come to the assistance of thine afflicted servants, 
and deliver them from the oppressions they suffer.” 

It was impossible, however, that even the military 
establishment should long continue exempt from the 
vices which pervaded every other part of the govern- 
ment. Rapacity, luxury, and the spirit of insubor- 
dination, spread from the civil service to the officers 
of the army, and from the officers to the soldiers. 
The evil continued to grow till every mess-room 
became the seat of conspiracy and cabal, and till the 
sepoys could be kept in order only by wholesale 
executions. 

At length the state of things in Bengal began to 
excite uneasiness at home. A succession of revolu- 
tions; a disorganised administration; the natives 
pillaged, yet the company not enriched; every fleet 
bringing back individuals able to purchase manors 
and to build stately dwellings, yet bringing back 
also alarming accounts of the financial prospects of 
the government; war on the frontiers, disaffection in 
the army, the national character disgraced by ex- 
cesses resembling those of Verres and Pizarro; such 
wus the spectacle which dismayed those who were 
conversant with Indian affairs. ‘The general cry 
was, that Clive, and Clive alone, could save the em- 
pire which he had founded. 

This feeling manifested itself in the strongest 
manner at a very full general court of proprietors. 
Men of all parties, forgetting their feuds, and trem- 
bling for their dividends, exclaimed that Clive was 
the man whom the crisis required ;—that the oppres- 
sive proceedings which had been adopted respecting 
his estate ought to be dropped, and that he ought to 





be entreated ro return to India. 
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Clive rose. As to his estate, he said, he would 
make such propositions to the directors as would, he 
trusted, lead to an amicable settlement. But there 
was a still greater difficulty. It was proper to tell 
them, that he never would undertake the government 
of Bengal, while his enemy, Sulivan, was chairman 
of the company. The tumult was violent. Sulivan 
could searcely obtain a hearing. An overwhelming 
inajority of the assembly was on Clive’s side. Suli- 
van wished to try the result of a ballot. But, by the 
by-laws of the company, there can be no ballot ex- 
cept on a requisition signed by nine proprietors; 
and, though hundreds were present, nine persons 
could not be found to set their hands to such a re- 
quisition. 

Clive was in consequence ‘nominated governor 
and commander-in-chief of the British possessions 
in Bengal. But he adhered to his declaration, and 


refused to enter on his office till the event of the next | 


election of directors should be known. ‘The contest 
was obstinate, but Clive triumphed. Sulivan, lately 
absolute master of the India House, was within a 
vote of losing his own seat; and both the chairman 
and the deputy-chairman were friends of the new 
governor. 

Such were the circumstances under which Lord 
Clive sailed for the third and last time to India. In 
May, 1765, he reached Calcutta, and he found the 
whole machine of government more fearfully disor- 
ganised than he had anticipated. Meer Jaffier, who 
had some time before lost his eldest son Meeran, 
had died while Clive was on his voyage out. The 


English functionaries at Caleutta had already re- 
ceived from home strict orders not to accept presents 


from the native princes. But, eager for gain, and 
unaccustomed to respect the commands of their dis- 
tant, ignorant, and negligent masters, they again set 
up the throne of Bengal to sale. About one hundred 
and forty thousand pounds sterling were distributed 
among nine of the most powerful servants of the 
company; and, in consideration of this bribe, an in- 
fant son of the deceased nabob was placed on the 
seat of his father. The news of the ignominious 
bargain met Clive on his arrival. Ina private letter, 
written immediately after to an intimate friend, he 
oured out his feelings in language which, proceed- 
ing from a man so daring, so resolute, and so little 
given to theatrical display of sentiment, seems to us 
singularly touching. “Alas!” he says, “how is 
the English name sunk! [ could not avoid paying 
the tribute of a few tears to the departed and lost 
fame of the British nation—irrecoverably so, I fear. 
However, I do declare, by that great Being who is 
the searcher of all hearts, and to whom we must be 
accountable if there be an hereafter, that I am come 
out with a mind superior to all corruption, and that I 
am determined to destroy those great and growing 
evils, or perish in the attempt.” 
The council met, and Clive stated to them his full 


determination to effect a thorough reform, and to use | 


for that purpose the whole of the ample authority, 
civil and military, which had been confided to him. 
Johnstone, one of the boldest and worst men in the 
assembly, made some show of opposition. Clive 
interrupted him, and haughtily demanded whether 
he meant to question the power of the new govern- 
ment. Johnstone was cowed, and disclaimed any 
such intention. All the faces round the board grew 
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long and pale; and not another syllable of dissent 
was uttered. 

Clive redeemed his pledge. He remained in India 
about a year and a half; and in that short time ef- 
fected one of the most extensive, difficult, and salu- 
tary reforms that ever was accomplished by an 
statesman. This was the part of his life on whic 
he afterwards looked back with most pride. Hé had 
it in his power to triple his already splendid fortune ; 
to connive at abuses while pretending to remove 
them, to conciliate the goodwill of all the English 
in Bengal, by giving up to their rapacity a helpless 
and timid race, who knew not where lay the island 
which sent forth their oppressors; and whose com- 
plaints had little chance of being heard across fifteen 
thousand miles of ocean. He knew that, if he ap- 
plied himself in earnest to the work of reformation, 
he should raise every bad passion in arms against 
him. He knew how unscrupulous, how implacable, 
| would be the hatred of those ravenous adventurers, 
|who, having counted on accumulating in a few 
| months fortunes sufficient to support peerages, should 
|find all their hopes frustrated. But he had chosen 
| the good part; and he called up ail the force of his 
| mind for a battle far harder than that of Plassey. At 
first success seemed hopeless; but very soon all 
| obstacles began to bend before that iron courage and 
that vehement will. The receiving of presents from 
|the natives was rigidly prohibited. The private 
| trade of the servants of the company was put down. 
The whole settlement seemed to be set, as one man, 
lagainst these measures. But the inexorable gover- 
nor declared that, if he could not find support at Fort 
William, he would procure it elsewhere; and sent 
for some civil servants from Madras to assist him in 
|earrying on the administration. The most factious 
of his opponents he turned out of their offices. The 
|rest submitted to what was inevitable; and in a very 
short time all resistance was quelled. 
| But Clive was far too wise a man not to see that 
the recent abuses were partly to be ascribed to a 
}eause which could not fail to produce similar abuses 
as soon as the pressure of his strong hand was with- 
drawn. The company had followed a mistaken 
| policy with respect to the remuneration of its ser- 
vants. The salaries were too low to afiord even 
| those indulgences which are necessary to the health 
‘and comfort of Europeans in a tropical climate. To 
lay by a rupee from such seanty pay was impossible. 
|It could not be supposed that men of even average 
|abilities would consent to pass the best years of life 
jin exile, under a burning sur, for no other considera- 
tion than these stinted wages. It had accordingly 
been understood, from a very eariy period, that the 
company’s agents were et liberty to enrich them- 
|selves by their private trade. This practice had 
been seriously injurious to the commercial interests 
jof the corporation, That very intelligent ebserver, 
Sir Thomas Roe, in the reign of James the First, 
strongly urged the directors to apply a remedy to the 
abuse. ‘ Absolutely prohibit the private trade,” 
said he, “for your business will be better done. 1 
|know this is harsh. Men profess they come not for 
|bare wages. But you will take away this plea if 
| you give great wages to their content; and then you 
| know what you part from.” 

In spite of this excellent advice, the company ad- 
| hered to the old system, paid low salaries, and con- 
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med at the by-gains of its servants. The pay of a)of the sword, in a country governed only by the 
member of council was only three hundred pounds a| sword. Two hundred English officers engaged in a 
year. Yet it was notorious that such a functionary | conspiracy against the government, and determined 
could hardly live in India for less than ten times that | to resign their commissions on the same day, not 
sum; and it could not be expected that he would be | doubting that Clive would grant any terms rather 
content to live even handsomely in India without | than see the army, on which alone the British empire 
laying up something against the time of his return | in the East rested, left without commanders. They 
to England. ‘This system, before the conquest of | little knew the unconquerable spirit with which they 
Bengal, might affect the amount of the dividends had to deal. Clive had still a few officers round his 
payable to the proprietors, but could do little harm | person on whom he could rely. Hg sent to Fort St. 


In any other way. But the company was now a 
ruling body. Its servants might still be called fae- 
tors, junior merchants, senior merchants. But they 
were in truth proconsuls, propretors, procurators of 
extensive regions. They had immense power. Their 
regular pay was universally admitted to be insuffi- 
cient. ‘They were, by the ancient usage of the ser- 
vice, and by the implied permission of their em- 
ployers, warranted in enriching themselves by indi- 
rect means; and this had been the origin of the 
frightful oppression and corruption which had deso- 
lated Bengal. Clive saw clearly that it was absurd 
to give men power, and to expect that they would be 
content to livein penury. He justly concluded, that 
no reform could be effectual which should not be 
coupled with a plan for liberally remunerating the 
civil servants of the company. The directors, he 
knew, were not disposed to sanction any increase of 
the salaries out of their own treasury. The only 
course which remained open to the governor was one 


which exposed him to much misrepresentation, but 


which we think him fully justified in adopting. He 
ippropriated to the support of the service the mo- 
nopoly of salt, which has formed, down to our own 
time, a principal head of Indian revenue; and he di- 
vided the proceeds according to a scale which seems 
to have been not unreasonably fixed. He was in con- 
sequence aecused by his enemies, and has been ac- 
cused by historians, of disobeying his instructions— 
of violating his promises—of authorising that very 
abuse which it was his especial mission to destroy, 
namely, the trade of the company’s servants. But 
every discerning and impartial judge will admit, that 
there was really nothing in common between the 
system which he set up and that which he was 
sent to destroy. The monopoly of salt had been a 
source of revenue to the governments of India before 
Clive was born. It continued to be so long after 
his death. ‘The civil servants were clearly entitled 
to a maintenance out of the revenue, and all that 
Clive did was to charge a particular portion of the 
revenue with their maintenance. He thus, while he 
put an end to the practices by which gigantic for- 
tunes had been rapidly accumulated, gave to every 
British functionary employed in the East the means 
of slowly, but surely, acquiring a competence. Yet, 
such is the injustice of mankind, that none of those 
acts which are the real taints of his life, has drawn 
on him so much obloquy as this measure, which was 
in truth a reform necessary to the success of all his 
other reforms. 

He had quelled the opposition of the civil service : 
tuat of the army was more formidable. Some of the 
retrenchments which had been ordered by the direc- 
tors affected the interests of the military service; 
and a storm arose, such as even Cwsar would not 
willingly have faced. It was no light thing to en- 
counter the resistance of these who held the power 


| George fora fresh supply. He gave commissions 
| even to mercantile agents who were disposed to sup- 
| port him at this crisis; and he sent orders that every 
oificer who resigned should be instantly brought up 
}to Caleutta. ‘The conspirators found that they had 
‘miscalculated. ‘The governor was inexorable. The 
| troops were steady. ‘The sepoys, over whom Clive 
|had always possessed extraordinary influence, stood 
'by him with unshaken fidelity. The leaders in the 
plot were arrested, tried, and cashiered. The rest, 
humbled and dispirited, begged to be permitted to 
withdraw their resignations. Many of them declared 
their repentance even with tears. The younger of- 
fenders Clive treated with ienity. To the ringlea- 
ders he was inflexibly severe; but his severity was 
pure from all taint of private malevolence. While 
he sternly upheld the just authority of his office, he 
passed by personal insults and injuries with mag- 
nanimous disdain. One of the conspirators was 
accused of having planned the assassination of the 
governor; but Clive would not listen to the charge. 
** The officers,” he said, * are Englishmen, not as- 
sassins.”’ 

While he reformed the civil service and established 
his authority over the army, he was equally success- 
ful in his foreign policy. His landing on Indian 
ground was the signal for immediate peace. The 
nabob of Oude, with a large army, lay at that time 
on the frontier of Bahar. He had been joined by 
many Afghans and Mahrattas, and there was no 
small reason to expect a general coalition of all the 
native powers against the English. But the name 
of Clive quelled in an instant all opposition. The 
enemy implored peace in the humblest language, and 
submitted to such terms as the new governor chose 
to dictate. 

At the same time, the government of Bengal was 
placed on a new footing. The power of the English 
in that province had hitherto been altogether unde- 
fined. It was unknown to the ancient constitution 
of the empire, and it had been ascertained by no 
compact. It resembled the power which, in the Jast 
decrepitude of the western empire, was exercised 
over Italy by the great chiefs of foreign mercenaries, 
the Ricimers and the Odoacers, who put up and 
pulled down at their pleasure a succession of insig- 
nificant princes, dignified with the names of Cesar 
and Augustus. But as in the one case, so in the 
other, the warlike strangers at length found it expe- 
dient to give toa domination which had been esta- 
iblished by arms alone, the sanction of law and an- 
cient prescription. Theodorie thought it politic to 
‘obtain from the distant court of Byzantium a com- 
mission appointing him ruler of Italy ; and Clive, in 
ithe same manner, applied to the court of Delhi for 
|a formal grant of the powers of which he already 
possessed the reality. The Mogul was absolutely 
helpless; and, though he murmured, had reason to 
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leased that the English were disposed to sterling, in specie and jewels: and the rules which 


give solid rupees, which he never could have ex-|had been recently laid down extended only to pre- 
torted from them, in exchange fora few Persian cha-| sents from the living, and did not affect legacies 


racters which cost him nothing. A bargain was 
speedily struck; and the titular sovereign of Hin- 
dostan issued a warrant, empowering the company to 
collect and administer the revenues of Bengal, Orissa 
and Bahar. 

There was still a nabob, who stood to the British 
authorities in the same relation in which the last 
drivelling Chilperies and Childeries of the Mero- 
vingian line stood to their able and vigorous mayors 
of the palace—to Charles Martel and to Pepin. At 


one time Clive had almost made up his mind to dis- | 


card this phantom altogether; but he afterwards 
thought that it might be convenient still to use the 
name of the nabob, particularly in dealings with 
other European nations. The French, the Dutch, 
and the Danes, would, he conceived, submit far more 
readily to the authority of the native prince, whom 
they had always been accustomed to respect, than 
to that of a rival trading corporation. ‘This policy 
may, at that time, have been judicious. But the 
pretence was soon found to be too flimsy to impose 
on any body; and it was altogether laid aside. ‘The 
heir of Meer Jaflier still resides at Moorshedabad, 
the ancient capital of his house, still bears the title 
ot nabob, is still accosted by the English as “ Your 
Highness,” and is still suffered to retain a portion of 
the regal state which surrounded his ancestors. A 


pension of a hundred and sixty thousand pounds a 
year is annually paid to him by the government. 
His carriage is surrounded by guards, and preceded 


by attendants with silver maces. His person and 
his dwelling are exempted from the ordinary autho- 


from the dead. Clive took the money, but not for 
himself. He made the whole over to the company, 
|in trust for officers and soldiers invalided in their 
}service. The fund, which still bears his name, owes 
| its origin to this princely donation. 

| Attera stay of eighteen months, the state of his 
}health rendered it necessary for him to return to 
|Europe. At the close of January, 1767, he quitted 
| for the last time the country on whose destinies he 
had exercised so mighty an influence. 

His second return from Bengal was not, like his 
first, greeted by the acclamations of his countrymen. 
Numerous causes were already at work which em- 
bittered the remaining years of his life, and hurried 
him to an untimely grave. His old enemies at the 
India House were still powerful and active ; and they 
had been reinforced by a large band of allies, whose 
violence far exceeded their own. The whole crew 

 pilferers and oppressors from whom he had res- 
cued Bengal, persecuted him with the implacable 
rancour which belongs to such abject natures. Many 
of them even invested their property in India stock, 
merely that they might be better able to annoy the 
man whose firmness had set bounds to their rapa- 
city. Lying newspapers were set up for no purpose 
but to abuse him; and the temper of the public mind 
was then such, that these arts, which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, would have been ineffectual 
}against truth and merit, produced an extraordinary 
impression. 

The great events which had taken place in India 
had called into existence a new class of Englishmen, 


|to whom their countrymen gave the naine of nabobs. 
| These persons had generally sprung from families 
| neither ancient nor opulent; they had generally been 


rity of the ministers of justice. But he has not the 
smallest share of political power, and is, in fact, 
only a noble and wealthy subject of the company. 


It would have been easy for Clive, during his 
second administration in Bengal, to accumulate riches 
such as no subject in Europe possessed. He might 


indeed, without subjecting the rich inhabitants of 


the province to any pressure beyond that to which 


their mildesi rulers had aecustomed them, have re- } 


ceived presents to the amount of three hundred thou- 
sand pounds a year. ‘The neighbouring princes 
would gladly have paid any price for his favour. 
But he appears to have strietly adhered to the rule» 
which he had laid down for the guidance of others. 
The prince of Benares offered him diamonds of great 
value. ‘The nabob of Oude pressed him to accept 
a large sum of money, and a casket of costly jewels. 
Clive courteously, but peremptorily refused : and it 
deserves notice that he made no merit of his refusal, 
and that the facts did not come to light till after his 
death. 
his share of the profits accruing from the trade in 
salt, and of those presents which, according to the 
fashion of the East, it would be churlish to refuse. 
Out of the sum arising from these resources, he de- 
frayed the expenses of his situation. The surplus 
he divided among a few attached friends who had 
accompanied him to India. He always boasted, and 
as far as we can judge he boasted with truth, that 


his last administration diminished instead of increas | 


ing his fortune. 
One large sum indeed he a¢cepted. Meer Jaflier 
had left him by will above sixty thousand pounds 


He kept an exact account of his salary, of 


sent at an early age to the East; and they had there 

| acquired large fortunes, which they had brought back 
to their native land. It was natural that, not having 
thad much opportunity of mixing with the best so- 
ciety, they should exhibit some of the awkwardness 
and some of the pomposity of upstarts. It was natu- 
ral that, during their sojourn in Asia, they should 
; have acquired some tastes and habits surprising, if 
|not disgusting, to persons who never had quitted 
| Europe. It was natural that, having enjoyed great 
| consideration in the East, they should not be disposed 
jto sink into obseurity at home; and as they had 
| money, and had not birth or high connection, it was 
| natural that they should display a little obtrusively 
|the advantage which they possessed. WhereVer 
| they settled there was a kind of feud between them 
jand the old nobility and gentgy, similar to that which 
| raged in France between the farmer-general and the 
marquis. ‘This enmity to the aristocracy long con- 
‘tinued to distinguish the servants of the company. 
| More than twenty years after the time of which we 
lare now speaking, Burke pronounced, that among 
|the Jacobins might be reckoned * the East Indians 
}almost to a man, who cannot bear to find that their 
|present importance does not bear a proportion to 
their wealth.’ 

The nabobs soon became a most unpopular class 
jof men. Some of them had in the East displayed 
eminent talents, and rendered great services to the 
state; but at home their talents were not shown to 
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advantage, and their services were little known. 
That they had sprung from obscurity, that they had 
acquired great wealth, that they exhibited it inso- 
lently, that they spent it extravagantly, that they 
raised the price of every thing in their neighbour- 
hood, from fresh eggs to rotten boroufhs; that their 
liveries outshone those of dukes, that their coaches 
were finer than that of the lord mayor, that the ex- 
amples of their large and ill-governed households 
corrupted half the servants in the country; that 
some of them, with all their magnificence, could not 
eatch the tone of good society, but, in spite of the 
stud and the crowd of menials, of the plate and the 
Dresden china, of the venison and the Burgundy, 


were still low men;—these were things which ex- | 


cited, both in the class from which they had sprung, 


and in that into which they attempted to force theme | 


selves, the bitter aversion which is the effect of min- 
gled envy and contempt. But when it was also 
rumoured that the fortune which had enabled its 
possessor to eclipse the lord-lieutenant on the race- 
ground, or to carry the county against the head of a 
house as old as ** Domesday Book,” had been accu- 
mulated by violating public faith—by deposing le- 
gitimate princes, by reducing whole provinces to 
beggary—all the higher and better, as well as all 
the low and evil parts of hunian nature, were stirred 
against the wretch who had obtained, by guilt and 
dishonour, the riches which he now lavished with 
arrogant and inelegant prefusion. The unfortunate 
nabob seemed to be made up of those foibles against 
which comedy has pointed the most merciless ridi- 
cule, and of those crimes which have thrown the 
deepest gloom over tragedy—of Turcaret and Nero, 
of Monsieur Jourdain and Richard the Third. A 
tempest of execration and derision, such as can be 
compared only to that outbreak of public feeling 
aguinst the puritans which took place at the time of 
the restoration, burst on the servants of the com- 
pany. The humane man was horror-struck at the 
way in which they had got their money, the thrifty 
man at the way in which they spent it. ‘The dilet- 
tante sneered at their want cf taste. The maccaroni 
black-balled them as vulgar fellows. Writers the 
most unlike in sentiment and style—methodists and 
libertines, philosophers and butioons—were fer once 
on the same side. It is hardly too much to say, that, 
during a space of about thirty years, the whole 
lighter literature of England was coloured by the 
feelings which we have described. Foote brought 
on the stage an Anglo-Indian chief, dissolute, unge- 
nerous, and tyrannical, ashamed of the humble 
friends of his youth, hating the aristocracy, yet 
childishly eager to be numbered among them, squan- 
dering his wealth on panders and flatterers, tricking 
out his chairmen with the most costly hot-house 
flowers, and astounding the ignorant with jargon 
about rupees, lacs, and jaghires. Mackenzie, with 
more delicate humour, depicted a plain country 
family raised by the Indian acquisitions of one of 
its members to sudden opulence, and exciting deri- 


sion by an awkward mimicry of the manners of the | 


great. Cowper, in that lofty expostulation which 
glows with the very spirit of the Hebrew poets, 
placed the oppression of India foremost in the list of 
those national crimes for which God had punished 
England with years of disastrous war, with discom- 
fiture in her own seas, and with the loss of her trans- 


, atlantic empire. If any of our readers will take the 
| trouble to search in the dusty recesses of circulating 
libraries for some novel published sixty years ago, 
the chance is that the villain or sub-villain of the 
story will prove to be a savage old nabob, with an 
immense fortune, a tawny complexion, a bad liver, 
| and a worse heart. 

Such, as far as we can now judge, was the feel- 
ing of the country respecting nabobs in general. 
| And Clive was eminently the nabob—the ablest, the 
| most celebrated, the highest in rank, the highest in 
| fortune, of all the fraternity. His wealth was ex- 
hibited in a manner which could not fail to excite 
odium. He lived with great magnificence in Berke- 
ley Square. He reared one palace in Shropshire, and 
another at Claremont. His parliamentary influence 
might vie with that of the greatest families. But in 
all his splendour and power, envy found something 
to sneer at. On some of his relations, wealth and 
dignity seem to hava sate as awkwardly as on Mac- 
kenzie’s * Margery Mushroom.” Nor was he him- 
self, with all his great qualities, free from those 
weaknesses which the satirists of that age repre- 
sented as characteristic of his whele class. In the 
field, indeed, his habits were remarkably simple. 
He was constantly on horseback, was never seen 
but in his uniform, never wore silk, never entered a 
palanquin, and was content with the plainest fare. 
But when he was no longer at the head of the army, 
he laid aside this Spartan temperance for the osten- 
tations luxury of a Sybarite. Though his person 
was ungraceful, and though his harsh features were 
redeemed from vulgar ugliness only by their stern, 
dauntless, and commanding expression, he was fond 
of rich and gay clothing, and replenished his ward- 
robe with absurd profusion. Sir John Malcolm gives 
us a letter worthy of Sir Matthew Mite, in which 
Clive orders **two hundred shirts, the best and finest 
that can be got for love or money.” A few follies of 
this description, grossly exaggerated by report, pro- 
duced an unfavourable impression on the public mind. 
But this was not the worst. Black stories, of which 
the greater part were pure inventions, were circulated 
respecting his conduct in the East. He had to bear 
the whole odium, not only of those bad acts to which 
he had once or twice stooped, but of all the bad acts 
cfall the Enclish in India—of bad acts committed 
when he was absent—nay, of bad acts which he had 
manfully opposed and severely punished. The very 
abuses against which he had waged an honest, reso- 
lute, and successful war, were laid to his account. 
He was, in fact, regarded as the personification of 
all the vices and weaknesses which the public, with 
or without reason, ascribed to the English adven- 
turers in Asia. We have ourselves heard old men, 
who knew nothing of his history, but who still re- 
tained the prejudices conceived in their youth, talk 
of him as an incarnate fiend. Johnson always held 
this language. Brown, whom Clive — to 
lay out his pleasure grounds, was amazed to see in 
the house of his employer a chest which had once 
been filled with gold from the treasury of Moorshe- 
dabad ; and could not understand how the conscience 
of the criminal could suffer him to sleep with such 
an object so near to his bedchamber. The peasantry 
of Surrey looked with mysterious horror on the 
|stately house which was rising at Claremont, and 


|whispered that the great wicked lord had ordered 
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the walls to be made so thick in order to keep out 
the devil, who would one day carry him away bodily. 
Among the gaping clowns who drank in this frightful 
story, Was a worthless ugly lad of the name of Hunter, 
since widely known as William Huntingdon, 8.8. ; 
and the superstition which was strangely mingled 
with the knavery of that remarkable impostor, seems 
to have derived no small nutriment from the tales 
which he heard of the life and character of Clive.* 
In the mean time, the impulse which Clive had given 
to the administration of Bengal, was constantly becom- 
ing fainter and fainter. His policy was to a great ex- 
extent abandoned; the abuses which he had suppressed 
began to revive; and at length the evils which a bad 
government had engendered, were aggravated by one of 
those fearful visitations which the best government can- 
not avert. In the suinmer of 1770, the rains failed; the 
earth was parched up; the tanks were empty; the rivers 
shrank within their beds; a famine, such as is known 
only in countries where every household depends for 
support on its own little patch of cultivation, filled the 
whole valley of the Ganges with misery and death. 
Tender and delicate women, whose veils had never been 
lifted before the public gaze, came forth from the inner 
chambers in which Eastern jealousy had kept watch 
over their beauty, threw themselves on the earth before 
the passers by, and, with loud wuailings, implored a hand- 
ful of rice for their children. ‘The Hoogley every day 
rolled down thousands of corpses close by the porticoes 
and gardens of the English conquerors. The very streets 
of Calcutta were blocked up by the dying and the dead. 
The lean and feeble survivors had not energy enough to 
bear the bodies of their kindred to the funeral pile or to 
the holy river, or even to scare away the jackals and 
vultures, who fed on human remains in the face of day. 
The extent of the mortality was never ascertained, but 
it was popularly reckoned by millions. This melancholy 
intelligence added to the excitement which already pre- 
vailed in England on Indian subjects. ‘The proprietors 
of East India stock were uneasy about their dividends. 
All men of common humanity were touched by the 
calamities of our unhappy subjects, and indignation soon 
began to mingle itself with pity. It was rumoured that 
the company’s servants had created the famine by en- 
grossing all the rice of the country; that they had sold 
grain for eight, ten, twelve times the price at which they 
had bought it; that one English functionary, who, the 
year before, was not worth a hundred guineas, had, 
during that season of misery, remitted sixty thousand 
pounds to London. ‘These charges we believe to have 
been utterly unfounded. That servants of the company 
had ventured, since Clive’s departure, to deal in rice, is 
probable. That, if they dealt in rice, they must have 
gained by the scarcity, is certain. But there is no rea. 
son for thinking that they either produced or aggravated 
an evil which physical causes sufficiently explain. The 
outery which was raised against them on this occasion 
was, we suspect, as absurd as the imputation which, in 
times of dearth at home, were once thrown by states- 
men and judges, and are still thrown by two or three 
old women, on the corn-factors. It was, however, so 
loud and so general, that it appears to have imposed 
even on an intellect raised so high above vulgar preju- 
dices as that of Adam Smith.t What was still more ex- 
traordinary, these unhappy events greatly increased the 
unpopularity of Lord Clive. He had been some years in 
England when the famine took place. None of his mea- 
sures had the smallest tendency to produce such a 


* See Huntingdon’s Kingdom of Heaven taken by 
Prayer, and his Letters. 
+ Wealth of Nations, Book IV. Chap. v.—Digression. 
Mvusevm.—A prin, 1840. 
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calamity. If the servants of the company had traded in 
rice, they had done so in direct contravention of the rule 
which he had laid down, and, while in power, had reso- 
lutely enforced. But, in the eyes of his countrymen, he 
was, as we have said, the nabob—the Anglo-Indian cha- 
racter personified ; and, while he was building and plant- 
ing in Surrey, he was held responsible for all the effects 
of a dry season in Bengal. 

Parliament had hitherto bestowed very little attention 
on our eastern possessions. Since the death of George 
the Second, a rapid succession of weak administrations, 
each of which was in turn flattered and betrayed by the 
court, had held the semblance of power. I[utrigues in 
the palace, riots in the city, and insurrectionary move- 
ments in the American colonies, had left them little lei- 
sure to study Indian politics, Where they did interfere, 
their interference was feeble and irresolute. Lord Chat- 
ham, indeed, during the short period of his ascendancy 
in the councils of George the Third, had meditated a bold 
and sweeping measure, respecting the acquisitions of the 
company. But his plans were rendered abortive by the 
strange malady which about that time began to over- 
cloud his splendid genius. 

At length, in 1772, it was generally felt that parlia- 
ment could no longer neglect the affairs of India. ‘The 
government was stronger than any which had held 
power since the breach between Mr, Pitt and the great 
whig connection in 1761. No pressing question of do- 
mestic or European policy required the attention of pub- 
lic men. There was a short and delusive lull between 
two tempests. The excitement produced by the Middle- 
sex election was over; the discontents of America did 
not yet threaten civil war; the financial difficulties of the 
company brought on a crisis; the ministers were forced to 
take up the subject ; and the whole storm, which had long 
been gathering, now broke at once on the head of Clive. 

His situation was indeed singularly unfortunate. He 
was hated throughout the country, hated ut the India 
House, hated, above all, by those wealthy and power- 
ful servants of the company, whose rapacity and tyranny 
he had withstood. He had to bear the double «dium of 
his bad and of his good actions—of every Indian abuse, 
and of every Indian reform. ‘The state of the political 
world was such, that he could count on the support of 
no powerful connection. The party to which he had be- 
longed, that of George Grenville, had been hostile to the 
government, and yet had never cordially united with the 
other sections of the opposition—with the little band who 
still followed the fortunes of Lord Chatham, or with the 
large and respectable body of which Lord Rockingham 
was the acknowledged leader. George Grenville was 
now dead: his followers were scattered; and Clive, un- 
connected with any of the powerful factions which divided 
the parliament, could reckon only on the votes of those 
members who were returned by himself. His enemies, 
particularly those who were the encmies of his virtues, 
were unscrupulous, ferocious, implacable. Their malevo- 
lence aimed at nothing less than the utter ruin of his 
fame and fortune. They wished to see him expelled 
from parliament, to see his spurs chopped off, to sce his 
estate confiscated; and it may be doubted whether even 
such a result as this would have quenched their thirst 
for revenge. 

Clive’s parliamentary tactics resembled his military 
tactics. Deserted, surrounded, outnumbered, and with 
every thing at stake, he did not even deign to stand on 
the defensive, but pushed boldly forward to the attack. 
At an early stage of the discussions on Indian affairs, he 
rose, and in a Jong and elaborate speech, vindicated him- 
self from 2 large part of the accusations which had been 
brought against bim. He is said to have produced a 
great impression on his audience. Lord Chatham, who, 
now the ghost of his former self, loved to haunt the scene 
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of his glory, was that night under the gallery of the 
house of commons, and declared that he had never heard 
a finer speech. It was subsequently printed under Clive’s 
direction, and must be allowed to exhibit, not merely 
strong sense and a manly spirit, but talents both for dis- 
quisition and declamation, which assiduous culture might 
have improved into the highest excellence. He confined 
his defence on this occasion to the measures of his last 
administration; and succeeded so far, that his enemies 
thenceforth thought it expedient to direct their attacks 
chiefly against the earlier part of his life. 

The earlier part of his life unfortunately presented 
some assailable points to their hostility. A committee 
was chosen by ballot, to inquire into the affairs of India; 
and by this committee the whole history of that great 
revolution which threw down Surajah Dowlah, and raised 
Meer Jaffier, was sifted with malignant care. Clive was 
subjected to the most unsparing examination and cross. 
examination, and afterwards bitterly complained that he, 
the Baron of Plassey, had been treated like a sheep- 
stealer. ‘The boldness and ingenuousness of his replies, 
would alone suffice tou show how alien from his nature 
were the frauds to which, in the course of his eastern 
negotiations, he had sometimes descended. He avowed 
the arts which he had employed to deceive Omichund ; 
and resolutely said that he was not ashamed of them, 
and that, in the same circumstances, he would again act 
in the ame manner. He admitted that he had received 
immense sums from Meer Jaffier; but he denied that, in 
doing so, he had violated any obligation of morality or 
honour. He laid claim, on the contrary, and not without 
some reason, to the praise of eminent disinterestedness. 
He described in vivid language the situation in which 
his victory had placed him;—a great prince dependent 
on his pleasure ; an opulent city afraid of being given up 
to plunder; wealthy bankers bidding against each other 
for his smiles; vaults piled with gold and jewels thrown 
open to him alone. “ By God, Mr. Chairman,” he ex- 
claimed, “at this moment I stand astonished at my own 
moderation.” 

The inquiry was so extensive that the houses rose be- 
fore it had been compieted. It was continued in the 
following session. When at length the committee had 
concluded its labours, enlightened and impartial men 
had little difficulty in making up their minds as to the 
result. It was clear that Clive had been guilty of some 
acts which it is impossible to vindicate without attacking 
the authority of all the most sacred laws which regulate 
the intercourse of individuals and of states. But it was 
equally clear that he had displayed great talents, and 
even great virtues; that he had rendered eminent ser- 
vices both to his country and to the people of India: 
and that it was in truth not for his dealings with Meer 
Jaffier, nor for the fraud which he had practised on Omi- 
chund, but for his determined resistance to avarice and 
tyranny, that he was now called in question. 

Ordinary criminal justice knows nothing of set-off. 
The greatest desert cannot be pleaded in answer to a 
charge of the slightest transgression. If a man has sold 
beer on Sunday morning, it is no defence that he has 
saved the life of a fellow-creature at the risk of his own. 
If he has harnessed a Newfoundland dog to his little 
child's carriage, it is no defence that he was wounded at 
Waterloo. But it is not in this way that we ought to 
deal with men who, raised far above ordinary restraints, 
and tried by far more than ordinary temptations, are 
entitled to a more than ordinary measure of indulgence. 
Such men should be judged by their contemporaries as 
they will be judged by posterity. Their bad actions 
ought not, indeed, to be called good ; but their good and 
bad actions ought to be fairly weighed:—and if on the 
whole the good preponderate, the sentence ought to be one, 
not merely of acquittal but of approbation. Not a single 
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great ruler in history can be absolved by a judge who 
fixes his eye inexorably on one or two unjustifiable acts. 
Bruce the deliverer of Scotland, Maurice the deliverer of 
Germany, William the deliverer of Holland, his great 
descendant the deliverer of England, Murray the good 
regent, Cosmo the father of his country, Henry 1V. of 
France, Peter the Great of Russia—how would the best 
of them pass such a scrutiny? History takes wider 
views; and the best tribunal for great political cases is 
that tribunal which anticipates the verdict of history. 

Reasonable and moderate men of all parties felt this in 
Clive’s case. They could not pronounce him blameless ; 
but they were not disposed to abandon him to that low- 
minded and rancorous pack who had run bim down, and 
were eager to worry him to death. Lord North, though 
not very friendly to him, was not disposed to go to ex- 
tremities against him. While the inquiry was still in 
progress, Clive, who had some years before beer, created 
a knight of the bath, was installed with great pomp in 
Henry the Seventh’s chapel. He was soon after ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant of Shropshire. When he kissed 
hands, George II1., who had always been partial to him, 
admitted him to a private audience, talked to him half 
an hour on Indian politics, and was visibly affected when 
the persecuted general spoke of his services, and of the 
way in which they had been requited. 

At length the charges came in a definite form before 
the house of commons. Burgoyne, chairman of the 
committee, a man of wit, fashion, and honour, an agree- 
able dramatic writer, an officer whose courage was never 
questioned, and whose skill was at that time highly 
esteemed, appeared as the accuser. ‘I'he members of the 
administration took different sides; for in that age all 
questions were open questions except such as were 
brought forward by the government, or such as implied 
some censure on the government. ‘Thurlow, the attorney 
general, was among the assailants. Wedderburne, the 
solicitor general, strongly attached to Clive, defended his 
friend with extraordinary force of argument and lan- 
guage. It is a curious circumstance, that some years 
later, Thurlow was the most conspicuous champion of 
Warren Hastings, while Wedderburne was among the 
most unrelenting persecutors of that great, though not 
faultless statesman. Clive spoke in his own defence at 
less length and with less art than in the preceding year, 
but with great energy and pathos. He recounted his 
great actions and his wrongs; and, after bidding bis 
hearers remember that they were about to decide, not 
only on his lionour but on their own, be retired from the 
house, 

The commons resolved that acquisitions made by the 
arms of the state belong to the state alone, and that it is 
illegal in the servants of the state to appropriate such 
acquisitions to themselves. They resolved that this 
wholesome rule uppeared to have been systematically 
violated by the English functionaries in Bengal. Ona 
subsequent day they went a step further, and resolved 
that Clive had, by means of the power which he pos- 
sessed as commander of the British forces in India, 
obtained large sums from Meer Jaftier. Here the house 
stopped. They had voted the major and minor of Bur- 
goyne’s syllogism; but they shrank from drawing the 
logical conclusion. When it was moved that Lord Clive 
had abused his powers, and set an evil example to the 
servants of the public, the previous question was put and 
carried. At length, long after the sun had risen on an 
animated debate, Wedderburne moved that Lord Clive 
had at the same time rendered great and meritorious 
services to his country ; and this motion passed without 
a division. 

The result of this memorable inquiry appears to us, 
on the whole, honourable to the justice, moderation, and 
discernment of the commons. They had indeed no great 
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temptation to do wrong. They would have heen very 
bad judges of an accusation brought against Jenkinson 
or against Wilkes. But the question respecting Clive 
was not a party question; and the house accordingly 
acted with the good sense and good feeling which may 
always be expected from an assembly of English gentle- 
men, not blinded by faction. 

The equitable and temperate proceedings of the British 
parliament were set off to the greatest advantage by a 
foil. The wretched government of Louis XV. had mur- 
dered, directly or indirectly, almost every Frenchman 
who had served his country with distinction in the East. 
Labourdonnais was flung into the Bastile, and, after 
years of suffering, left it only to die. Dupleix, stripped 
of his immense fortune, and broken-hearted by humiliat- 
ing attendance in antechambers, sank into an obscure 
grave. Lally was dragged to the common place of exe- 
cution with a gag between his lips. ‘The commons of 
England, on the other hand, treated their living captain 
with that discriminating justice which is seldom shown 
except to the dead. They laid down sound general prin. 
ciples; they delicately pointed out where he had deviated 
from those principles; and they tempered the gentle 
censure with liberal eulogy. ‘The contrast struck Vol- 
aire, always partial to England, and always eager to 
expose the abuses of the parliaments of France. Indeed 
he seems, at this time, to have meditated a history of the 
conquest of Bengal. He mentioned his design to Dr. 
Moore when that amusing writer visited him at Ferney. 
Wedderburne took great interest in the matter, and 
pressed Clive to furnish materials. Had the plan been 
carried into execution, we have no doubt that Voltaire 
would have produced a book containing much lively and 
picturesque narrative, many just and humane sentiments 
poignantly expressed, inany grotesque blunders, many 
sneers at the Mosaic chronology, much scandal about the 
Catholic missionaries, and much sublime theophilantho. 
py stolen from the New Testament, and put into the 
mouths of virtuous and philosophical Brahmins. 

Clive was now secure in the enjoyment of his fortune 
and his honours. He was surrounded by attached friends 


and relations; and he had not yet passed the season of 


vigorous bodily and mental exertion. But clouds had 
long been gathering over his mind, and now settled on 
it in thick darkness. From early youth he had been 


subject to fits of that strange melancholy “which re- | those who served under him. 
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The disputes with America had now become so seri” 
ous, that an appeal to the sword seemed inevitable ; and 
the ministers were desirous to avail themselves of the 
services of Clive. Had he still been what he was when 
he raised the siege of Patna, and annihilated the Dutch 
army and navy at the mouth of the Ganges, it is not 
improbable that the resistance of the colonists would 
have been put down, and that the inevitable sevaration 
would have been deferred for a few years. But it was 
too late. His strong mind was fast sinking under many 
kinds of suffering. On the 22d of November, 1774, he 
died by his own hand. He had just completed his forty- 
ninth year, 

In the awful close of so much prosperity and glory, 
the vulgar saw only a confirmation of all their preju- 
dices ; and some men of real piety and talents so far 
forgot the maxims both of religion and of philosophy, as 
confidently to ascribe the mournful event to the just ven- 
geance of God, and the horrors of an evil conscience. It 
is with very different feelings that we contemplate the 
spectacle of a great mind ruined by the weariness of 
satiety, by the pangs of wounded honour, by fatal dis- 
eases, and mure fatal remedies. 

Clive committed great faults; and we have not at- 
tempted to disguise them. But his faults, when weighed 
against his merits, and viewed in connection with his 
temptations, do nut appear to us to deprive him of his 
right to an honourable place in the estimation of 
posterity. 

From his first visit to India dates the renown of the 
English arms in the East. Till he appeared, his country- 
men were despised as mere pedlurs, while the French 
were revered as a people formed for victory and com- 
mand. His courage and capacity dissolved the charm. 
With the defence of Arcot commences that long series of 
oriental triumphs which closes with the fall of Ghazni. 
Nor must we forget that he was only twenty-five years 
old when he approved himself ripe for military command. 
This is a rare if nota singular distinction. It is true 
that Alexander, Condé, and Charles the Twelfth, won 
great battles at a still earlier age; but those princes were 
surrounded by veteran generals of distinguished skill, to 
whose suggestions must be attributed the victories of 


| the Granicus, of Rocroi, and of Narva. Clive, an inex- 


perienced youth, had yet more experience than any of 
He had to form himself, 


joiceth exceedingly and is glad when it can find the | to form his officers, and to form his army. The only 


grave.” While still a writer at Madras, he had twice 
attempted to destroy himself. Business and prosperity 
had produced a salutary effect on his spirits. In India, 
while he was occupied by great affairs, in England, 


man, 2s far as we recollect, who at an equal'y carly age 
ever gave equal proof of talents for war, was Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

From Clive’s second visit to India dates the political 


while wealth ‘and rank had still the charm of novelty, | ascendency of the English in that country. His dexterity 
he had borne up against his constitutional misery. But|and resolution realised, in the course of a few months, 


he had now nothing tu do, and nothing to wish for. 


His | more than all the gorgeous visions which had floated be- 


active spirit in an inactive situation drooped and withered | fore the imagination of Dupleix. Such an extent of cul- 


like a plant in an uncongenial air. The malignity with 
which his enemies had pursued him, the indignity with 
which he had been treated by the committee, the censure, 
lenient as it was, which the house of commons had pro- 
nounced, the knowledge that he was regarded by a large 
portion of his countrymen as a cruc! and perfidious 
tyrant, all concurred to irritate and depress him. In the 
mean time, his temper was tried by acute physical suf. 
fering. During his long residence in tropical climates, 
he had contracted several painful distempers. In order 
to obtain ease he called in the help of opium; and he 
was gradually enslaved by this treacherous ally. To the 
last, however, his genius occasionally flashed through 
the gloom. It was said that he would sometimes, after 
sitting silent and torpid for hours, rouse himself to the 
discussion of some great question, would display in full 
vigour all the talents of the soldier and the statesman, 
and would then sink back into his melancholy repose. 





tivated territory, such an amount of revenue, such a 


multitude of subjects, was never added to the dominion 


of Rome by the most successful proconsul. Nor were 
such wealthy spoils ever borne under arches of triumph, 
down the sacred way, and through the crowded forum, 
to the threshold of Tarpeian Jove. The fame of those 
who subdued Antiochus and Tigranes grows dim when 
compared with the splendour of the exploits which the 
young English adventurer achieved at the head of an 
army not equal in numbers to one-half of a Roman 
legion. 

From Clive’s third visit to India dates the purity of 
the administration of our eastern empire. When he 
landed at Calcutta in 1765, Bengal was regarded as a 
place to which Englishmen were sent only to get rich, 
by any means, in the shortest possible time. He first 
made dauntless and unsparing war on that gigantic sys- 
tem of oppression, extortion, and corruption. In that 
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war he manfully put to hazard his ease, his fame, and 


his splendid fortune. ‘ihe same sense of justice which 
forbids ns to conceal or extenuate the faults of his earlier 
days, compels us to admit that those faults were nobly 
repaired. If the reproach of the company and of its 
servants has been taken away—if in India the yoke of 
foreign masters, elsewhere the heaviest of ull yokes, has 
been found lighter than that of any native dynasty—if to 
that gang of public robbers which once spread terror 
through the whole plain of Bengal, bas succecded a body 
of functionaries not more highly distinguished by ability 
and diligence than by integrity, disinterestedness, and 
public spirit—if we now see men like Munro, Elphin- 
stone, and Metcalfe, after leading victorious armies, after 
making and deposing kings, return, proud of their hon- 
ourable poverty, from a land which once held out to 
every greedy factor the hope of boundless wealth—the 
praise is in no small measure due to Clive. His name 
stands high on the rollof conquerors. But it is found in 
a better list—in the list of those who have done and 
suffered mach fur the happiness of mankind. To the 
warrior, history will assign a place in the same rank 
with Lucullas and Trajan. Nor will she deny to the 
reformer, a share of that veneration with which France 
cherishes the memory of Turgot, and with which the 
Jatest generations of Hindoos will contemplate the statue 
of Lord William Bentinck. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


Reise des koiserlich Russischen Flotien Lieutenants Fer- 
dinand v. Wrangel, langs der Nordkiste von Siberien 
und auf dem Eismeere, in dem Jahren 1820 bis 1824. 
(Survey of the North-castern Coast of Siberia, by order 
of the Russian Government.) Berlin, 1839. 


The publication of the work now before us has been 
unaccountably delayed for more thun ten years, and 
appears at length in the form of a translation, while the 
original Russian manuscript is still allowed idly to re. 
pose in the archives of the admiralty at St. Petersburg. 
The distinguished author has in the mean time been 
advancing from the rank of lieutenant to that of admiral; 
his services, therefore, have been fully estimated by his 
government, a circumstance that makes the suppression 
of his attractive narrative the more surprising. The | 
consequence has been, that though to the scientific world 
the name of Von Wrangel has long been advantageously 
known, through some fragmentary communications made 
by Professor Parrot, yet the public generally have hitherto 
remained in perfect ignorance of the meritorious and per- | 
severing exertions of the Russian seaman, to complete the | 
geographical survey of the north of Asia. Our maps | 
have long borne the corrections which the labours of our 
gallant author enabled him to effect; it is right that we | 
should at length learn something of the personal suffer- 
ings and privations by which those labours were accom. | 
panied. Before proceeding, however, to an examination | 
of Admiral von Wrangel's awn expedition, we will place | 
before our readers a brief abstract of the earlier disco- | 
veries made in Siberian geography. 

The earliest discoveries of the Siberian coast were the 
Russian fur traders, whom, towards the middle of the | 
16th century, we find engaged in an active commerce | 
with the population dwelling at the mouths of the Ob| 
and Yennissei rivers. ‘They seldom attempted to sail 
round the peninsula which divides the Gulf ot Ob from | 
the Carian sea, preferring to ascend the rivers of the one | 
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From such navigators none but the most vague accounts 
could be expected of the regions they visited. 

Early in the 17th century the Russian provincial go- 
vernors appear to have taken a pride in sending small 
parties of Cossacks into the unexplored recesses of Sibe- 
ria, for the purpose of imposing a tribute upon the wan. 
dering inhabitants, and annexing additional territories to 
the already vast empire of their sovereign. In most in- 
stances little or no resistance was offered to these con- 
quering discoverers. Sometimes, however, the roving 
tribes that tended their herds on the frozen heaths of 
Northern Asia offered the most determined opposition to 
those who invited them to surrender their wild indepen- 
dence; sanguinary wars then ensued, attended by the 
same melancholy result which has ever followed the col. 
lision of ill-armed and uncivilised nations with the dis- 
ciplined troops of European powers. Many warlike 
tribes, whom their discoverers found in the possession of 
nu:nerous herds of reindeer, have all dwindled away to 
a few wretched fishermen scattered along the banks of 
the majestic rivers that flow in stately solitude through 
the icy soil of Northern Asia; while nations, of whom 
Siberian tradition still relates that “their fire hearths 
were once as numerous as the stars of heaven,” have 
now been either absorbed by some of the neighbouring 
tribes, or have wholly vanished from the soil over which 
their ancestors once held unquestioned sway. Yet there 
is an evident solicitude on the part of the Russian go- 
vernment to let its yoke weigh as lightly as possible 
on these northern tribes, whoin nature has so scantily 
endowed with her gifts. ‘The tribute imposed on them 
is light; they are wholly exempt from the law of recruit. 
ment, and every encouragement appears to be given to 
their commerce ; but the benevolent designs of the impe- 
rial government are often very ineffectually seconded by 
its local agents, who by their arbitrary measures, and 
yet more frequently by well-meant but injadicious inter- 
ference, oppose almost insurmountable obstacles to the 
social improvement of the much-enduring natives. One 
nation only, the Tshuktshi (7sheskoes* is the name, by 
which they are known among themselves,) have main- 
tained their independence to the present day, an advan- 
tage for which they are no doubt mainly indebted to the 
mountainous and inaccessible character of the country 
they inhabit. The Russians have long since renounced 
the design of subjecting a people who possess so little to 
tempt the appetite of conquest, and a friendly intercourse 
has now existed for more than a century, the Tsheskoes 
repairing yearly in numerous parties to the fair of Os. 
trovnoye, to barter their furs and reindeer skins for the 
tobacco and iron tools which form the chief articles of 
exchanye. 

In proportion as the value of the Siberian fur-trade 
became better known to the Russians, their northern 
expeditions assumed more of a mercantile and Jess of a 
military character. In 1610, a company of merchants 
and promyshleniki or fur-hunters was formed, for the 
express purpose of making discoveries with a view to 
the extension of their trade. ‘This company established 
itself at Turukhansk, on the Yennissei ; but thongh it is 
known that they made several attempts to navigate the 
Arctic Ocean, we have no authentic record of the result 
of any of their expeditions, 

In 1644, a Cossack of the name of Michael Stadukhin 
extended his excursions to the mouth of the Kolyma 

* The Russian nomenclature, like that of the East, is varia- 
ble and uncertain. No set of globes or maps agree even in terms 
of as close affinity as these now before our consideration. This 


uncertainty in the names of places, more particularly, however, 
in their orthography, arises partly from the custom of travellers 


great maritime inlet, and, after drawing their light ves. | of endeavouring to describe the articulation of the natives. The 


sels over a small intervening tract, to descend again by 
the streams that pour their waters into the opposite bay. 


natural consequence is. that an English, a French, and a Ger- 
man traveller will almost always vary in their orthography, 
when writing of half-civilized nations 
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river, where he first became acquainted with the warlike 
Tsheskoes, and where he succeeded in forming a settle- 
ment which das since assumed the denomination of 
Nishny Kolymsk. Stadukbin was the first who spread 
the tale of an extensive arctic continent, supposed to 
exist northward from Siberia, of which fabulous land a 
fragment continued long to figure upon our maps, till 
the more careful inquiries of Wrangel demonstrated, 
that if any such extensive land really exist, its distance 
from the northern coast of Asia must be too great to 
allow of its existence ever having really been ascer- 
tained. 

In 1648, a Cossack of the name of Deshneff sailed 
from the mouth of the Kolyma, and, as the ocean hap- 
pened in the sumer of that year to be unusually free 
from ice, he succeeded in reaching the northern Pacific 
Ocean. A very brief report of this remarkable voyage, 
written by Deshneff himself, is preserved in manuscript 
in the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. Of Desh- 
neff's little squadron not a single vesse! survived the 
voyage; the last was wrecked in the Bay of Okhotsk, 
whence the hardy Cossack and his twenty-five surviving 
companions set off on foot, in search of some region 
where they might obtain provisions, and whence they 
might send an account of their misfortunes to their 
friends on the Kolyma. One entire winter they spent 
in this Siberian wilderness, subsisting chiefly on the 
bark of trees. Several of them died of hanger, but the 
survivors, in the course of the ensuing summer, built 
some boats, with which they went up the river Anadyr, 
which empties itself into the sea of the same name, 
almost the extreme point of east longitude on this coas?, 
for East Cape is in west longitude. Here they disco- 
vered a tribe whom they induced to pay a Yasak or tri- 
bute. “ Deshneff,” says the Siberian Chronicle, “ re- 


mained some time with these people, but as they after- 
wards refused to continue the payment of their Yasak, 
and showed themselves in many other respects excced- 


ingly refractory, they were all put to death!” Deshneff 
made several subse quent attempts to acquire a more satis- 
factory knowledge of these northern seas. In 1652, he 
sailed from the Kolyma, in a large boat built expressly 
for his use, but from this his last voyage neither he nor 
any of his companions appear ever to have returned, 

From this time forward frequent attempts were made, 
sometimes in summer with boats, and sumetimes in 
winter with sledges, to explore the ocean to the north of 
the Yana and Kolyma rivers, with a view to the dis- 
covery of the mysterious land, and of the existence of 
which the Russians appear to have been fully convinced, 
and which the Tshsskocs and other Siberian tribes 
described as a populous and fertile country. Wrangel's 
opinion seems to be, that this supposed ‘northern Jand 
was in reality no other than the northwestern coast of 
America, which it is not impossible the Tsheskoes may 
at some time have succeeded in reaching in their rein- 
deer sledges across Behring’s Strait. 

It was in the year 1734, during the reign of the Em. 
press Anna, that these expeditions were first confided to 
the care of men capable in some measure of availing 
themselves of the resources of science. In that year 
arrangements were made for the survey of the whole 
line of coast from the White Sea to Behring’s Strait, and 
the plan adopted was well calculated to attain the object 
in view, namely, to determine whether it would be ae 

ticable for ships, sailing eastward from Archangel, t 

reach the waters of Kamtshatka. The expedition was 
formed of four separate divisions. Two ships were to 
sail from Archangel, and survey the coast as far as the 
mouth of the Ob; the second division, consisting of onc 
vessel, was to sail from the last named river to the mouth 
of the Yennissei; the third was to sail from the Lena 
westward to the Yennissci; the fourth was also to sail 
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from the Lena, but eastward, and was directed, if possi- 
ble, to make its way through Behring’s Strait. 

The first division, afler many fruitless attempts, re- 
newed year after year, succeeded in 1738 in reaching the 
Ob river, but this success may mainly be ascribed to the 
judicious plan of the commander Malygin, who during 
the winter sent out parties in sledges over the standing 
ice, to survey the northern promontory, which the driit 
ice prevented him from reaching during the sammer. 

The second division likewise succeeded, by dint of 
perseverance, in completing the task assigned to it, 
Lieutenant Owzyn having reached the Yennissei on the 
Ist of September, 1738. 

The third and fourth divisions were less successful. 
The arduous task of sailing round the northern extre- 
mity of Asia was not fulfilled, and even at the present 
day our knowledge of its position is extremely vague and 
unsatisfactory, though we are accustomed to see it deli- 
neated on our maps with admirable precision. Lieute- 
nant Laptew assigns to Cape St. Faddei a latitude of 76° 
47’, but appears to have remained under the impression 
that this was not the northernmost point, and the longi- 
tude continues to this day undetermined. In his attempt 
to reach it, Laptew’s ship was destroyed by the ice, and 
the following account of what he and his companions 
suffered will enable our readers to form some conception 
of the hardships to which the early discoverers of Siberia 
were constantly exposed :— 


“On the 13th of August, (1740.) the vessel was sur- 
rounded and violently pressed upon by large masses of 
ice. ‘Phey lost their bowsprit, and what was worse, they 
sprung a large leak. For three days they pumped inces- 
suntly, without being able to reduce the water in the 
hold; so, to lighten the ship, they were obliged to throw 
their guns overboard, and land their stores, &c. on the 
ice. By this means, the vessel was, for the moment, 
prevented from sinking, but the situation of the mariners 
was not the less dreadful. They were ata distance from 
the coast, surrounded by immense masses of ice, among 
which they were driven about by the current and the 
wind, with the momentary anticipation of seeing their 
already damaged vessel completely destroyed. In this 
fearful condition they remained six entire days, their 
destraction appearing all the time certain. 

“On the 19th the weather became calm, and a severe 
frost set in, which covered the open places with a thin 
crust of ice. A few of the most daring offered to start 
on foot in search of the coast, which, it was calculated, 
must lie about twenty versts to the south. ‘They set otf 
on their dangerous journey, met a number of open places, 
which they found means to ferrying themselves 
over 6n loose pieces of ice, and after much suffering and 
peril they reached the coast in safety. In the mean 
time the frost had become more and more intense, and, 
after an interval of three days, the sea was completely 
covered with ice. Laptew and his companions hastened 
to avail themselves of this circumstance. ‘l hey loaded 
themselves with as large a stock of provisions as they 
could carry, and set off for the coast, which they hap pily 
reached; but after their first congratulations at this their 
escape, they discovered that their present situation also 
was none of the most gratifying, since many large 
streams, down which the ice was still floating in great 
quantities, wnade it impossible for them to reach their 
winter station on the Khotanga. They saw themselves 
constrained, for the present, to remuin in this d 
wilderness, where they were unable to find any desert 
tion of wood for firing ; this they felt the greater want of, 
as the frost was becoming more and more intense, and 
they were wholly without shelter of any kind. ‘To pro 
tect themselves in some measure agzinst the cold, they 
dug holes in the frozen ground, into which they crept, 


pass, 


esolate 
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taking turns with each other for the undermost place. 
A party was daily sent to the ship, to bring on shore as 
much as possible of the remaining provisions; this, how- 
ever, lasted only till the 30th of August, on which day a 
violent storm argse, that broke up the ice, and carried 
the ship with all its contents out to sea. The unfortu- 
nate crew was thas deprived of the greater portion of the 
supplies on which their last hopes rested, and remained 
on the inhospitable shore, wholly destitate of what under 
such circumstances is usually deemed indispensable, ex- 
posed to hunger and cold, te which many of them soon 
fell victims. The survivors did not, however, yield to 
despair; they bore their sufferings with admirable firm. 
ness and patience, and continued obedient to their com- 
mander. 

“Thus passed away aterrible month. At length, on 
the 21st of September, the streams were sufficiently 
frozen over to allow Laptew and his companions to de- 
part in search of their last year’s winter residence. The 
difficulties and hardships which they had to encounter 
on the way were innumerable. A part of their scanty 
stores were laden on small sledges drawn by half fa- 
mished dogs; the remainder was carried by the ex- 
hausted mariners themselves, Thus for five-and-twenty 
days they wandered through unknown wilds, in which 
it was only by unremitting labour that they were able 
to force their way through ice and snow. During this 
part of the journey, twelve more of the crew died of cold 
and exhaustion, At length, completely worn out, they 
reached their winter residence on the Khotanga, where, 
for the first time, since nearly three months, they were 
able to repose themselves in a warm hut, where, for the 
first time also, they were again enabled to enjoy warm 
food, or indeed any food prepared by the aid of fire. 
Here Laptew resolved to remain till the return of spring, 
and then, as soon as the weather permitted, to return 
with the rest of his crew to the mouth of the Yennissei, 
where, in the magazines there established, he hoped to 
find a fresh supply of provisions, of which he stood 
greatly in need.” 


What Laptew was unable to accomplish by sea, he 
found means to do with the aid of sledges, and partly by 
himself, partly by the officers under his command, it 
was distinctly ascertained that between the mouth of the 
Lena and that of the Yennissei there was no point at 
which the northern coast of Asia was connected with 
any arctic continent. 

It remains for as to speak ofthe fourth division of this 
gigantic Polar expedition. It sailed in August, 1735, 
but during the first year the vessel was not able to get 
more than 120 wersts to the west, where the commander 
Lieutenant Lassinias determined to winter, but where 
his men were attacked with scurvy, which raged with 
such violence that the lieutenant himself and forty-three 
of his crew fell victims to the malady, and of the nine 
survivors several died before they could reach Yakoutsk. 
In the following year a fresh crew was provided and 
placed under the command of Demetrius Laptew, who 
continued year after year his fruitless endeavours to 
reach Behring’s Strait by sea, till in 1741 he finally re- 
nonnced the attempt as impracticable. 

It is to this vast expedition that we are indebted for 
our imperfect knowledge of the geography of northern 
Asia. Science, in those days, had not yet placed within 
t'e navigator’s reach the many invaluable aids which 
are now at the seaman's command. The charts drawn 
up by the officers of the Empress Anna, therefore, are 
not to be relied on. The latitude even which they have 
assigned to the several points of that part of the coast 
visited and surveyed by the author of the work now be. 
fore us, has seldom been found correct by later visitors; 


the latitude also, were determined only by the ship's 
reckoning, upon which it is evident very little depen. 
dence is to be placed. 

The ill success that attended the endeavours of Deme- 
trius Laptew to sail round the north-eastern coast of Asia, 
seems to have stimulated rather than to have discouraged 
new adventurers. To this, a circumstance contributed 
which operated a complete revolution in the commerce 
of northern Siberia. Immense quantities of mammoth’s 
bones had been discovered in the naked heaths situated 
between the rivers Khotanga and Anadyr, and hed be- 
come to their fortunate discoverers a most valuable arti- 
cle of trade. The desire of gain induced many of the 
Siberian merchants to seek with unremitting eagerness 
for fresh deposits of antediluvian bones, and to these in- 
terested researches we are indebted for no inconsider- 
able portion of our present geographical knowledge of 
northern Asia. The most fortunate of these enterprising 
travellers appears to have been a merchant of the name 
of Laechow, to whom we owe the discovery of the 
large islands to the north of the Yana and Indigirka 
rivers. In these islands there appears to have been 
found an almost inexhaustible stock of mammoth’s 
bones, of which their discoverer was careful to secure to 
himself the exclusive exploitation by an imperial patent. 

In August, 1778, our own countryman Cook appeared 
in Behring’s Strait. He surveyed as large a portion of 
the Tshuktschen or Tshesko coast as the opposing masses 
of ice allowed him to approach. He was the first navi- 
gator in the Siberian waters that ever attempted, on 
scientific principles, to determine the longitude of the most 
important points along the coast, and M. Von Wrangel 
does his illustrious predecessor the justice to confirm the 
correctness of his observations. Cook contributed not a 
little to strengthen the popular belief in the existence of 
an arctic continent of large extent. He assigned various 
| grounds for the belief: the very trifling increase in the 
depth of the sea, as he receded from the coast; the 
swarms of wild geese and ducks that came every year 
from the north, towards the month of August; the pecu- 
liar @onformation of the icebergs, &c. The appearance 
of birds of passage, however, arriving from the north, 
towards the end of winter, a circumstance en which 
Cook placed his principal reliance, as demonstrating the 
existence of a large northern land, is one that has since 
been satisfactorily explained. The wild geese subsist 
chiefly on fish, to which they are debarred access by the 
| Seesing of the rivers, and in search of which they are 
obliged to fly towards the open water, which is found 
farther towards the north, where it has now been as- 
certained that, even in the severest winter, when the 
thermometer of Reaumur stands at 45 degrees under the 
| freezing point, the Arctic Ocean continues free from ice. 
| In proportion as the ice breaks up the birds are obliged 
to fly towards the shore, where they usually arrive just 
before their moulting season, and whence they return 
towards the north as soon as the winter sets in again. 

The achievements of Cook excited the emulation of 
the Russian government, and in 1787 Captain Billings 
sailed, with two vessels, from the Kolyma, with the view, 
among others, of ascertaining the practicability of going 
by sea eastward to Behring’s Strait. Like all his pre- 
decessors, Billings was prevented by the ice from pro- 
ceeding more than about a hundred miles along the coast. 
He felt the hopelessness of attempting to navigate this 
part of the ocean, and consulted with his officers, whether 
it might not be more advisable to choose the winter for 
the period of their researches, when they might proceed 
over the ice a considerable distance to the north, in 
sledges drawn by dogs. This plan, however, was soon 
abandoned, under an idea that it would be impossible to 
carry with them a eufficient stock of food for the large 
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number of dogs that would be required. Billivgs then 
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left his ships in the Kolyma, and went over land to 
Okhotsk, where a vessel was fitted out for his use, in 
which he renewed his attempt in the ensuing summer, 
but in which he was unable to proceed farther than Cook 
had done before him. 

No scientific expedition of any kind was undertaken 
in this part of the Arctic Ocean after that of Billings till 
the year 1809, but several discoveries were in the mean 
time made by the enterprising fur-hunters, and by the 
seekers after mammoth's bones. In the year just named, 
the Russian chancellor of state, Romanzow, commissioned 
a public officer of the name of Hedenstrém to complete 
the survey of the newly discovered Laechow or Liaghoff 
Islands, and while engaged in this task the enterprising 
Russian made the important discovery, that the crust of 
ice by which the Arctic Ocean was supposed to be cover- 
ed, extended only to a short distance northward. Heden- 
strom, while engaged in the survey, sent one of his 
assistants, the Cossack Tatarimow, fiom Cape Kamme- 
noy, the eastern extremity of New Siberia, to try how 
far he would be able to proceed to the north. Before he 
had gone more than twenty-five wersts he came to open 
waters, nor could he discover any signs of loose ice on 
the ocean that lay stretched before his eyes. We shall 
see, hereafter, that a similar phenomenon bufiled all the 
atternpts of Wrangel to proceed due north to any consi- 
derabie distance over the ice. 

Hedenstr6m was recalled from the Lacchow Islands in 
1811, when the farther survey was committed to one of 
his assistants, M. Pschenezyn, who made the dangerous 
experiment of spending the summer on these arctic 
islands, a period of the year when the breaking up of 
the ice renders it impossible to send any supplies from 
Siberia, He suffered the severest privations during the 
mild season; nevertheless, he and his companions made 
some interesting discoveries in the interior of the islands. 
They discovered large herds of wild reindeer, and evi- 
dent signs that at no distant period these islands must 
have been either the fixed residence or the frequent resort 
of numerous tribes of men. 

On the mammoth’s bones, which may not inaptly be 
called the peculiar produce of Siberia and the northern 
islands, some interesting particulars are found in Heden- 
strom'’s journal. He observed that the farther he pro- 
ceeded towards the north, the smaller in size, but the 
more abundant in quantity, became these relics of a for- 
mer world. In the Laechow Islands it is a rare circum. 
stance to discover a mammoth’s tosk weighing more 
than three pood,* whereas in the interior of Siberia it is 
not an uncommon thing to meet with one of four times 
that weight. On the other hand, the immense quantities 
of these bones found in the Siberian islands form one of 
the most remarkable phenomena connected with these 
singular remains, In the words of Sannikow, one of 
Hedenstr6m’s companions, “the first of the Laechow 
Islands is little more than one mass of mammoth's 
bones,” and thoveh for upwards of cighty years the 
Siberian traders have been bringing over annually large 
cargoes of them, there appears as yet to be no sensible 
diminution in the apparently inexhaustible store. The 
teeth found in these islands are also much whiter and 
more fresh than those of the continent. The most 
valuable were met with on a low sandbank on the west- 
ern coast; and there, when after a long prevalence of 
easterly winds the sea recedes, a fresh supply of mam- 
moth’s bones is always found. Hedenstrém infers from 
this that large quantities of these bones must exist at the 
bottom of the ocean. 

Such is a brief abstract of the various attempts made 
at different times to extend the geographical knowledge 

* The Russian pood is equal to 40 pounds Russian, or 
about 36 pourids English. 
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of Siberia previously to the expedition which forms the 
more immediate object of our present attention. “ With 
the exception of those of Cock and Billings,” says Von 
Wrangel, “ none of these several expeditions can be said 
to have afforded satisfactory results in a scientific point 
of view. Their authors differ frequently more than 14 
degree from one another in the latitude assigned to the 
most important points on the coast. ‘Thus the latitude 
of Cape Switoi Noss is 70° 53’ according to Sarytschew ; 
71° 50’, according to Hedenstrom; and 72° 50’, accord- 
ing to Laptew. Moreover, the whole coast from Cape 
Schelagskoi to the North Cape remained completely ‘un- 
known, and the account of Deshneff’s navigation from 
the Kolyima to Behring’s Strait was so vague and obscure, 
that the English hydrographer Burney considered it to 
strengthen his well-known hypothesis of the existence of 
a northern peninsula connecting the continents of Asia 
and America. Lastly, an assertion of Sennikow, that he 
had seen land to the north of the islands of Kotelnoi and 
New Siberia, had found many adherents; so that the 
geography of this part of the Russian empire continued 
in a state of complete uncertainty, while the remarkable 
researches of Ross, Parry, and Franklin, had led to the 
most exact survey and description of the northern coast 
of the new continent. ‘To remove so important a blank 
in the geography of our country, the Emperor Alexander 
I., ordered two expeditions to be fitted out, under the 
command of naval officers, with a view to an exact sur- 
vey of the North Eastern Coast of Siberia, from the 
mouth of the Yana to the Schelagskoi Noss, and also 
with a view to a more close examination of the islands 
sitnated in the Arctic Ocean.” 

One of these expeditions was placed under the com- 
mend of Lieutenant Anjou, to whom we are indebted tor 
a survey of the coast from the Lena to the Indigirka, and 
for a complete map of the Laechow Islands, but whose 
personal narrative has not yet, we believe, ever been 
made public; the second expedition was that directed by 
Licutenant Von Wrangel, whose task it was to complete 
the survey of the North Eastern Coast of Siberia, and to 
determine, if possible, the long pending enigma, of the 
| existence of a large polar continent. Of this second ex- 

pedition the reading world is now for the first time favour- 
ed with a detailed account. 

| Experience had sufficiently shown that, owing to the 
immense quantities of drift ice, no important results are 
to be hoped for from any attempt to navigate the polar 
seas during the summer, unless conducted upon an cn- 
tirely new principle. The only practicable plan appeared 
| to be, to select the winter for the period of their opera- 
tions, when a thick and solid crust of ice was supposed 
}to cover the ocean, over which it might be possible to 
| proceed, in sledges drawn by dogs, to an almust indefi- 
jae distance. On the 23d of March, 1820, therefore, 
| Messrs. Anjou and Von Wrangel left St. Petersburg ; 
j}and on the 2d of November our author arrived at Nish- 
ney Kolymsk, which for three years was destined to 
form the centre of his operations. 

In a brief chapter, of twenty pages, M. Von Wrangel 
describes his hasty journey from the one extreme to the 
jother of his sovereign’s vast dominions. ‘To an obser- 
vagt eve, however, many interesting facts will present 
themselves, even where time has been measured out in 
the most niggardly fashion. Some of his suggestions 
| for the social improvement of these northern regions are 
admirable, and will meet, we trust, with that attenticn 
from the Russian government, to which they are so 
justly entitled. Nature has endowed Siberia with an 
invaluable advantage, in the many splendid rivers which 
flow from Central Asia to the Frozen Ocean, nearly all 
which are navigable throughout the greater part of their 
extent. By means of these rivers it is that the northern 
districts are supplied with many of those articles which 
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there are deemed luxuries, but which in Europe are 
counted among the most indispensable necessaries of 
life. It is seldom, however, more than eight or nine 
weeks that the navigation continues completely open, 
und when the ice remains unusually late, or returns un- 
usually early, the inhabitants of the bleak heaths washed 
by the Frozen Ocean must subsist, for nearly two years, 
almost exclusively on the fish caught during their briet 
interval from frost, or on the meat of such animals 
(chiefly reindeer and wild geese) as they have been able 
to killin their sammer months. The establishment of a 
single steamer on each river, in M. Von Wrangel’s 
opinion, would ensure a regular and constant supply to 
these un iappy tenants of an ever-frozen land. The 
establishment of one steamer on the Lena “ would give 
new life to the whole line of navigation, 4000 wersts in 
extent, irom Irkutsk to the waters of the ocean; industry 
would be developed in these regions; the inhabitants 
would receive the necessaries of life with more regularity 
and at an infinitely lower price; and the brie! Siberian 
summer would be lengthened by being judiciously taken 
advantage of. ‘The inexhaustible forest on the shores 
of the upper Lena would afford an ample supply of 
cheap fuel, and to the inhabitants a new species of occu- 
pation.” 

At Yakoutsk we are already made acquainted in 
some degree with the rude character of northern 
Siberia :— 


“The town is situated on a naked plain on the left 
shore of the Lena. In the spacious streets are seen 
only mean houses or huts, surrounded by high wooden 


palings, but in vain the eye wanders amid the gloomy 


assemblage of boards and beams in search of a tree or 
even of a stunted bush, Nothing announces the presence 
of the short summer, unless it be the absence of snow, 
which, with its dazzling whiteness would do some- 
thing to interrupt the sumbre grey uniformity of the 
scene.” 

Yakoutsk, however, is an improving place, and luxury, 
we are ussured, is making rapid strides among its in- 
habitants. The general adoption of glazed windows is 
given as an instance, though even here these must in 
severe weather Le removed, and large plates of ice sub- 
stituted for them, no glass being able to resist the intense 
frost of a Siberian winter. Snow moistened with water 
supplies, in such cases, the place of putty, and closes the 
windows more completely against the admission of air, 
than all our southern appliances of listing or double 
sashes. The moral improvement of the population 
appears, however, scarcely to keep pace with the pro- 
gress of luxury :— 


“ Very little attention is paid to education. Children 
are usually, immediately after their birth, consigned to 
the care of a Yakoot nurse, who feeds them up as well 
as she can, and, afier two or three years generally re- 
turns them, tolerably Yukvotised, to the parents. As 
they grow up they learn a little reading and writing from 
the priest or his assistant, and are then initiated into the 
mysteries of the Siberian fur-trade, or obtain small ap- 
pointments about the government offices, in the hope of 
one day attaining a rank, a thing here likewise eagerly 
sought afier. This system of education accounts for a 
phenomenon that at first surprised me, namely, that even 
in the better circles the Yakoot language prevai!s almost 
to as great an extent as French does in our two principal 
cities. This struck me particularly at a splendid enter- 
tainment given by one of the wealthiest for-traders in 
honour of the patron saint of his wife. Although the 
company consisted of the governor, the principal clergy, 
and public officers, and of a few merchants, the greater 
part of the conversation was so interlarded with Yakoot- 





ish fragments that I was scarcely able to take any sliare 
in it.” 

At Yakontsk Messrs. Anjou and Von Wrangel parted, 
the former descending the Lena by water, while the 
latter proceeded over land to Nishney Kolymsk. Travel- 
ling in sledges or carriages ceases at Yakoutsk. Be. 
yond it no beaten road is to be found in Siberia. Our 
author, therefore, had to proceed on horseback, over the 
mountainous part of his journey, till he reached the 
northern plains, where sledges drawn by dogs furm the 
usual winter conveyance. His first camping out, on the 
night after his departure from Yakoutsk, appears to 
have given him a lively foreboding of the kind of ser- 
vice for which he was preparing. The thermometer, 
when he arose to make his morning’s toilet, stood at two 
degrees below the freezing point (44° according to Fah- 
renheit). 


“ It was literally with a shudder that I thought of the 
Siberian winter before me, when only a few degrees of 
frost are currently denominated warm weather, and it 
seemed to me inconceivable how I should be able to en- 
dure such a long continuance of intense cold. But man 
is a creature of all climates and all zones; necessity, 
resolution, and habit, soon enable him to overcome the 
severest corporal sufferings and inconveniences. A few 
weeks later, it seemed to me, as to the inhabitants of 
Kolymsk, that 10° of cold (22° below the freezing point 
of Fahrenheit) was quite a mild temperatare.” 


In the valley of Midr6 we are introduced to a Yakoot 
who passes for a Croesus in that part of the world. His 
lands and herds are valued at upwards of half a million 
of rubles, yet he retains almost all the habits of his race. 
One of the distinguishing characteristics of this pastoral 
nation, as of the Hindoos, appears to be an extravagant 
fondness for litigation, to gratify which they will often 
undertake fatiguing and costly journeys, when the mat- 
ter in dispute does not perhaps exceed half a ruble. M. 
Von Wrangel hints that the Russian functionaries are not 
slow in encouraging a propensity from which they derive 
a material part of their income. 

An English groom would find some difficulty in pic- 
turing to himsel! the habits of the Yakoot horses :— 


“They will ofien,” says M. Von Wrangel, “ make the 
most fatiguing journeys, of more than three months’ 
duration, and though during the whole of this time they 
receive no nourishment but the shrank and half decayed 
grass, which they are obliged to scrape with their hoofs 
from under the snow and ice, nevertheless they continue 
strong and in good condition, and manifest the most 
astonishing powers of endurance. It is remarkable, also, 
that the Yakoot horses preserve their teeth uninjured to 
a very advanced age, whereas those of European horses 
are worn away as they grow old. This may possibly be 
oceasioned by the hard corn on which ours are fed, 
while those of Siberia never receive oats, nor indeed any 
thing but the soft grass. ‘The Siberian horses also con- 
tinue young much longer than ours do; one of them will 
do good service to his master for thirty years.” 


Anxious as we are to bring our anthor to Nishney 
Kolymsk, the point at which his scientific labours pro- 
perly commenced, we cannot refuse ourselves the plea- 
sure of pausing for a moment, to make our readers 
acquainted with Father Michael, the Russian priest of 
Saschiversk,* a small town on the banks of the Indi- 
girka; so small indeed, that it consists only of a church 


* Siberian geographers may, however faulty in no- 
menclature, claim the praise of great accuracy in detail. 
This village of five huts figures away on our globes under 
Zaterersk and numerous other designations. 
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and four or five huts, the whole population being com- 
posed of the priest, his brother, a Yakoot postmaster, and 
two Russian families. Consigned as Father Michael was 
to what must have appeared so insignificant a station, he 
has found means, by the zealous discharge of his pastoral 
daties, to make his name known and respected through- 
out a large portion of his sovereign’s dominions. Father 
Michael, when M. Von Wrangel visited him, in 1820, 
was eighty-seven years of age, sixty of which had been 
passed in his humble living. During this period he had 
not merely baptised, but had really initiated into the first 
principles of the Christian religion, more than 15,000 
Yakoots, Tungusians, and Yukaheers; and by his 
preaching and friendly counsel, and more perhaps by his 
example, he had found means to operate an evident im- 
provement in their moral and social condition. Age had 
in no way cooled the zeal of this Siberian apostle, who, 
regardless alike of peril and of the rigours of the climate, 
was still in the habit of travelling 2000 versts* every 
year to baptise the new-born children of his widely scat- 
tered flock, to whom he not only afforded spiritual con- 
solation and temporal advice, but was ready, on an 
emergency, to assume the office of physician, a character 
to which he may have been indebted for no small part of 
his influence over his rude parishioners. Father Michael, 
however, was not wholly absorbed by his clerical duties. 
Old as he was, he still went a fur-hunting to the neigh- 
bouring mountains, and relied upon his rifle for no smail 
addition to his little income; and he had succeeded in 
planting a little kitchen garden, in which he reared 
potatoes, turnips, cabbages, and other European vegeta- 
bles, exotics usually known only by name in these 
remote northern regions. Among other dainties, the old 
man placed before his guest a cake made of fish flour, an 
article of his own invention, The fish, having been 
completely dried, is rubbed into a fine powder, and, if 
kept from damp, may be preserved for a long time. M. 
Von Wrangel assures us, that, with the addition of a 
little wheaten flour, very savoury pastry may be made 
of it. 

The cold became more severe as our author advanced 
further towards the north, and before reaching Sredne- 
Kolymsk, though yet in the middle of October, the 
thermometer had already marked 29° below zero. He 
thought it high time, therefore, to make his winter 
toilette, the particulars of which may be interesting to 
those of our readers who are desirous of studying foreign 
fashions. 


“Over my customary travelling uniform I had first to 
pull a camisole with sleeves and breast-piece, both lined 
with the fur of the silver fox. Over my feet I drew 
double socks of soft young reindeer skin ; and, over these, 
high boots or torbassy of similar material. When riding, 
I put on, in addition, my nakolénniki or knee-pieces. 
Lastly came the Kukhlinka, or over-uil, a sort of wide 
sack with sleeves, made of donble reindeer skin, with 
fur inside and out, and a hood of fur hanging down the 
back. There were also a number of small pieces to 
protect the face ; the nanossnik for the nose, the naho- 
rodnik fur the chin, the natishniki for the ears, the 
nalobnik for the forehead, &c.; and to complete my cos- 
tume came an immense fox-skin cap with long ears. 
was so embarrassed by this cumbersome, and to me un- 
accustomed dress, that it was only with the assistance of 
my attendant I was able to mount my horse. For- 
tunately, the skin of the reindcer is exceedingly light, 
considering its warmth and closeness; otherwise it 
would be impossible to bear the weight of so many 
pieces of fur.” 





* The Russian verst is equal to about two-thirds of an 
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Nishney-Kolymsk is a wretched fishing village, con- 
sisting of a church and forty-two houses or huts, into 
which the inmates creep for shelter during their mige 
months’ winter, but which are left to take care of them- 
selves during what are called the summer months, when 
the whole population wander away to catch fish and 
reindeer, of which the meat when {rozen is laid by as a 
stock for the winter, Completely exposed to the piercing 
winds that come sweeping from the north pole, the 
climate of the place is even more severe than its latitude 
would imply. On the 2d of November, when M. Von 
Wranget? arrived, the thermometer stood at 32° (36° be- 
low zero of Fahrenheit); and though in summer the 
temperature sometimes rises to 18° (70° of Fahrenheit), 
yet the average for the year is not above &° below the 
freezing point of Réaumur. During the first week in 
September the Kolyma is usually frozen over, and in 
January the cold reaches 43° (59° below Fahrenheit’s 
zero), when the very act of breathing becomes painful, 
and the snow itself throws off a vapour! This intense 
cold is usually accompanied by a thick mist, a clear day 
being of rare occurrence during the whole winter. For 
eight and thirty days the sun never rises, and for fifty- 
two it never sets. ‘The summer itself brings little enjoy- 
ment with it, for in the carly part of July the gnats or 
mosquitoes appear in such countless swarms, that they 
fairly darken the atmosphere, when large fires are lighted 
of dried moss or leaves, under the smoke of which not 
only the inhabitants but even the cattle seek shelter from 
the persecution of their diminutive tormentors. These 
insects, however, perform one most important office for 
the good people of Nishney-Kolymsk, by driving the 
wild reindeer from the forest to the open heath or tundra. 
The herds wander by thousands during the gnat season 
towards the sea-coast, when, more particularly while 
crossing the rivers, large numbers of them are easily 
killed by the hunters. 

Vegetation is almost extinct in this northern region. 
A few berries are in favourable seasons collected by the 
women; but with this exception no plant grows that can 
be used for food. ‘The soil never thaws; and of the few 
stunted trees that still linger about the Lower Kulyma, 
the roots seldom strike into the ground, but lie for the 
most part stretched along the surface, as though they 
shrunk from the thick strata of ice below. A few wild 
flowers adorn the heaths in summer; the rose and the 
forget-me-not then invite the sentimental lover to expatiate 
on their beauty, if love and sentiment can indeed exist 
where all Nature is covered with an almost perpetual 
shroud—a north wind, even in summer, scarcely ever 
failing to bring with it a snow-storm. 

The district of Kolytask is calculated to contain 2498 
male inhabitants, including 325 Russians and Cossacks. 
Of this population, 2173 are subjected to the yassuk or 
direct tax, which produces 803 fox-skins, 28 sables, and 
10847 rubles in money. ‘The Russians are mostly the 
descendants of real or supposed criminals; the Cossacks 
claim the original conquerors of Siberia as their ances- 
tors, form a distinct corporation, and are exempt from the 
yassak. Our author speaks much of the social virtues of 
these simple-minded denizens of the North, who, during 
their long and dreary winter, find means to relieve the 
ium and y of their existence by song, dance, 
and various other unpretending in-door amusements. 

The dwellings of the Russians along the Lower Koly- 
ma vary but little from those of the Yakoots and other 
Siberian aborigines. The trees in this part of the country 
being too stunted to afford any materials for building, 
the inhabitants depend for their supply of timber wholly 
upon the drift wood brought down the river by the am 
nual inundations which seldom fail to accompany the 
breaking up of the ice. As soon as a sufficient mumber 
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the interstices of which are filled up with moss and 
elay, and for the sake of warmth a mound of earth is 
raised all round to a level with the window. ‘These huts 
measure usually from two to three fathoms square, and 
one and a half fathom in height. In one corner stands 
the tshuval, or fire-hearth, the smoke of which escapes 
by a small hole in the roof: but, in a few houses, luxury 
has extended already to the adoption of regular Russian 
stoves with chimneys. Low and incomplete partitions 
divide the sleeping-places of the several members of the 
family, and the rest of the dwelling is made fo serve all 
the multitarious offices of kitchen, workshop, sitting and 
reception room, broad benches beiag placed around, on 
which reindeer skins are spread as a ready couch for an 
occasional guest. Such a hut is usually provitled with 
two small windows of ten or twelve inches square, 
through which, if glazed, a scanty light would find its 
way, bat, as a substitute for glass, fish-bladders are used 
in summer, and in winter plates of ice, seldom less than 
six inches in thickness, through which only a very feeble 
portion of daylight is able to pierce. A small store-house 
usually stands by the side of the dwelling, and the roofs 
of both are fitted up with a scaffolding for the drying of 
fish. 

Little value appears to be set on cleanliness of any 
kind. Public baths are maintained by the order of go- 
vernment, though rarely visited by the inhabitants. Linen 
or calico is worn only by the more wealthy, and among 
them the use of it is mostly confined to the women. A 
shirt of soft reindecr skin with the fur inside, is gene- 
rally worn next the skin. The outer side of this garment 
is dyed with a red colour obtained from a decoction of 
alder bark, and round the edges and the sleeves it is or 
namented with narrow stripes of beaver and other skin, 
which are obtained at high prices from the Tshuktshi. 
The trousers, likewise of reindeer skin, descend half way 
down the leg, and over the whole comes the kamleya 
of thick tanned reindeer skin, without the fur. The 
kamleya soun receives a dark yellow tint, from the smoky 
atmosphere by which the wearer is almost surrounded. 
The above constitutes the home costume; but when the 
Kolymskite dandy ventures abroad he takes care to array 
himself iu various other descriptions of fur, of which 
some conception may be formed from the account, given 
a few pages back, of M. Von Wrangel’s travelling accou- 
trements. 

Except on state occasions, the dress of the women dif- 
fers but little from that of the men, unless in the ar- 
rangement of the head gear. 


“To form a just conception of life on the banks of the 
Kolyma,” says M. Von Wrangel, * one must have spent 
some time with the inhabitants. One must have seen 
them in their winter dwellings and in their summer 
balagans ; one must have shot down their rapid streams 
in the light canoe, mast have climbed mountains and 
rocks with them, or dashed in their light dog-drawn 
sledges through the most piercing cold over the boundless 
tundra; one must in short have become one of them- 
selves. Such was our life during the three years we 
spent here. We lived with them, dressed like them, fed 
on their dried fish, and shared with them the hardships 
and privations inseparable from the climate, and the fre- 
quent want even of food which it brings along with it. 

“Let as begin with the spring. The fishery forms 
their most important pursuit; indeed the very existence 
of the whole population depends upon it. The locality 
ot Nishney-Kolymsk, however, is unfivourable, and the 
inhabitants are obliged to migrate at this season to more 
suitable parts of the river. As seon as the winter ceases, 
they accordingly abandon their dwellings in search of 
some convenient spot, where they forthwith construct a 


bulagan, or light summer but, and immediately com. | 





mence their hostilities upon the piscatory tribe. Most of 


the Nishney-Kolymskites have regular country-houses of 


this description at the mouths of the several creeks and 
rivulets, which they begin to visit in April, in order to 
prepare. for the campaign. In the middle of May, when 
the merchants arrive from the fair of Ostrownoye, on 
their return to Yakoutsk, the whole population abandons 
the little place, leaving the whole town to the guardian- 
ship of one Cossack sentinel, and perhaps one or two old 
women, whom age prevents from joining in the general 
pursoit. 

“Spring is the most trying season of the whole year. 
The store collected during the summer and avtumn has 
usually been consumed for some time; the fish do not 
always make their appearance immediately, and the dogs, 
exhausted by their winter work, and yct more by the 
severe fast to which they have for some time been sub- 
jected, are too feeble to allow their masters to avail them- 
selves of the nast,* to catch a few elks and wild reindeer. 
Famine then appears in its most horrible form. Crowds 
of Tungusians and Yukaheers come flocking into the 
Russian villages in search of some subsistence. Pale 
and ghost-like they stagger about, and greedily devour 
every species of garbage that falls in their way. Bones, 
skins, thongs of leather, every thing in short that the 
stomach will receive, is eagerly converted into food. But 
small is the relief they find ; for the unthrifty tewnspeop!e 
are by this time almost as ill off themselves, and living 
npon the scanty remnant of fodder stored up for the use 
of the dogs, so that many of these faithful and valuable 
animals perish nearly every year of hunger. ‘There isa 
storehouse established by the government, where rye flour 
is sold to every comer; but the expense of conveying it 
from so enormous a distance enhances the price to such a 
degree that few are able to avail themselves of the facility 
thas afforded them. Although the additional accommo- 
dation is granted them of not paying before autumn, still 
there are not many who can afford to give twenty rubles 
for a pood of flour, which moreover has often been dam- 
aged during the protracted journey it has had to perform. 
Three of these periods of horror did I witness during 
three succeeding springs, and even now | shudder when 
I reflect on the scenes of suffering which 1 beheld, and of 
which it would be utterly impossible for me to attempt a 
description. 

“It is just when famine is at its worst that relief ar- 
rives. Suddenly countless swarms of birds make their 
appearance. Swans, geese, ducks, and several descrip- 
tions of snipes. These are the first heralds of spring, 
and at their coming hunger and want are at anend, Old 
and young, men and women, all that can walk or run, 
now rush out with guns, bows, and sticks, to kill as 
many as they may. In June the ice breaks up, a pro- 
fusion of fish comes crowding into the river. and all hands 
are in movement to avail themselves of the short season 
of grace to provide a store for the coming year. But 
here a new misfortuuve often assails them. The stream 
is not strong enough to fluat away with sufficient rapidity 
the mighty masses of ice. These accumulate in the nar. 
rows and shoals, and the water, arrested in its course, 
quickly overflows the whole of the low country, and, if 
the inhabitants are not quick enough in driving their 
horses to the hills, the poor animals are infallibly lost. 
In the summer of 1822, we had such an inundation at 





* When the warmth of the spring sun thaws the sur- 
face of the snow it freczes again during the night, 
whereby a‘thin crust of ice is formed, strong enough to 
bear a sledge with its team of dogs. In this condition the 
snow is called nast, over which the elks and reindeer are 
pursned during the night, and as, owing to their greater 
weight, they are constantly breaking through the ice, 
they are caught by the hunters with little trouble. 
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Nishney-Kolymsk, which came ypon us so suddenly that 
we had only just time to take refuge with a few of our 
most indispensable articles upon the flat roofs of our 
huts, where we were forced to remain for upwards of a 
week. The water rushed with fearful rapidity between 
the houses, and the whole place looked like a little archi- 
pelago of house tops, among which the inhabitants were 
merrily rowing about in their canoes, paying one another 
friendly visits and catching fish. 

* More or less these inundations occur every year, and 
when the waters subside the main fishery with nets be- 
gius. Fish form the chief food of man and dog. and for 
the yearly consuinption of the hundred families that cov. 
pose the little community of Nishney-Kolymsk, at least 
three millions of herrings are required. Many other kinds 
of fish are caught at this time, among which is the Nel. 
ma, a large description of salmon trout, but the first fish 
are generally thin, and are mostly converted into yukhala 
for the dogs; that is to say, cut open, cleaned, and dried 
in the air. From the entrails an abundance of train oil 
is obtained, which is used for food as well as for fuel. The 
yukola is distinguished from the yukhala merely by the 
selection of a better kind of fish, and by greater care in 
the preparation, 

“The proper season for bird hunting is when the ani- 
mals are moulting, when having lost their feathers they 
are unable to fly. Large detachments are then sent off 
frown the fishing stations, and numbers of swans and 
geese are killed with guns, bows, and sticks. The pro- 
dace of this chase is said to have diminished greatly of 
late years. Formerly it was no unusual thing for the 
hunters to bring home several thousands of geese in one 
day, whereas now they are content if they can catch as 
many dufing the whole season. 

“While the men are fishing and hunting, the women 
make the best ase of the interval of fine weather, to col- 
lect the scanty harvest which the vegetable kingdom yields 
them, in the shape of a few berries and aromatic herbs. 
The gathering in of the berries is a season of gaiety, like 
the vintage in southern climes. The young women wander 
about in large parties, spending the nights in the open 
air, and amusing themselves with song and dance, and 
other innocent diversions. The berries themselves are 
preserved by pouring cold water over them, and freezing 
them, in which condition they form one of the favourite 
dainties during the winter. Besides the berries they col. 
lect at this time the makarsha, a mealy root found in 
large quantities in the subterranean storehouses of the 
field-mice. The young girls appear to have a peculiar 
tact in discovering the magazines of these little notable 
animals, whom, without the least remorse, they plunder 
of the fruits of their provident industry.” 


Such is life on the Kolyma daring the short sum. 
mer, a season of activity for all, for in addition to the 
chief occupations uf which we have just laid a brief epi- 
tome before our readers, there are many other, though 
less momentous, calls upon the industry of the inhabi- 
Their huts perhaps want repairing, their boats 
have to be mended, and in the forests the traps must be 


tants, 


looked after. The Russians at Nishney-Kolymsk are 
supposed to set about 7500 traps in the neighbouring 
country, which are visited about eight or ten times during 
the winter, and at each time they expect to find something 
in every tenth trap. The animals mostly caught are 
sables and foxes. ‘The elks, the wild reindeer, and the 
wild sheep, also offer an attraction for the adventurous 
hunter, while others more ambitious wander forth in 
search of the mightier bear. The bear-hunters are the 
heroes of the Koly:na, and tales of their marvellous 
achievements form the standing topic during the long 
winter evenings, when old and young crowd about the 
warm tshuval, to while away their idle hours by the 
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songs and traditions of their Russian ancestors as well as 
of their adopted land. 

The best friend of man in almost every clime is the 
dog, but in northern Siberia existence would scarcely be 
possible without the aid of this invaluable animal. All 
along the Arctic Ocean the dog is almost the only beast 
of burden. He is harnessed to the light sledge, or narte, 
which will carry no inconsiderable load, and in which, 
during winter, the natives perform journies of incredible 
length. The Siberian dog bears a strong resemblance 
to the wolf. He has a long pointed snout, sharp upright 
ears, and a long bushy tail. Some of them have short 
hair, others a tulerably thick fur, and they are met with of 
all imaginable colours. Their size also differs very much, 
bul a dog is not thought fit for the sledge if less than one 
arshin and two wershok high, and one arshin and five 
wershok long.* Their barking resembles the howling 
of a wolf. They always remain in the open air. In 
summer they dig holes in the frozen earth to cool them- 
selves, and sometimes they will spend the whole day in 
the water to escape from the persecution of the gnats. 
Against the intense cold of winter they seek shelter by 
burying themselves under the snow, where they lie rolled 
up with the snout covered by the bushy tail. Of the 
cubs, the males only are usually kept, the females are 
mostly drowned, only one or two being entertained by 
each father of a family to preserve the breed. The rearing 
of these dogs forms an important occupation, and requires 
no little skill and judgment. A dog may be put to the 
sledge when a year old, but cannot be subjected to hard 
work before his third winter. The team of a sledge sel- 
dom consists of less than twelve of these dogs, of whom 
one is used as leader, upon whose breeding and docility 
the safety of the whole party depends. No dog must be 
used as a leader unless he be perfectly obedient to the 
voice of his master, nor unless the latter be certain that 
the animal will not be diverted one moment from his 
course by the scent of any kind of game. This last 
point is one of the highest importance, and if the dog has 
not been well broken in, but turns to the righ? or left, 
the rest of the dogs will immediately join in the pursuit, 
when the sledge is of course overturned, and the whole 
pack continue the chase until some natural obstacle in- 
tervene to arrest their course. A well-taught leader, on 
the other hand, nct only will not allow himself to be se- 
duced from his duty, but will often display the most as. 
tonishing tact in preventing the rest of the team from 
yiclding to their natural instinct. On the boundless tun- 
dra, during a dark night, while the surrounding atmo. 
sphere is obscured by the fulling snow, it is to the intelli- 
gence of his leading dog that the traveller is constantly 
indebted for his preservation. If the animal has once 
been the same road before, he never fails to discover the 
customary halting-place, though the hut may have been 
completely buricd under the drifting snow. Suddenly 
the dog will remain motionless upon the trackless and 
unbroken surface, and by the friendly wagging cf his 
tail announce to his master that he need only fall to work 
with his snow-shovel to find the door of the hut that 
offers him a warm lodging for the night. The snow- 
shovel on these winter excursions appears to be an ap- 
pendagve without wlrich no traveller ventures upon a 
journey. 

In summer the dog is no less serviceable than in win- 
ter. Asin the one season he is yoked to the sledge, so 
in the other he is employed to draw the canoe up against 
the stream, and here they display their sagacity im an 
equally surprising manner, At a word, they halt, or 
where an opposing rock bars their progress on the one 
side, they will plange into the water, swim across the 


* Three Russian arshins make seven English feet, and 
each arshin is divided into sixteen wershok. 
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river, and resume their course along the opposite bank. 
In short, the dog is as indispensable to the Siberian set- 
tler, as the tame reindeer to the Laplander. ‘The mutual 
attachment between the Siberian and his dog is in pro- 
portion to their mutual dependence on each other. M. 
Von Wrangel relates remarkable instances of the extent 
to which he has seen some of the people carry their fond- 
ness for their dogs. In 1821 an epidemic disease broke 
out among the dogs in Siberia, and carried off many 
thousands of them. 


“A Yukaheer family had lost the whole of the twenty 
dogs of which they had recently been possessed, and two 
newly-born cubs were all that remained. As these ani- 
mals were still blind, and without a mother’s care, it 
scarcely appeared possible to preserve them. The Yuka- 
heer’s wife, to save the last remnant of the wealth of her 
house, resolved that the two dogs should share the milk 
of her breast with her own child. She was rewarded. 
‘The two adopted sucklings throve wonderfully, and be- 
came the ancestors of a new and vigorous race of dogs.” 


The safferings of the poor inhabitants, in consequence 
of the loss of the dogs, through the epidemic malady that 
raged in 1821 and 1822, were dreadful in the extreme. 
Yet will it be believed, that an order was once actually 
issued by the government at St. Petersburg, to destroy 
all the dogs throughout the north of Siberia, “ on account 
of their consuming such quantities of provisions, and 
thereby occasioning such frequent famines.” The order 
was not executed, because it would have required the 
whole Russian army to enforce the command, and after 
a while means were found to enlighten the rulers upon 
the absurd tyranny of their proposed “ reform.” We sce 
thus that England is not the only country where a colo- 
nial minister will at times indulge in the most extrava- 
gant vagaries, 

Let us now accompany the Siberian into the interiur 
of his hut, to which be returns as soon as the frost has 
put a stop to his fishing and hunting. The walls are 
carefully caulked with clay and moss; a fresh mound of 
earth is collected outside; the tshuval is repaired, and 
tresh ice-panes fastened into the windows. All this is 
seldoim finished before the beginning of December. Then 
the several members of the fumily begin to creep more 
and more closely around their warm hearth, where a 
crackling fire yields the nutive of the arctic zone his only 
substitute for the absent sun. The fame of the tshuval 
and of one or more lamps is then seen glimmering 
through the ice-panes, while from the low chimney arises 
a glowing column of smoke, carrying op with it, every 
now and then, a complete shower of sparks. The dogs 
crouch about the house, and three or four times a day, at 
tolerably regular intervals, more frequently perhaps when 
the moon shines, they raise a most tremendous howling, 
which is audible to a great distance over the plain, A 
low door, lined with the skin of a reindeer, or, if possi- 
ble, with that of a white bear, admits the stranger into 
the interior of this dwelling. ‘There the father and his 
sons are seen mending Uieir nets, or making bows, 
urrows, and hunting-soears, The women are see sorting 
and dressing the furs which the men bave perhaps 
broaght home from their last visit to the traps, or they 
may be engaged in the feminine task of repairing their 
owo or their husbands’ garments, on which occasions 
the sinews of the reindeer are made to supply the place 
of thread. 

The dainties prepared by the culinary skill of the 
Kolymska matrons are not exactly calculated to excite 
the appetite of a Parisian gourmand. Fish and reindeer 
flesh form the invariable piéces de résistance, and train 
oil is the constantly recurring sauce. Yet, even with 
these scanty materials to go to work upon, female inge- 
nutty is seldom at a loss to vary the bill of farc. An 





accomplished French cook will boast of his ability to 
dress eggs in three hundred and sixty-five different ways, 
and the housewife on the banks of the Kuolyma shows 
herself almost equally inventive. Thus we have cakes 
made of the roe of the fish, or of the dry fish flour 
pounded in a mortar. Then the belly of the fish is 
chopped small, anc, with the addition of a little reindeer 
flesh and makarsha root, thickened with train oil, the 
delicate compound appears before us in the shape of a 
savoury forced ball. Smoked reindeer tongues are sel- 
dom produced, unless in honour of a guest, and small 
slices of frozen fish eaten raw are esteemed in these dis- 
tant regions as highly as the glace a la vanille at the 
Café de Paris. Salt never enters their food, but is always 
produced if a stranger partakes their meal. Tea and 
sugar are seen only at the tables of the wealthy, on 
which occasions the yvkola or dried fish supplics the place 
of toast or biscuit, bread being a delicacy which few can 
afford to indulge in. Flour, always an expensive article, 
is seldom seen except among the aristocracy of the place, 
and is generally used for the composition of a beverage 
called suturan. This is prepared by roasting ‘the flour 
in a pan, and stirring it into a paste, with a little melted 
butter or fish oil. Upon this is poured boiling water, 
and the infusion is drank warm out of cups. Our 
author assures us the beverage is both nutritive and 
agreeable; but he had gone through a three years’ sea- 
soning, and custom may go far to reconcile the pulate 
even to the bonne bouche of a Siberian cuisine. 

Flirtation, courtship, love, and jealousy, still maintain 
their empire over the youthful heart, even in the remote 
north, itis the daily office of the young ladies of Ko- 
lymsk to fetch water from the river, where a well is cut 
in the ice. Here the love-sick youth never fails to watch 
for the arrival of his mistress, and manifests his attach- 
ment by filling her pails, and perchance even carrying 
them home for her. Such an act of gallantry is looked 
on asa formal declaration of love, and always excites the 
envy and médisance of less favoured rivals. The hole in 
the ice is the daily gossiping place fur the young of both 
sexes, and we can easily believe what we are told, that 
the fair damsels are exceedingly careful that the water 
pails shall be freshly.filled every day. 

Shortly after M. von Wrangel’s arrival at Nishney- 
Kolymsk, the little place was put quite into commotion 
by the arrival of Captain Cochrane, whose delightful 
account of his pedestrian excursions through these 
regions are already well known to the British public. 
Our countryman remained some time there, and mani- 
fested a wish to accompany the expedition over the ice 
of the Arctic Ocean, for which the Russian seaman was 
preparing; “ but such an increase to our party,” says 
our author, “on a journey where every additional pound 
weight of luggage had to be seriously considered, would 
have occasioned so many difficulties with respect to 
sledges, provisions, and the like, that I deemed it expe- 
dient not to avail myself of his offer.” Disappointed in 
his wish to join the main expedition, Captain Cochrane 
contented himself with accompanying a small party to 
the fair of Ostrownoye, whither von Wrangel despatched 
one of his officers to cuilivate the good graces of the 
Tsheakoes, whose country he was about to visit Pre- 
viously to the departure of the Englishman, however, 
our author determined to astonish the good people of the 
town by a splendid entertainment in honour of the 
stranger. 


“Tt was on Twelfth Night that I invited all the élite 
of the place to a wetsherinka or ball. I chose one of the 
largest houses for the occasion. It belonged to a Cossack, 
who happened to be something of a violin player. The 
ball-room, about eighteen feet square, was sumptuously 
illuminated by several lamps of train oil. The walls and 
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benches having been subjected to a washing (an operation 
which it would be impossible to say when they had last 
undergone,) were ornamented with some attempt at dra- 
pery, und on the floor some yellow sand was scattered. 
By way of refreshments for the ladies, I had procured 
tea and lump sugar, together with a few plates of cedar- 
nuts. ‘The supper consisted of some fish-cakes, yukala, 
and frozen reindeer marrow. At five o'clock our guests 
appeared, in their best furs, and their gaudiest holiday 
attire. After the first few exclamations of wonder and 
admiration at the luxury and splendour of the entertain- 
ment, the ladies took their seats on the benches along 
the wall, and commenced singing some of our national 
melodies. The younger part of the company amused 
themselves with a variety of jeux innocens, and danced 
slowly and heavily, as though it had been a task, to the 
unaccountable tones which the not very pliant fingers of 
our madsical host, an old reindeer hunter, contrived to 
draw from his cracked fiddle, two of the strings of which 
were of reindeer sinews, the other two of twisted silk. 
The men were grouped around the tshuval, and seemed 
#xceedingly to enjoy the little addition of brandy which 
I offered them as a qualification to their tea At ten 
o'clock the party broke up, and my guests departed with 
endless assurances of gratitude for the costly manner in 
which I had entertained them, Nor were these mere 
set speeches ; on the contrary, they were honestly meant, 
for even in the subsequent years of our stay, the magni- 
ficent and delightful Prasduik was often referred to, asa 
bright point in the gloomy uniformity of their customary 
manner of living.” 


M. von Wrangel found on his arrival at Nishney- 
Kolymsk, that the necessary preparations for his expedt- 
tion had been neglected, and all his endeavours to collect 
the requisite number of sledges, and the requisite quan- 
tity of food for the dogs having failed, he was obliged, 
for that year, to renounce hgs journey to the north over 
the icy surface of the Arctic Ocean. Not, however, 
wholly to lose his time, he determined to attempt a 
month’s excursion along the coast, of which only a very 
small portion was at that time known. The inhabitants 
had long stood greatly in awe of the Tshuktshi or Tshes- 
koes, and had therefore seldom ventured farther than the 
Baranow Rocks, which were deemed the frontier mark 
of the Russian territory. It was known, however, that 
the Tsheskoes themselves were little in the habit of ven- 
turing so fur towards the Russian line, the coast from the 
Baranow Rocks to Cape Shelagskoi being generally left 
anoccupied by both parties, as a sort of neutral ground. 
Our author resolved accordingly to devote the time that 
remained to him to a survey of the coast as far as the 
above cape. 

The place of rendezvous was Sukharnoye at the mouth 
of the Kolyma, a “town” consisting of two uninhabited 
houses, to which a few families are in the habit of re- 
pairing during the fishing season. 


“Fifty versts before reaching Sukharnoye we lost 


sight of the stunted shrubs, and found ourselves 1 one 
unbounded plain of snow, unbroken, unless here and 
there by an occasional fox-trap. A man accustoms him- 
self, no doubt, to every thing in time, but the first im- 
pression produced by this gigantic shroud admits of no 
comparison with any other object in nature, and night, 
by obscuring the spectacle, comes as a positive relief.” 


M. von Wrangel had sent one of his officers, as we 
have already seen, to the fair of Ostrownoye, a scene of 
which a lively description has been given by Cochrane, 
and with which we will, therefore, not detain our readers, 
though the spirited report of M. Matiuschkin is one that 
will well repay perusal. It was while the one party was 
absent ut the fair, that the gallant lieutenant with another 
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of his officers started for Cape Shelagskoi. Nine sledges 
were prepared; three for the travellers, and six to carry 
fish for men and dogs; and as this species of traveling is 
one which none of our modern tourists have as yet had 
an opportunity of describing, we will endeavour to give 
our readers some idea of the appearance of the little cara- 
van at starting. 

We have already seen something of the winter travel- 
ing costume in these regions; and when it is borne in 
mind that the party contemplated a month’s excursion 
in February over the ice of the Polar Sea, it will be taken 
for granted that none of the multitudinous appliances of 
furs on furs would be left behind. During the whole 
period of the journey, they could not once hope to obtain 
the shelter of a hut; the protection of an iceberg, to keep 
off the north wind, was the utmost they could look for 
when encamping for the night. A fire even was a com- 
fort by no means to be relied on, for unless they found a 
sufficient supply of drift wood along the coast, it would 
be impossible for them to cheer their night's lodging by 
indulging in the luxury of a blazing log. ‘These points 
must be borne in mind when estimating the delights of 
an arctic sledging party. 


“ The articles we carried with us were the following: 
a conic tent formed of reindeer skins, two hatchets, a 
pocket lantern, a few wax lights, a plate of iron to light 
a fire on, an iron tripod, a tea-kettle, a boiler, some 
changes of linen for each of us, and a bear skin as mat- 
tress, with a double reindeer skin counterpane for every 
two of the party. Our instruments were: two chrono- 
meters, a second watch, a sextant with a quicksilver 
horizon, a spirit thermometer, three amplitude compasses, 
one of these with a prism, two telescopes, a ribbon mea- 
sure, and a few other trifles. Provisions for five men for 
a month: 24 pood of rye biscuit, 1} pood of meat, 10 
pounds of soup tablets, 2 pounds of tea, 4 pounds of can- 
died sugar, 8 pounds of groats, 3 pounds of salt, 39 por- 
tions of strong spirit, 12 pounds of tobaeco, and 200 
pieces of smoked yukhala. ‘The cargo of each sledge 
was about 25 pood, tightly packed, and so closely fas- 
tened by means of thongs, that the sledge might be over- 
turned many times without the least danger to any part 
of the contents. Perched upon the centre of the narrow 
vehicle sits the driver, his feet resting on the runner of 
the sledge, ready at a moment's notice to jump off. Im. 
mediately behind our drivers, Mr. Kesmin and myself 
sat perched, much in the same manner, likewise ready 
every moment to jump off, in case of our carriages losing 
their balance. Although each sledge bore 25 pood, yet 
it glided so easily over the frozen snow, that a man could 
have pushed it along with one hand; accordingly, the 
dogs, when the way was good, would ruu their ten or 
twelve versts in the hour.” 


The great inconvenience which attends this kind of 
traveling, consists in the diffieulty of carrying a stock of 
food for the dogs. ‘Thus, on the present occasion, three 
of the sledges were occupied by the travellers and their 
luggage, while the remaining six were almost exclu- 
sively occupied by fish for their cattle. This difficulty 
M. von Wrangel found means to obviate in some mea- 
sure by burying a portion of the provisions in the snow, 
for a supply when returning, after which he sent the 
empty siedges back, and thercby husbanded his means. 
On this his first journey, his magazines were found and 
pilfered by the bears, which placed the travellers and their 
dogs on exceedingly short commons on their return; but 
experience gradually taught them to make their snow 
cellars bear-proof, and in their subsequent excursions 
they almost invariably found their buried stores un- 
touched. 

The intense cold made it ist.possible for them to lay 
aside any part of ticir costume when preparing to make 
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themselves “comfortable” at night, and even when they 
were fortunate enough to find an abundant supply of 
wood, they still suffered so much from the cold that they 
were frequently obliged to rise two or three times before 
morning, and warm themselves by running and jamping 
a little in front o! the tent. M. von Wrangel made ita 
point, however, every evening to change his stockings, 
and his companion, M. Kosmin, had nearly lost the use 
of his limbs by neglecting this pradent precaution. The 
second or third morning after their departure, this gen- 
tleman complained that his feet were frozen. He was | 
advised to change his stockings, which he had not 
done for two nights. “ But when he pulled off his boots,” | 
says M. von Wringel, “ what was our horror at seeing 

his stockings frozen fast to his feet. With the utmost 

caution we proceeded to relieve him from this pointe | 
situation, in doing which we found compiete strata of 

ice of perhaps the tenth of an inch in thickness, within | 
his stockings. Fortunately the feet themselves were not } 
frozen, and after we had gently rubbed them with brandy | 
for some time, he was completely restored.” M. Kosmin 

was a Russian sailor, be it remembered, and surely it 

must have required all the iron constitation of his race, 
to enable him to overcome this little inconvenience with 
such periect faciliry. The quantity of furs in which it 
was necessary for the travellers to encase themselves, 
made it of course impossible for the vapour thrown off 
by the skin to escape. ‘This always occasioned moisture 
to collect about the feet during the day, and made it 
highly imprudent to pass a night without first taking | 
care to sceure the comfort of dry stockings, 

The chronometers were perfectly useless, as it was im- 
possible to protect them against the influence of the cold. 
M. von Wrangel carried them next his person during the | 
day, and carefully took them to bed with him at might, | 
cherishing them with all the fondness of a bridegroom. 
But all would not do. The delicate creature could not | 
live in a temperature of 40 degrees below the freezing 
point of Reaumur; the drop of oil within the works, was | 
converted into ice. 

} 





The two following winters were employed by our 
author in vain attempts to proceed northward, in search 
of the polar continent, the existence of which had long 
been an enigma, and which even the labours of this ex- 
pedition can searecly be said to have solved. At an | 
inconsiderable distance from the coast, even during the | 
most intense frost, the ice was always found so thin that 
the sledge was continually in danger of breaking 
through, a catastrophe that befel them on one or two 
oceasions, though without any serious consequence. Be. | 
yond this thin erust of ice, as far as the eve could reach, 
the sea was always open; bat the horizon was seldom 
extensive, constant vapours issuing from the Polinya, as 
the open region of the ocean is called by the Siberians. 
Even in the severest winter the ice never extends more 
than 25 versts (16 English miles) to the north of the 
island of New Siberia,* and it is evident, from the ex- 
perience of the past, that neither in sledges, nor in ships 
sailing trom the Siberian rivers, can any important re- 
sults be obtained from future attempts to explore the 
Volar Seas. M. Von Wrangel appears to abandon the 
hope that other navigators may be more fortunate than 
himsel® It may seem presumptuous for landsmen like 
ourselves to hazard a contrary opinion; but while we 
were accompanying our Russian in his dreary excursions 
over the polar ice, we confess, the idea frequently sug. | 
gested itself to our minds that his own remarks pointed | 


out the only practicable means of reaching a more 


northern latitude. The impediment to his own progress 
(and the same remark applies to Lieutenant Anjou, who 
was employed on a similar service, on a more westerly 
part of the coast) was always the open Polinya, in which 
very little drift ice was seen. The point therefore to be 
attuined, is to get a vessel afloat on the Polinya. Every 
attempt to do this by sailing from the ports of continental 
Asia has hitherto failed; but it remains to be shown 
whether a vessel built on the northern coast of one of the 
Laechoff Islands (on Kotelnoi or New Siberia, for in- 
stance) might not be more successful. Even in the most 
severe winter, we have seen, the ice extends only sixteen 
miles to the north of these islands. Might it not then be 
possible for an officer to avail himself of the brief sammer 
months, when the ice breaks up, to work his way through 
these sixteen miles? Once in the open water, he would 
have a fair field before him, and a few months’ sailing 
might finally dispose of the long pending question rela- 
tive to the existence of a large Polar land. 

Russia has greater means at her command for the 
solution of this question than any other country; but 
there are no political impediments to exclude English. 
men from a participation in the enterprise. The expe- 
dition undertaken by Messrs. Simpson and Deane, along 
the north-western coast of America, points out the only 
quarter within the British dominions from which farther 
attempts can advantageously be made, and the experience 
of Messrs, Anjou and Von Wrangel indicates the means 
that must be employed to obtain satisfactory results from 
those attempts. Some convenient locality might be 
selected near the mouth of the Mackenzie river. Abund- 
ant supplies of every kind could be forwarded thither 
during the summer, and in the winter means might be 
taken to ascertain, in sledges drawn by dogs, bow far 
the solid ice extends to the north of the American conti- 
nent. The dog alone appears adapted for this king of 
service, for the heavier horse or reindeer would fall 
through the thin ice, over which the dog passes with 
complete impunity.; and experience has taught the 
natives of Siberia, that the dog is quite as applicable to 
the purposes of draught as any other animal, provided 
care be taken not to impose upon him labour beyond his 
strength. Ina high northern latitude, indeed, even the 
reindeer is at a disadvantage when compared with the 
dog, tor not only does the reindeer sink farther into the 
snow, besices breaking through the ice when thin, but 
the food for the reindeer is not so easily conveyed from 
place to place. We throw out these suggestions with 
perfect diffidence, and leave it to those better qualified 
for the task to inqnire farther into the practicability of 


| the plan. In the mean time, let us, for a brief space, re- 
| 


turn to our adventarous author. 

The journey northward, over the ice, was an under- 
taking of a far more serious nature than the little ‘trip 
along the coast, with which M. von Wrangel had whiled 
away a portion of his first winter. He was now about 
to venture “out to sea.” and had to prepare for even 
greater hardships than he had yet experienced. In the 
first place, drift wood he could searcely hope to fall in 
with, and as only a small supply of so bulky an article 
could be admitted on the sledges, a warm fire was not to 
be thoug!t of before his return to land. The only fuel 
taken with him was for the purpose of boiling water and 
making soup; and as soon as the cooking was at an end 
every spark of fire was extinguisived, and the fragments 
of wood carefully replaced on the sledges. A Cossack 


. | belonging to the expedition was especially appointed to 

* This leaves still 15° to the North Pole, and about | this part of the service. “ He had to collect every splin- 
12° southing from the pole, giving 27° for the Polinya, | ter that fell on one side when the men were chopping up 
or open watery expanse, which certainly appears large, | a log, and it was his business to see that no more was 
and is probably studded with islands, or contains a large | used than was absolutely necessary.” The same ex- 
polar land. 


treme care and frugality was put into practice in the 
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distribution of the provisions; all the bones and rem-| mer excursions which M. von Wrangel and his officers 
nants of fish and meat were gathered together after each | undertook, chiefly on horseback, through the surround- 
meal, and for the due discharge of this part of the service,| ing country, or we would here introduce some of his 
another special appointment was deemed requisite. A | animated descriptions of the reindeer hunting and wild 
scanty supply of food and firewood was not, however, the | goose catching, which we have read with interest, and 
only inconvenience with which the party had to coatend. | which nothing but the length to which our remarks have 
The sun’s rays reflected from the dazzling surface of the | already extended prevents us from quoting. His fourth 


NORTH-EASTERN COAST OF SIBERIA. 


snow were soon found to act most painfully, and before | winter was devoted to his great and last tour on the ice, 
many days were over, every man was suffering from | which he extended as far as the island of Koliutskin, the 


violent inflammation of the eyes. M. von Wrangel and | same as that discovered by Captain Cook, and entered on 
his friends obtained reliet’ by rabbing the suffering parts | his chart as Burney’s Isle. On this tour it was that our 
with spirit, and then covering their faces with veils of'| travellers entered into friendly relations with the Tshuk- 


black crape. The sledge drivers had recourse to a more 
violent remedy, and one that few will feel disposed to 
venture upon: they threw snutf into their eyes, “ from 
which they suffered the most acute pain during the 
night, but were evidently much relieved on the foilowing 
morning.” Eventually, M. Von Wrangel, to lessen this 


the most serious inconvenience to which this kind of 


service exposed him, adopted the plan of traveling chiefly 
by night, and resting during the middle of the day. 

An occasional bear-hunt, by the excitement and ex- 
ercise to which it led, varied the monotony of their 
vceupation, but for the most part the bears were fright- 
ened by the presence of so large a number of dogs, and 
seldom came within speaking distance. A successful 
chace, by furnishing a fresh stock of food for the dogs, 
was always a cause of rejoicing; if, on the other hand, 
the quarry got off, the party were doubly disappointed, 
first by the loss of the bear, and secondly by the exhaus- 
tion of dogs and men, which made it impossible to pro- 
ceed much farther for that day. 

Easter day is a solemn festival throughout the whole 
Christian world, but nowhere is it more solemnly cele- 
brated than in Rassia. 
the broad ice of the Frozen Ocean it is quite possible to 
mark the return of a particular day, by rendering it the 
honour due. 


“ Unprovided with every requisite for such a solemnity, 
we wished at Jeast to unite in prayer at the same hour 
with our countrymen at home. A block of ice was 
earved and hewn with much care into the shape of an 
altar. Upon this was placed a picture of St. Nicholas, 
the worker of miracles, and before it we erected a staff, 
on which burnt the only wax light we possessed. M. 
Bereshnoi officiated as priest, and read the prescribed 
service of the day, while our Cossacks and sledge-drivers 
raised the choral hymn. Simple and unadorned as was 
our temple, the piety of the little congregation was sin- 
cere, and, | may say, edifying. ‘he festive banquet 
that followed was equally unpretending, consisting chiefly 
of some reindeer tongues,* reserved for the occasion, and 
a double allowance of brandy, What contributed more 
than any thing else, however, to the cheerfulness of the 
day, was the extravagance in which we indulged, of not 
letting our fire go out. It was a moderate one, to be 
sure, but we all crept closely around it, and spent the re- 
mainder of the day, chatting sociably over the hardships 
and dangers we had passed, and the hope we all enter. 
tained of a safe return, No assembly was perhaps ever 
so cheerful and merry under similar circumstances, 
destitute as we were of every thing that could in the most 
remote degree be construed into convenience or enjoy- 
ment. Our chief comfort was, no doubt, our little 
blazing fire—a comfort of which we had so long been 
forced to deprive ourselves.” 


We have left ourscives no space to speak of the sum- 


* Mr. Latham informs us that the tongues we are in 
the habit of eating with the most unsuspecting innocence 
in this country under this appellation, are prepared from 
dunkevs, 


Our author shows that even on} 


| tshi, of whom one accompanied them a considerable 
|} portion of the journey, in his reindeer sledge. The 
| ‘Tshuktshi still persist, in what they have always main- 
| tained, that there exists a large extent of land to the 
north of their own country; and an chief even 
| declared that on a fine summer day, from some rocks 
| situated a little westward from Captain Cook's North 
| Cape, he had frequently discerned mountains covered 
with snow, at a great distance from land. 


old 


“But in winter, he said, the eye could not reach so 
| far, and nothing was then to be seen. In former times, 
he added, large herds of reindeer had sometimes arrived 
across the sea, probably from that northern land, but, 
having been hunted and scared by the Tsheskoes and the 
wolves, had always returned again. He himsell had 
once, in April, seen a herd thus returning, and had fol- 
lowed it a whole day in his sledge, but the ice became su 
uneven, that he was obliged to give up the pursuit. In 
his opinion, those mountains did not form part of an 
island, but of an extensive region, like the ‘Tshesko land. 
His father had tuld him, that once upen a time, one of 
their elders had gone thither, with some of his men, in 
leathern baydars, or bats, but what they had found 
there, or whether they had ever returned, he was unable 
to say. He asserted most positively, however, that the 
country was inhabited ; and, as a proof, he wdded, that a 
whale, wounded by spears pointed with stones, had a few 
years since been thrown oy their coast. Now as none of 
the Tsheskoes used such spears, the whale could have 
been wounded only by one of the inhabitants of the un- 
known land.” 


The argument about the spear is one of very little 
value, as it is known that on the north western coast of 
America, and more particularly on the islands about 
Behring’s Strait, such spears are still used. The old 
chief, however, appears to have been an inielligent obser- 
ver, for in the course of his conversation with M. von 
Wrangel, to make his explanations more clear, he took 
up a piece of charred wood, and drew a tolerably correct 
map of the whele line of coast, from the Baranikha to 
the North Cape, marking all the most important islands, 
capes, bays, &c. In fact so proverbial are the Tshuktshi 
for their cheerfulness and readiness of apprehension, that 
the Siberian Russians have long designated them as the 
“ Frenchmen of the Tundra.” 

During this his last journey, M. von Wrangel again 
attempted to get to the north, but the same natural im. 
pediments again opposed his progress, and before he 
could return to the coast, a violent tempest came on, 
which broke the iec, and left the whole party afloat on a 
fragment of about filty fathoms in diameter, on which 
they spent a night of painful anxiety, thrown to and fro 
by the billows of the ocean, and in momentary expecta- 
tion of seeing their little island crushed by the enormous 
torossy, or icebergs, which were dashing about in all 
directions around them. As soon, however, as the 
storm subsided, the several fields of ice became quickly 
connected, and the adventurous travellers were enabled 
j to proceed om their journey, which, notwithstanding the 
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danger they had just escaped, they continued in a north- 
erly direction. They experienced a second storm, and 
were again set adrift on the ocean, but this time the 
fragment was of a much larger size, being composed of a 
number of connected icebergs. To return to the “ con- 
tinental ice” they had to construct a kind of bridge with 
loose blocks of ice, and again they renewed their 
endeavours to proceed tu the north. “ We did so,” says 
our author— 


“Rather for the satisfaction of knowing that we had 
left nothing undone that it was in our power to do, than 
with any hope of a favourable result. 
March) we had clear weather, with a light wind, which 
towards the afternoon became sharp, when clouds began 
to gather over us, while from N. W. to N. E., as far as 
our eyes could reach, the horizon was covered by the 
dense blue vapour which in these regions constantly 
rises from the open ocean. Notwithstanding this sure 
token of the innponnibility of proceeding much farther, 
we continued to go due north for about nine versts, when 
we arrived at the edge of an immensé break in the ice, 
which reached in both directions beyond our visible 
horizon, and which at the narrowest part was more than 
150 fathoms broad. The sharp westerly wind we could 
see was widening the gap, and the current that set to- 
wards the cast was running at the rate of a knot anda 
halt We climbed to the summit of one of the loftiest 
icebergs, whence we obtained an extensive view towards 
» beheld the wide immeasurable | 
It was a dreactul, me lan. | 
choly, magnificent spectacle! On the foaming waves 
were tossed about, as though they had been mere feathers, 
icebergs of enormous size; the grotesque and colossal 
mousses lay one moment inclined on the agitated waters, 
and the next were hurled with awful violence against the 
The. collisions were so tre. 


the north, and whence 


ocean spread before our gaze. 


c 
' 
t 


edge of the standing ice. 
mendoas that large fragments were every instant broken 
away, and it was evident that the rampart of ice which 
still divided the channel before us from the open eccan 
would soon be completely destroyed. It would have 
been idle temerity to have attempted to fi rry ourselves 
across, upon one of the floating pieces of ice, for we 
should net have found firm footing on our arrival. Even 
on our own side fresh breaks were continually forming, 


which assumed the forms of rivers rushing in different 


directions through a continent of ice. We could not go 


farther g 
“With a painful feeling of the impossibility of over- 


coming the obstacles which Nature opposed to us, our 


Till noon (23d 
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| storm, were again set adrift upon an iceberg, to which 
| they were a whole day indebted for their preservation. 
At length, however, their frost-built vessel became a prey 
to the hurricane. The mighty foross was hurled against 
the field of standing ice, and the violence of the collision 
shattered at once the mass that bore our travellers, and 
the mass against which it had been flung. 


“The moment of our destruction was at hand. Bat 
at this dreadful moment, when escape seemed impossible, 
the native instinct of every living being acted within us. 
| All of us at the same instant sprung upon the sledges, 
and urged our dogs to their full speed without knowing 
whither we went. The animals flew across the sinking 
fragments, and reached a field of standing ice, where 
| they immediately ceased running, conscious apparently 
| that the danger was over. We were saved. Joyfully we 
jembraced one another, and joined in thanks to God for 
our miraculous preservation.” 





And here we must close our notice of one of the most 
attractive works of the kind that has for some years 
| passed through our hands. The expeditions we have 
described embrace from longitude 67° east to 175° east, 
|the immense sweep of 108° of east longitude in the 
jhighest attainable Asiatic latitude, bringing us to 
Bebring’s Strait from the distant Ob. Here our dis- 
tinguished countrymen, Captain Beechey, meets us, and 
; curries us on the American continent until stopped by 
| the same impediments with Von Wrangel, but with his 
points of survey of a far more accurate dese sription. In- 
ferior only to the late deeply lamented Captain Kater, 
jreecivedly the best manipulator of instruments of his 
time, far exceeding even the late astronomer royal, 
| whose excellence on that point is well known, all Capt. 
| Beecliey's observations are of the highest possible ac- 
curacy. The American coast will soon, we trust, be 
perfectly ascertained from Point Parry to Point Beechey. 
| Whether a large Polar land extends beyond these dis- 
|eoveries, will soon form the only remaining northern 
|desideratom. In conclusion we have simply to remark, 
| that we d¥e at a loss to comprehend the motive of the 
Russian government in keeping M. Von Wrangel’s nar- 
rative buried for so many years in the archives of the 
ladmiralty. The public, we are sure, will feel indebted 
to Mr. Ritter, of Berlin, for the German version, and we 
presume some of our own publishers will, before long, 
| present the work to us in an English dress. 


With respect to the extraordinary details in this article 


last hope vanished of discovering the enigmatical land, of | on the mammoth bones, one of our most eminent geolo- 


the existence of which it was still not allowed us to 
doubt. We saw ourselves compelled to renounce the | 
object for which during three yeurs we had constantly 
exposed ourselves to every kind of hardship, privation, 
and danger. We had done all that duty or honour could | 
demand from us; it would have been absurd to have at- 
tempted to contend against the might of the elements, 
and / resolved to return! 

“ According to my reckoning, the point from which I 
returned was situated in 70° 51’ N. latitude, and 175° 
27’ E. longitude, from Greenwich. Our distance from 
the main land, in a straight line, was 105 versts. On 
sounding we found 224 fathoms of water, with a clay 
bottom.” 


On their return they had to ferry themselves across 
many fresh breaks in the ice, the dogs swimming, and 
towing after them the pieces of ice on which the sledges 
rested. In many wa the old track of their sledges 
was interrupted by large forossy, a proof that the storms | 
they had experienced must have broken the ice to a great 
extent behind them. They were again overtaken by a 


gists has stated to us his conviction that the diminution 
|of the mammoth in size, as we approach the North Pole, 
lis untrue. He considers that different species are con- 
The quantity of these remains does not sur- 
prise him, as bones in similar proportion are found along 
| the north shores of Asia and America. The temperature 
| of the earth, he conceives, must have essentially changed. 
| The mammoth was a hot-blooded herbivorous animal, 
}and not adapted to a marine life. We subjoin these re- 
| marks, which are of high moment, we conceive, and lead 
to speculations on change of climate, soil, &c. almost 
endless. The fidelity of Hedenstrém is of course not 
impeached, even supposing him to be in error. 
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‘Continued.) 


While the lofty door of a house in Grosvenor Street 
was yet quivering under the shock of previously-an- 
pounced dinner-arrival, one of the servants who were 
standing behind a carriage which approached from the 
direction of Piccadilly, slipped off, and in a twinkling, 
with a thun-thun-thunder-under-under, thunder-runder- 
runder, thun-thun-thun! and a shrill thrilling whir-r-r 
of the bell, announced the arrival of the Duke of ‘ 
the last guest. It was a large and plain carriage, but 
perfectly well known; and before the door of the house 
at which it had drawn up, had been opened, displaying 
some four or five servants standing in the hall, in simple 
but elegant liveries, half-a-dozen passengers had stopped 
to see get out of the carriage an elderly, middle-sized 
man, with a somewhat spare figure, dressed in plain 
black clothes, with iron-gray hair, and a countenance 
which, once seen, was not to be forgotten. That was 
a great man; one, the like of whom many previous 
centuries had not seen; whose name shot terror into the 
hearts of all the enemies of old England all over the 
world, and fond pride and admiration into the hearts of 
his fellow-countrymen. 

“A quarter to eleven!” he said, in a quiet tone, to 
the servant who was holding open the carriage door— 
while the bystanders took off their hats; a courtesy 
which he acknowledged, as he slowly stepped across the 


pavement, by touching his hat in a mechanical sort of | 


way with his forefinger. The house-door then closed 


upon him; the handful of on-lookers passed away; off | 
rolled the empty carriage; and all without was quiet as | 
The house was that of Mr. Aubrey, one of the | 


before. 
members for the burgh of Yatton, in Yorkshire,—a man 
of rapidly-rising importance in parliament. Surely his 
was a pleasant position—that of an independent country 


gentleman, with a clear, unincumbered reut-roll of ten | 
thousand a-year, and already become the spokesman of | 


his class! Parliament having been assembled, in conse- 
quence of a particular emergency, at a much earlier 
period than usual, the house of commons, in which Mr. 
Aubrey had the evening before delivered a well-timed 
and powerful speech, had adjourned for the Christmas 
recess, the house of lords, being about to follow its ex- 
ample that evening: an important civision, however, being 
first expected to take place at a late hour. Mr. Aubrey 
was warmly complimented on his success by several of 
the select and brilliant circle then assembled, and who 
were in high spirits—ladies and all—on account of a 
considerable triumph just obtained by their party, and to 
which Mr. Aubrey was assured, by even the Duke of 
——, his exertions had certainly not a little contributed. 
While his grace was energetically intimating to Mr. 
Aubrey his opinion to this effect, there were two lovely 
women listening to him with intense eagerness—they 
were the wife and sister of Mr. Aubrey. The former 
was an elegant and interesting woman, of nearly eight- 
and-twenty; the latter was a really beautiful girl, some- 
where between twenty and twenty-one. She was dressed 


with the utmost degree of simplicity that was consistent | 


with elegance. Mrs. Aubrey, a blooming young mother 
of two as charming children as were to be met with in a 
day’s walk all over both the parks, was, in character and 
manners, all pliancy and gentleness ; about Miss Aubrey 
there was a dash of spirit that gave an infinite zest to 
Mvseum.—Aprin, 1840. 


|her beauty. Her blue eyes beamed with the richest ex- 
pression of feeling—in short, Catharine Aubrey was, 
both in face and figure, a downright English beauty ; 
and she knew—truth must be told—that such she ap- 
peared to the great duke, whose cold aquiline eye she 
often felt to be settled upon her with satisfaction. The 
fact was, that he had penetrated at a first glance beneath 
the mere surface of an arch, sweet, and winning manner, 
and detected a certain strength of character in Miss 
Aubrey which gave him more than usual interest in her, 
and spread over his iron-cast features a pleasant expres- 
sion, relaxing their sternness. It might indeed be said, 
that before her, in his person, 


« Grim-visaged war had smooth’d his wrinkled front.” 





*T'was a subject for a painter, that delicate and bloom- 
ling girl, her auburn hair hanging in careless grace on 
“each side of her white forehead, while her eyes were 
| fixed with absorbed interest on the stern and rigid coun- 
tenfnce which she reflected had been, as it were, a thou- 
sand times darkened with the smoke of the grisly battle- 
field. But I must not forget that there are others in the 
| Toom ; and amongst them, standing at a little distance, is 
Lord De la Zouch, one of Mr. Aubrey’s neighbours in 
| Yorkshire. Apparently he is listening to a brother peer 
| talking to him very earnestly about the expected division ; 
but Lord De la Zouch’s eye is fixed on you, lovely Kate 
|—and how little can you imagine what is passing 
‘through his mind! It has just occurred to him that his 
sudden arrangement for young Delamere—his only son 
and heir, come up the day before from Oxford—to call 
for him about half-past ten, and take his place in Mrs. 
Aubrey’s drawing-room, while be, Lord De la Zouch, 
goes down to the house—may be attended with certain 
consequences. He is speculating on the effect of your 
beauty bursting suddenly on his son—who has not seen 
you for nearly two years; all this gives him anxiety— 
but not painful anxiety—for, dear Kate, he knows that 
your forehead would wear the ancient coronet of the De 
la Zouches with grace and dignity. But Delamere is as 
yet too young—and if he gets the image of Catharine 
| Aubrey into his head, it will, fears his father, instantly 
| cast into the shade and displace all the stern visages of 
those old poets, orators, historians, philosophers and 
statesmen, who ought, in Lord De la Zouch and his 
son’s tutor’s judgment, to occupy exclusively the head of 
the aforesaid Delamere for some five years to come. 
That youngster—happy fellow!—frank, high-spirited, 
and enthusiastic—and handsome to boot—was heir to 
an ancient title and great estates; all he had considered 
in looking out for an alliance was—youth, health, beauty, 
blood—here they all were ;—fortune—bah! what did it 
signify to his son—bot it’s not to be thought of for some 
years. 

“ Suppose,” said he aloud, though in a musing man- 
ner, “ one were to say—twenty-four,” 

“ Twenty-four!” echoed the Earl of St. Clair with 
amazement, “ my dear Lord De la Zouch, what do you 
mean? Eighty-four at the very lowest.” 

“Eh! what! oh—yes, of course—I should say ninety 
—I mean—hem !—they will muster about twenty-four 
only.” 

« Yes, there you're right, I dare say.” Here the an- 
nouncement of dinner put an end to the colloquy of the 
two statesmen. Lord De la Zouch led down Miss Au- 

brey with anair of the most delicate and cordial courtesy ; 
| and felt almost disposed, in the heat of the moment, to 
‘tell her that he had arranged all in his own mind—that 
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she was to be the future Lady De la Zouch. He was 
himself the eleventh who had come to the title in direct 
descent from father to son ; "twas a point he was not a little 
nervous end anxious about—he detested collateral succes- 
sion—and he made himself infinitely agreeable to Miss 
Aubrey as he sate beside her at dinner. The Duke of 
—— sat on the right hand side of Mrs. Aubrey, seem- 
ingly in high spirits, and she appeared proud enough of 
her supporter. It was a delightful dinner-party, elegant 
without ostentation, and select without pretence of ex- 
clusiveness. All were cheerful and animated, not merely 
on account of the over-night’s parliamentary victory, 
which I have already alluded to, bat also in contempla- 
tion of the coming Christmas; how, and where, and 
with whom each was to spend that “ righte merrie sea- 
son,” being the chief topic of conversation. As there 
was nothing peculiar in the dinner, and as I have no 
time for describing such matters in detail—the clatter of 
plate, the jingling of silver, the sparkling of wines, and 
so forth—] shall request the reader to imagine himself 
led by me quietly out of the dining-room into the library 
—thus escaping from all the bustle and hubbub attendant 
upon such an entertainment as is going on in the front 
of the house. We shall be alone in the library—here it 
is; we enter it, and shut the door. "Tis a spacious room, 
all the sides covered with books, of which Mr. Aubrey is 
a great collector—and the clear red fire (which we must 
presently replenish or it will go out) is shedding a sub- 
dved ruddy light on all the objects in the room, very 
favourable for our purpose. The ample table ia covered 
with books and papers; and there is an antique-looking 
arm-chair drawn opposite to the fire, in which Mr. Au- 
brey has been indulging in a long reverie till the moment 
of quitting it to go and dress for dinner. This chair I 
shall sit in myself; you may draw out from the recess 
for yourself, one of two little sloping easy-chairs, which 
have been placed there by Mrs. and Miss Aubrey for 
their own sole use, considering that they are excellent 
judges of the period at which Mr. Aubrey has been long 
enough alone, and at which they should come in and 
gossip with him. We may as well draw the dusky 
green curtains across the window, through which the 
moon shioes at present rather too brightly.—So, now, 
after coaxing up the fire—I will proceed to tell you a 
little bit of pleasant family history. 

The Aubreys are a Yorkshire family. Their resi- 
dence, Yatton, is in the northeastern part of the county, 
not above fifteen or twenty miles from the sea. The 
hall is one of those old structures, the eight of which 
throws you back nearly a couple of centuries in our 
English history. It stands in a park, crowded with trees, 
many of them of grest age and size, and under which 
some two hundred head of deer perform their capricious 
and graceful gambols. You strike off the great North 
road into a broad by-way; after going down which for 
about a mile, you come to a straggling little village called 
Yatton, at the further extremity of which stands an aged 
gray church, with a very tall thin spire; an immense 
yew-tree, with a kind of friendly gloom, overshadowing, 
in the little churchyard, nearly half the graves. A little 
behind the church is the vicarage-house, snug and shel- 
tered by a line of fir-trees. After walking on. about 
eighty yards, you come to the high park-gates, and see a 
lodge just within, on the left hand side, sheltered by an 
elm-tree. You then wind your way for about a third of 
a mile along a gravel walk, amongst the thickening trees, 
til you come to a ponderous old crumbling-looking red 
brick gateway of the time of Henry VIL, with one or 





two deeply-set stone windows in the turrets, and moul- 
dering stone-capped battlements peeping through high- 
climbing ivy. There is an old escutcheon immediately 
over the point of the arch; and as you pass underneath, 
if you look up you can see the groove of the old port- 
cullis still remaining. Having passed under this castel- 
lated remnant, you enter a kind of court, formed by a 
high wall completely covered with ivy, running along in 
a line from the right hand turret of the gateway till it 
joins the house. Along its course are a number cf yew- 
trees. In the centre of the open space is a quaintly dis- 
posed grass-plot, dotted about with stunted box, and in 
the centre stands a weatherbeaten stone sundial. The 
house itself is a large irregular pile of dull red brick- 
work, with great stacks of chimneys in the rear; the 
body of the building had evidently been erected at differ- 
ent times. Some part is evidently in the style of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, another in that of Queen Anne: and 
it is plain that on the site of the present structure has 
formerly stood a castle. There are traces of the old 
moat still visible round the rear of the house. One of 
the ancient towers, with small deep stone windows, still 
remains, giving its venerable support to the right-hand 
extremity of the building. The long frontage of the 
house consists of two huge masses of dusky-red brick- 
work, (you can hardly call them wings,) connected 
together by a lower building in the centre, which con- 
tains the hall. There are three or four rows of long thin 
deep windows, with heavy-looking wooden sashes. The 
high-pitched roof is of slate, and has deep projecting 
eaves, forming, in fact, a bold wooden cornice running 
along the whole length of the building, which is some 
two or three stories high. At the left extremity stands a 
clump of ancient cedars of Lebanon, feathering in ever- 
green beauty down to the ground. The hall is large 
and lofty ; the floor is of polished oak, almost the whole 
of which is covered with thick matting ; it is wainscoted 
all round with black oak, some seven or eight full- 
length pictures, evidently of considerable antiquity, being 
let into the panels. Quaint figures these are to be sure ; 
and if they resembled the ancestors of the Aubrey fami'y, 
those ancestors must have been singular and startling 
persons! The faces are quite white and staring—al! as 
if in wonder; and they have such long legs, ending in 
sharp-pointed shoes—just such as were worn in the reign 
of Edward III, or even Richard II. On each side of the 
ample fireplace stands a figure in full armour; and there 
are also ranged along the wall old swords and lances, the 
very idea of wielding and handling which makes your 
arms ache, while you exclaim, “they must have been 
giants in those days!” On one side of this hall, a door 
opens into the dining-room, beyond which is the library ; 
on the other side a door leads you into a noble room, 
now called the drawing-room, where stands a very fine 
organ. Out of both the dining-room and drawing-room, 
you pass up a staircase contained in an old square tower, 
two sides of each of them opening on the old quadrangle, 
lead into a gallery running all round the quadrangle, 
and into which all the bed-rooms open.—But [ need nut 
go into further detail. Altogether it is truly a fine old 
mansion. Its only constant occupant is Mrs. Aubrey, 
the mother of Mr. Aubrey, in whose library we are now 
seated, She is a widow, having survived her husband, 
who twice was one of the county members about fifteen 
years. Mr. Aubrey is her firstborn child, Miss Aubrey 
her last: four intervening children she has followed to 
the grave,—the grief and suffering consequent upon 
which have sadly shaken her constitution, and made 
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her, both in actual health and in appearance, at least ten 
years older than she really is—for she has, in point of 
fact, not long since entered her sixtieth year. What a 
blessed life she leads at Yatton! Her serene and cheer- 
ful temper makes every one happy about her; and her 
charity is unbounded, but dispensed with a most just 
discrimination. One way or another, almost a fourth of 
the village are direct pensioners upon her bounty. You 
have only to mention the name of Madam Aubrey, the 
lady of Yatton, to witness involuntary homage paid to 
her virtues. Her word is law; and well indeed it may 
be. While Mr. Aubrey, her husband, was to the last 
stern in his temper, and reserved in his habits, bearing 
withal a spotless and lofty character, she was always 
what she still is, meek, gentle, accessible, charitable, and 
pious. On his death she withdrew from the world, and 
has ever since resided at Yatton—never having quitted 
it for a single day. There are in the vicinity one or two 
stately families, with ancient name, sounding title, and 
great possessions; but for ten miles round Yatton, old, 
Madam Aubrey, the squire’s mother, is the name that is 
enshrined in people's kindliest and most grateful féel- 
ings, and receives their readiest homage. "Tis per- 
haps a very small matter to mention, but there is at the 
hall a great white old mare, Peggy, that for these twenty 
years, in all weathers, hath been the bearer of Madam’s 
bounty. A thousand times hath she carried Jacob Jones 
(now a pensioned servant, whose hair is as white as 
Peggy's) all over the estate, and also oft beyond it, with 
comfortable matters for the sick and poor. Most com- 


monly there are a couple of stone bottles, filled with 
cowslip, currant, ginger, or elderberry wine, slung before 


old Jones over the well-worn saddle—to the carrying of 
which Peggy has got so accustomed that she does not go 
comfortably without them. She has so fallen into the 
habits of old Jones, who is an inveterate gossip, (Madam 
having helped to make him such by the numerous in- 
quiries she makes of him every morning as to every one 
in the village, and on the estate, and which inquiries he 
must have the means of answering,) that slow as she 
jogs along, if ever she meets or is overtaken by any one, 
she stops of her own accord, as if to hear what they and 
her rider have to say to one another. She is a great 
favourite with all, and gets a mouthful of hay or grass at 
every place she stops at, either from the children or the 
old people. When old Peggy comes to die, she will be 
missed by all the folk round Yatton. Madam Aubrey, 
growing, 1 am sorry to say, very feeble, cannot go about 
as much as she used, and betakes herself oftener and 
oftener to the old family coach; and when she is going 
to drive about the neighbourhood, you may always see it 
stop at the vicarage for old Dr. Tatham, who generally 
accompanies her. On these occasions she always has a 
bag containing Testaments and prayer-books, which are 
distributed as rewards to those whom the parson can 
recommend as deserving of them. For these five-and- 
twenty years she has never missed giving a copy of each 
to every child in the village and on the estate, on its 
being confirmed; and the old lady looks round very 
keenly every Sunday, from her pew, to see that these 
Bibles and preyer-books are reverently used. I could go 
on for an hour and longer, telling you these and other 
such matters of this exemplary lady ; but we shall by 
and by have some opportunities of seeing and knowing 
more of her personally. In manner she is very calm, 
and quiet, and dignified. She looks all that you could 
expect from what I have told you. The briskness of 
youth, the sedate firmness of middle-age, have years 
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since given place, as you will see with some pain, to the 
feebleness produced by ill health and mental suffering— 
for she mourned after her children with all a fond and 
bereaved mother’s love. Oh! how she doats upon her 
surviving son and daughter! And are they not worthy 
of such a mother? Mr. Aubrey is in his thirty-sixth year; 
and inherits the mental qualities of both his parents—the 
demeanour and person of his father. He has a reserve 
that is not cynical, but only diffident, yet it gives him, 
at least at first sight, an air of hauteur, if not austerity, 
which is very far from his real nature, for within is, in- 
deed, the rich “ milk of human kindness.” He has the soft 
heart and benignant temper of his mother, joined with 
the masculine firmness of character which belonged to 
his father. Sensitive he is, perhaps to a fault. There 
is a tone of melancholy or pensiveness in his composi- 
tion, which has probably increased upon him from his 
severe studies, ever since his youth. He is a man of 
superior intellect, though not, perhaps, of the highest or 
most brilliant order; and is a most capital scholar. At 
Oxford he plucked the prize from a host of strong com- 
petitors, and has since justified the expectations which 
were entertajned of him. He has made several really 
valuable contributions to historic literature—indeed, I 
think he is even now engaged upon some researches 
calculated to throw much light upon the obscure origin 
of several of our political institutions. He has entered 
upon politics with uncommon ardour—perheps with an 
excessive ardour. I think he is likely to make a consi- 
derable figure in parliament; for he is a man of very 
clear head, very patient, of business-like habits, and, 
moreover, has a very impressive delivery as a public 
speaker. He is generous and charitable as his aimirable 
mother, and careless, even to a fault, of his pecuniary 
interests. He is a man of perfect simplicity and purity 
of character. Above all, his virtues are the virtues 
which have been sublimed by Christianity—the cold 
embers of morality warmed into religion. He stands 
happily equidistant from infidelity and fanaticism. He 
has looked for light from above, and has heard a voice 
saying—*“ This is the way, walk thou in it.” His piety 
is the real source of that happy consistent dignity, and 
content, and firmness which have earned him the respect 
of all who know him, and will bear him through what- 
ever may befall him. He who standeth upon this rock 
cannot be moved, perhaps not even touched, by the 
surges of worldly circumstances of difficulty and distress. 
In manner Mr. Aubrey is calm and gentlemanlike; in 
person he is rather above the middle height, and of slight 
make—too slight, perhaps, to be elegant. From the way 
in which his clothes hang about him, a certain sharpness 
at his shoulders catching the eye of an observer—you 
would feel an anxiety about his health, which would be 
increased by hearing of the mortality in his family; and 
your thoughts are perhaps pointed in the same direction, 
by a glance at his long, thin, delicate, white hands. His 
countenance, though not to be called handsome, has a 
serene manliness about it when in repose, and an acute- 
ness and vivacity when animated, which are delightful 
to behold : it often beams with energy and intellect. His 
hair is black as jet, and his forehead ample and marked. 
Mr. Aubrey has been married about six years; twas 
a case of love at first sight. Chance threw him in the 
way of Agnes St. Clair, within a few weeks after she 
had been bereaved of her only parent, Colonel St. Clair, 
who fell in the Peninsular war. Had he lived only a 
month or two longer, he would have succeeded to a con- 
siderable estate; as it was, he left his only child com- 
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paratively penniless—but heaven had endowed her with ) ficial and a natural flower. 
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Poor Lady Lydsdale! you 


personal beauty, with a lovely disposition, and superior | are not happy with all your splendour ; the glitter of your 


understanding. 


It was not till after a long and anxious | diamonds cannot compensate for the loss of the sparkling 


wooing, backed by the cordial entreaties of Mrs. Aubrey, | spirits of a younger day; they pale their ineffectual 
that Miss St. Clair consented to become the wife of a| fires beside the fresh and joyous spirit of Catharine 


man, who, to this hour, loves her with all the passionate | Aubrey., 


And | 


ardour with which she had first inspired him. 
richly she deserves his love, for she dotes upon bim, she 
studies, or rather perhaps anticipates, his every wish ; in 
short, had the whole sex been searched for one calcu- 
lated to make happy the morbidly-fastidious Aubrey, the 
choice must surely have fallen on Miss St. Clair; a 
woman whose temper, whose tastes, and whose manners 
were at once in delicate and harmonising unison and 
contrast with his own. She has hitherto brought him 


but two children, a boy between four and five years old, | 


and a girl about two years old. If I were to hint my 
own impressions, | should say there was a probability— 


but be that as it may, ‘tis an affair we have nothing to 


do with at present. 
Of Catharine Aubrey you had a momentary moon- 


light glimpse, at a former period of this history; and | 


you have seen her this evening under other, and per- 
haps not less interesting circumstances. Now, where 
have you beheld a more exquisite specimen of budding 
womanhood ?—but I feel that I shall get extravagant if 
I begin to dwell upon her charms. You have seen her 


—judge for yourself; but you do not know her as I do; | 


and I shall tell you that her personal beauty is but a 
fuint emblem of the beauties of her mind and character. 
She is Aubrey’s youngest—his only sister; and he 
cherishes her with the tenderest and fondest regard. 
Neither he, nor bis mother—with both of whom she 


ic 


spends her time alternately—can bear to part with her | 


hort an interval, 


for ever so s She is the gay, romping 
playmate of the litthe Aubreys; the demure secretary 


and treasurer of her mother. I say demure—for there is 


a sly humour and archness in Kate’s composition, which | 


She is calculated 
equally for the seclusion of Yatton, and the splendid 
atmosphere of Almac k’s; but for the latter she seems at 
present to have little inclination. Kate is a girl of 
decided character, of strong sense, of high principle; all 
of which are irradiated, not overborne, by ber sparkling 
vivacity of temperament. She has real talent; and her 
mind has been trained, and her tastes directed, with 
affectionate skill and vigilance by her gifted mother. 
She has many accomplishments; but the only one I 
She was a girl to 
ig and play before a man of the most fastidious taste 


flickers about even her gravest moods, 


shall choose here to name is—music. 
Si! 
and genius. I defy any man to hear the rich tones of 
Miss Aubrey’s voice without being exquisitely moved. 
Music is with her a matter not of art, but of feeling—of 
ling; but hark !—hush !—surely—yes, that 
is Miss Aubrey’s voice, [ will be sworn—that is her 


passionate fee 


You sigh. 

«“ Now I'll sing you quite a new thing,” said Kate, 
starting up, and turning over her portfolio till she came 
to a sheet of paper, on which were some verses in her 
}own handwriting: “ The words were written by my 
, brother, were not they, Agnes? and I have found an old 
ballad that exactly fits them!” Here her fingers, wan- 
dering lightly and softly over the keys, gave forth a 

beautiful symphony in the minor; after which, with ex- 
quisite simplicity, she sung the following :— 


Peace. 


i. 
Where, O where 
Hath gentle Peace found rest? 
Builds she in bower of lady fair? 
But Love—he hath possession there ; 
Not long is she the guest. 


» 
Sits she crown’d 
Beneath a pictured dome? 
But there Ambition keeps his ground, 
And Fear and Envy skulk around ; 
This cannot be her home! 


3. 
Will she hide 
In scholar’s pensive cell? 
But he already hath his bride : 
Him, Melancholy sits beside— 
With her she may not dwell! 





4. 
Now and then, 

Peace, wandering, lays her head 
On regal couch, in captive’s den— 
But nowhere finds she rest with men, 

Or only with the dead ! 


To these words, trembling on the beautiful lips of 


| Miss Aubrey, was listening an unperceived auditor, 


clear and brilliant touch; the ladies have ascended to | 


the drawing-room, and we must presently follow them. 
How time has passed! I had a great deal more to tell 
you about the family, but we must take some other 
opportunity. 

Yes, it is Miss Aubrey, playing on the new and superb 
piano given by her brother last week to Mrs. Aubrey. 
Do you see with what a careless grace and ease she is 
giving a very sweet but difficult composition of Haydn? 
The lady who is standing by her to turn over her music, 
is the celebrated Countess of Lydsdale. She still 
young and beautiful; but beside Miss Aubrey what a 


is 


with eyes devouring her every feature, and ears absorb- 
ing every tone of her thrilling voice. It was young 
Delamere, who had, only a moment or two before Miss 
Aubrey commenced singing the above lines, alighted 
from his father’s carriage, which was then waiting at 
the door to carry off Lord De la Zouch to the house of 
lords. Arrested by the rich voice of the singer, he 
stopped short before he had entered the front drawing- 
room, and, stepping to a corner where he was hid from 
view, though he could distinctly see Miss Aubrey, there 
he remained as if rooted to the spot. He, too, had a 
soul for music; and the exquisite manner in which Miss 
Aubrey gave the last verse, called up before his excited 
fancy the vivid image of a dove fluttering with agitated 
uncertainty over the sea of human life, even like the 
dove over the waters enveloping the earth in olden time. 
The mournful minor into which she threw the last line, 
excited a heart susceptible of the liveliest emotions to a 
degree which it required some eflort to control, and 


painful contrast! ’Tis all the difference between an arti- | almost a tear to relieve. When Miss Aubrey had quitted 
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the piano, Mrs. Aubrey followed, and gave a very deli- 
cate sonata from Haydn. Then sat down Lady Lyds- 
dale, and dashed off, in an exceedingly brilliant style, a 
scena from the new opera, which quickly reduced the 
excited feelings of Delamere to a pitch admitting of his 
presenting himself. While this lowering process was 
going on, Delamere took down a little volume from a 
cabinet of books immediately behind him, and which 
proved to be a volume of the Faery Queen. He found 
many pencil-marks, evidently made by a light female 
hand; and turning to the fly-leaf, he beheld, in a small 
elegant hand, the name of “ Catharine Aubrey.” His 
heart fluttered ; he turned towards the piano, and beheld 
the graceful figure of Miss Aubrey standing beside Lady 
Lydsdale, in an attitude of delighted earnestness—for 
her ladyship was undoubtedly a very splendid performer 
—totally unconscious of the burning eye that was fixed 
upon her. After gazing at her for some moments, he 
gently pressed the autograph to his lips; and solemnly 
vowed within himself, in the most deliberate manner 
possible, that if he could not marry Catharine Aubrey, 
he would never marry any body; he would, moreover, 
quit England for ever; and deposit a broken beart in a 
foreign grave—and so forth, ‘Thus calmly resolved—or 
rather to such a resolution did his thoughts tend—that 
sedate person, the Honourable Geoffry Lovel Delamere. 
He was a high-spirited, frank-hearted fellow; and, like 
a good-natured fool, whom bitter knowledge of the world 
has not cooled down into contempt for a very consider- 
able portion of it, trusted and loved almost every one 
whom he saw. At thet moment there was only one per- 
son in the whole world that he hated, viz., the miserable 


individual—if any such there were—who might have 


happened to forestall him in the affections of Miss Au- 
brey. The bare idea made his breath come and go 
quickly, and his cheek flush. Why, he felt that he bad 


a sort of right to Miss Aubrey’s heart; for had they not | 
been born, and had they not lived almost all their lives, 
within a few miles of each other? Had they not often | 
played together !—were not their family estates almost | 


contiguous ’—Delamere advanced into the room, as- 
suming as unconcerned an air as he could; but he felt 
not a little tried when Miss Aubrey, on seeing him, gaily 
and frankly extended her hand to him, supposing him to 
have only the moment before entered the house. Poor 
Delamere’s hand slightly quivered as he felt it clasping 


the soft lillied fingers of her whom he had thus resolved | 


to make his wife: what would he not have given to have 
carried them to his lips! Now, if I were to say that in 
the course of that evering, Miss Aubrey did not form a 
kind of a sort of a faint notion of the possible state of 
matters with young Delamere, I should not be treating 
the reader with that eminent degree of candour for 
which I think he, or she, is at present disposed to give 
me credit. But Kate was deeply skilled in human 
nature, and settled the matier by one very just reflec- 


tion, viz. that she was one year and seven months older | 


than Delamere; and, therefore, that it was not likely 
that, &e. &c. &e. Besides, the son and heir of Lord 


Ve ia Zouch—pooh !—pooh!—'tis a mere boy, at col- | 


lege—how ridiculous !—So she gave herself no trouble 
about the affair; exhibited no symptoms of caution or 


coyness, but laughed and sung, and talked, and played, 
| 


just as if he had not been present. 

He was a handsome young fellow, too.— 

During the evening, Mr. Delamere took an oppor- 
tunity of asking Miss Aubrey who wrote the verses 
which he pointed to, as they lay on the piano. The 
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handwriting, she said, was hers, but the verses were 
composed by her brother. He asked for the copy, with 
a slight trepidation. She readily gave it to him—he 
receiving it with (as he supposed) a mighty unconcerned 
air. He read it over that night, before getting into bed, 
at least six times; and it was the very first thing he 
looked at on getting out of bed in the morning. Now 
Miss Aubrey certainly wrote an elegant hand—but as 
for character, of course it had none. He could scarce 
have distinguished it from the handwriting of any of his 
| sisters, or cousins, or friends:—How should he? All 
| women are taught the same hard, engular uniform hand 
|—but good, bad, or indifferent, this was Kate Audrey's 
handwriting—and ber pretty hand had rested on the 
paper while writing—that was enough. He resolved to 
turn the verses into every kind of Greek and Latin 
metre he knew of— 

In short, that here was a “ course of true love” opened, 
seems pretty evident; but whether it will “ 1un smooth” 
is another matter. ' 

Their guests having at length departed, Mr. Aubrey, 
his wife, and sister, sate before the fire gossiping over 
the events of the day for some twenty minutes, and then 
they rose to retire. He went, very sleepy, straight to 
his dressing-room ; they to the nursery, to see how the 
children were going on, as far as they could learn from 
their drowsy attendants, Litthe Aubrey would have 
reminded you of one of the exquisite children’s heads 
sketched by Reynolds or Lawrence, as he lay breathing 
imperceptibly, with his rich flowing hair spread upon 
the pillow, in which his face was partly hid and his arms 
stretched out. Mrs. Aubrey put her finger into one of 
his hands, which was half open, and which closed as it 
were instinctively upon it with a gentle pressure. “ Look, 
| Kate,” softly whispered Mrs. Aubrey. Miss Aubrey 
| leaned forward and kissed his little cheek with an ardour 
that almost awoke him. After a glance at a tiny head 
partly visible above the clothes, in an adjoining bed, and 
looking like a rose-bud half hid amongst the leaves, they 
withdrew. 

« The little loves!—how one’s heart thrills with look- 
ing at them!” said Miss Aubrey, as they descended. 
« Kate!” whispered Mrs. Aubrey, with an arch smile, as 
they stood at their respective chamber doors which ad- 
joined. “ Mr. Delamere is improved—is not he ?—Ah, 
I understand.” 

« Agnes, how can you’’—hastily answered Miss Au- 
“1 never heard 


! 





brey, with cheeks suddenly crimsoned. 
such nonsense.” 

« Right, right, love, think over it!” said Mrs, Aubrey, 
| and the next moment the blooming wife had entered her 
bedroom. Miss Aubrey slipped into her dressing-room, 
where Harriet, her maid, was sitting asleep before the 
fire. Her beautiful mistress did not for a few minutes 
|awake her; but placing her candlestick on the toilet- 
table, stood in a musing attitude, 

“It’s so perfectly ridiculous,” at length she said aloud, 
}and up started her maid. Within a quarter of an bour 
| Miss Aubrey was in bed, but by no means asleep. 

The next morning, about eleven o'clock, Mr. Aubrey 
was seated in the library, in momentary expectation of 
his letters; and a few moments before the postman’s rat- 
tat was heard, Mrs. and Miss Aubrey made their appear- 
| ance, as was their wont, in expectation of any thing that 

might have upon the cover, in addition to the address— 
«“ Cuartes Auprey, Esa., M. P.,” &c. &e. &e., 

the words, letters, or figures, * Mrs. Aubrey,” or “ Miss 

| Aubrey,” in the corner. [n addition to this, it was not 
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an unpleasant thing to skim over the contents of Ais let- 
ters, as one by one he opened them, and laid them aside; 
for both these women were daughters of Eve, and inhe- 
rited a little of her curiosity. Mr. Aubrey was always 
somewhat nervous and fidgety on such occasions, and 
wished them gone; but they only laughed at him, so he 
was fain to put up with them. On this morning there 
were more than Mr. Aubrey’s usual number of letters; 
and in casting her eye over them, Mrs. Aubrey suddenly 
took up one that challenged attention; it bore a black 
seal, had a deep black bordering, and had the frank of 
Lord Alkmond, at whose house in Shropshire they had 
for months been engaged to spend the ensuing Christ- 
mas, and were intending to set off on their visit the very 
next day. The ominous missive was soon torn open; it 
was from Lord Alkmond himself, who in a few hurried 
lines announced the sudden death of bis brother ; so that 
there was an end of their visit to the Priory. 

« Well!” exclaimed Mr. Aubrey, calmly, rising after 
a pause, and standing with his back to the fire,in a 
musing posture, 

“Has he left any family, Charles?” inquired Mrs. 
Aubrey with a sigh, ber eye still fixed on the letter. 

«I—I really don’t know—poor fellow! We lose a 
vote for Shellington—we shall, to a certainty,” he added, 
with an air of chagrin visibly stealing over his features. 

« How politics harden the heart, Charles! Just at this 
moment to be’ — 

“It is too bad, Agnes; I am—but you see—stay, I 
don’t know either, for there’s the Grassingham interest 
come into the field since the last” — 

« Charles, I do really almost think,” exclaimed Mrs. 


Aubrey, with sudden emotion, stepping to his side, and 
throwing ber arms round him affectionately—* that if J} 
were to die, I should be forgotten in a fortnight, if the 
house were sitting’ — 

« My love, how can you say such things!” inquired 





Aubrey, kissing her forehead. 
« When Agnes was born, you know” —she murmured 


inarticulately. Her husband folded her tenderly in bis | 
arms in silence. On the occasion she alluded to, he had | 
nearly lost her; and they both had reason to expect that | 
another similar season of peril was not very distant. 

«“ Now, Charles,” said Miss Aubrey, presently as- | 
suming a cheerful tone; “ now for dear old Yatton !"— | 

“ Yes, Yatton!—Positively you must!” added Mrs. | 
Aubrey, smiling through her tears. | 

«“ What !—Go to Yatton! Why, we must set off to- | 
morrow—they've had no warning.” | 

« What warning does mamma require, Charles? Isn’t 
the dear old place always in apple-pie order ?” 

“How you love the ‘dear old place,’ Kate!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Aubrey, in such an affectionate tone as 
brought his sister in an instant to his side, to urge on 
her suit; and there stood the Lord of Yatton embraced 
by these two beautiful women, his own heart seconding 
every word they uttered. 

“ How my mother would stare!” said he at length, 
irresolutely. 

« What a bustle every thing will be in!” exclaimed 
Kate. “I fancy I'uf there already! The great blazing 
fires—the holly and mistletoe. We must all go, Charles 
—children and all.” 

« Why, really, I hardly know” —— 

“Oh! I've settled it all—and what's more, we've no 
time to lose; this is Tuesday—Christmas-day is Satur- 





day—we must of course stop a night on the way. Hadn't 
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we better have Griffiths in, to arrange all ?”—Aubrey 
rang the bell. 

« Request Mr. Griffiths to come to me,” said he. 

Within a very few minutes that respectable function- 
ary had made his appearance and received his instruc- 
tions. The march to Shropshire was countermanded— 
and hey! for Yatton, for which they were to start the 
next day about noon. Mr. Griffiths’ first step was to 
pack off Sam, Mr. Aubrey’s groom, by the Tally-ho, the 
first coach to York, starting at two o'clock that very day, 
with letters announcing the immediate arrival of the 
family. These orders were received by Sam, (who had 
been born and bred at Yatton,) while he was bestowing, 
with vehement sibillation, his customary civilities on a 
favourite mare of his master’s. Down dropped his cur- 
rycomb; he jumped into the air; snapped his fingers; 
then he threw his arms round Jenny and tickled her 
under the chin. “ Dang it,” said he, as he threw her 
another feed of oats, “I wish thee was going wi’ me— 
dang’d if I don’t!” Then he hastily made himself a dit 
tidy; presented himself very respectfully before Mr. 
Griffiths, to receive the wherewithal to pay bis fare ; and 
having obtained it, off he scampered to the Bull and 
Mouth, as if it had been a neck-and-neck race betweon 
him and all London, which should get down to York- 
shire first. A little after one o'clock, his packet of let- 
ters was delivered to him; and within another hour Sam 
was to be seen (quite comfortable with a draught of 


| spiced ale given him by the cook, to make his dinner sit 


well) on the top of the Tally-ho, rattling along the great 
North road. 

« Come, Kate,” said Mrs. Aubrey, entering Miss Au- 
brey’s room, where she was giving directions to her 
maid, “I’ve ordered the carriage to be at the door as 
soon as it can be got ready; we must go off to Cootts’ 
—see!"’ She held two thin slips of paper, one of which 
she gave Miss Aubrey—'twas a check for one hundred 
pounds—her brother’s usual Christmas-box—* and then 


| we've a quantity of little matters to buy this afternoon. 


Come, love, quick !” 

Now, Kate had spent nearly all her money, which 
circumstance, connected with another which | shall 
shortly mention, had given the poor girl not a little con- 
cern. At her earnest request, her brother had, about a 
year before, built her a nice little school, capable of con- 
taining some eighteen or twenty girls, on a slip of land 
near the vicarage, and old Mrs. Aubrey and her daughter 
found a resident school-mistress, and, in fact, supported 
the little establishment, which, at the time I am speaking 
of, contained some seventeen or eighteen of the villagers’ 
younger children. Miss Aubrey took a prodigious inte- 
rest in this little school, scarce a day passing without her 
visiting it when she was at Yatton; and what Kate 
wanted, was the luxury of giving a Christmas present 
to both mistress and scholars. That, however, she would 
have had some difficulty in effecting but for her brother's 
timely present, which had quite set her heart at ease. 
On their return, the carriage was crowded with the 
things they had been purchasing—articles of clothing 
for the feebler old villagers ; work-boxes, samplers, books, 
Testaments, prayer-books, &c. &c. &e., for the school ; 
the sight of which, I can assure the reader, made Kate 
far happier than if they had been the costliest articles of 
dress and jewellery. 

The next day was a very pleasant one for traveling— 
“frosty, but kindly.” About one o'clock there might 
have been seen standing before the door the roomy yel- 
low family carriage, with four post-horses, all in travel- 
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ing trim. In the rumble sat Mr. Aubrey’s valet and 
Mrs. Aubrey’s maid—Mise Aubrey’s, and one of the 
nursery-maids, going down by the coach which had car- 
ried Sam—the Tally-ho. The coach-box was piled up 
with that sort of luggage which, by its lightness and 
bulk, denotes lady-traveling: inside were Mrs. and Miss 
Aubrey, muffled in furs, shawls, and pelisses; a nursery- 
maid, with little Master and Miss Aubrey, equally well 
protected from the cold; and the vacant seat awaited 
Mr. Aubrey, who at length made his appearance, having 
been engaged in giving specific instructions concerning 
the forwarding of his letters and papers. As soon as he 
had taken bis place, and all had been snugly disposed 
within, the steps were doubled up, the door closed, the 
windows drawn up—crack! crack! went the whips of 
the two postilions, and away rolled the carriage over the 
dry hard pavement. 

“ Now that’s what I calls doing it uncommon comfort- 
able,” said a pot-boy to one of the fuotmen at an adjoin- 
ing house, where he was delivering the porter for the 
servants’ dinner; “ how werry nice and snug them two 
looks in the rumble behind.” 

“ We goes to-morrow,” carelessly replied the gentle- 
man he was addressing. 

“It’s a fine thing to be gentlefolk,” said the boy, 
taking up his pot-board. 

“ Ya-as,” drawled the footman, twitching up his shirt 
collar. 

On drawing up to the posting-house, which was with- 
in about forty miles of Yatton, the Aubreys found a 
carriage and four just ready to start, after changing 
horses; and whose should this prove to be, but Lord De 
la Zouch’s, containing himself, his lady, and his son, Mr. 
Delamere. His lordship and his son both alighted on 
accidentally discovering who had overtaken them; and 
coming up to Mr. Aubrey’s carriage windows, exchanged 
surprised and cordial greetings with its occupants,— 
whom Lord De la Zouch imagined to have been by this 
time on their way to Shropshire. Mr. Delamere mani- 
fested a surprising eagerness about the welfare of little 
Agnes Aubrey, who happened to be lying fast asleep in 
Miss Aubrey’s lap: but the evening was fast advancing, 
and both the traveling parties had yet before them a 
considerable portion of theit journey. After a hasty 
promise on the part of each to dine with the other, 
before returning to town for the season—a promise 
which Mr. Delamere at all events resolved should not 
be lost sight of—they parted. "T'was eight o'clock be- 
fore Mr. Aubrey’s eye, which had been for some time on 
the look-out, caught sight of Yatton woods; and when 
it did, his heart yearned towards them. The moon 
shone brightly and cheerily, and it was pl€asant to listen 
to the quickening clattering tramp of the horses upon the 
dry hard highway, as the travellers rapidly neared a spot 
endeared to them by every tender association. When 
within half a mile of the village, they overtook the 
worthy vicar, who had mounted his nag, and been ovt 
on the road to meet the expected comers, for an hour 
before. Aubrey roused Mrs. Aubrey from her nap, to 
point out Dr. Tatham, who by that time was cantering 
along beside the open window. "T'was refreshing to see 
the cheerful old man—who looked as ruddy and hearty 
as ever. 

« All well?” he exclaimed, riding close to the window. 

“ Yes,—but how is my mother?” inquired Aubrey. 

“ High spirits—high spirits: was with her this after- 
noon. Have not seen her better for years. So sur- 


prised. Ah! here’s an old friend—Hector !” 
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«“ Bow-wow-wow-wow ! Bow !—Bow-wow!” 

“ Papa! papa!” exclaimed the voice of little Aubrey, 
struggling to get on his father’s lap to look out of the 
window, “ That is Hector! I know it is! He is come to 
see me! I want to look at him!” 

Mr. Aubrey lifted him up as he desired, and a huge 
black-and-white Newfoundland dog almost leaped up to 
the window at sight of him clapping his little hands, as 
if in eager recognition, and then scampered and bounded 
about in all directions, barking most boisterously, to the 
infinite delight of little Aubrey. This messenger had 
been sent on by Sam, the groom, who had been on the 
look-out for the travellers for some ‘time; and the mo- 
ment he caught sight of the carriage, pelted down the 
village, through the park at top speed, up to the hall, 
there to communicate the good news. ‘The travellers 
thought that the village had never looked so pretty and 
picturesque before. The sound of tke carriage dashing 
through it, called all the cottagers to their doors, where 
they stood bowing and curtsying. It soon reached the 
park-gates, which were thrown wide open in readiness 
for its entrance. As they passed the church, they heard 
its little bells ringing a merry peal to welcome their 
arrival; its faint chimes went to their very hearts. 

“My darling Agnes, here we are again in the old 
place,” said Mr. Aubrey, in a joyous tone, affectionately 
kissing Mrs. Aubrey and his sister, as, after having 
wound their way up the park at almost a gallop, they 
heard themselves rattling over the stone pavement im- 
mediately under the old turreted gateway. In approach- 
ing it, they saw lights glancing about in the hall win- 
dows; and before they had drawn up, the great door 
was thrown open, and several servants (one or two of 
them grayheaded) made their appearance, eager to re- 
lease the travellers from their long confinement. A 
great wood-fire was crackling and blazing in the fireplace 
opposite the door, casting a right pleasant and cheerful 
light over the various antique objects ranged around the 
walls; but the object on which Mr. Aubrey’s eye in- 
stantly settled was the venerable figure of his mother, 
standing beside the fireplace with one or two female at- 
tendants. The moment that the carriage door was 
opened, he stepped quietly out, (nearly tumbling, by the 
way, over Hector, who appeared to think that the car- 
riage-door was opened only to enable him to jump into 
it, which he prepared to do.) 

“ God bless you, madam!” faltered Aubrey, his eyes 
filling with tears, as he received his mother’s fervent, 
but silent greeting, and imagined that the arms folded 
round him were somewhat feebler than when he had 
last felt them embracing him. With similar affection 
was the good old lady received by her daughter and 
daughter-in-law. 

«“ Where is my pony, grandmammat” quoth little 
Aubrey, running op to her, (he had been kept quiet for 
the last eighty miles or so, by the mention of the afore- 
said pony.) “ Where is it? I want to see my little 
pony directly! Mamma says you have got a little pony 
for me with a long tail: I must see it before I go to bed; 
I most, indeed—is it in the stable?” 

“ You shall see it in the morning, my darling—the 
very first thing,” said Mrs. Aubrey, fervently kissing her 
beautiful little grandson, while tears of joy and pride ran 
down her cheek. She then pressed her lips on the deli- 
cate but flushed cheek of little Agnes, who was fast 
asleep ; and as soon as they had been conducted towards 
their nursery, Mrs. Aubrey, followed by her children, led 
the way te the dining-room—the dear delightful old 
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dining-room, in which all of them had passed so many 
It was large and lofty; and 
on 


happy hours of their lives. 


two antique branch silver candlesticks, standing 
sconces upon each side of a strange old straggling carved 
mantelpiece of inlaid oak, aided by the blaze given out by 
two immense logs of wood burning beneath, thoroughly 
The walls were oak-paneled, containing 
many pictures, several of them of great value; and the 


floor alsu was of polished oak, over the centre of which, 


illuminated it, 


however, was spread a thick richly-coloured turkey car- 
pet. Opposite the door was a large mullioned bay-win- 
dow, then, however, concealed behind an ample flowing 
crimson curtain. On the further side of the fireplace stood 
a high-backed and roomy arm-chair, almost covered with 
Kate's embroidery, and in which Mrs, Aubrey had evi- 
till the moment of their 

table beside it lay her 

an Nearly fronting the 
a recess, in which stood an exquisitely 


dently, as usual, been sitting 


arrival—for on nall ebony 


spectacles, and open volume, 


fireplace was 


} red 


carve ] ' 
ivory. ‘I 
appropriated it to her own purposes ever since she was 
old. “ You, dear old thing!” 
throwing open the folding-doors—*« Every thing just as 
I lett it! 


room tor joy : 


lack ebony cabinet, inlaid with white and 


his, Miss Aubrey claimed as ber own, and had 
seven years said she, 
Really, dear mamma, I could skip about the 
I wish Charles would never leave Yatton 
again !"— 

‘It's rather lonely, my love, when none of you are 
with me,” said Mrs. Aubrey «| feel getting older” — 

« Dearest mamma,” interrupted Miss Aubrey, quickly, 
« J won't leave you again! I’m quite tired of town—1 
am indeed !” 

bough fires were lit.in their several dressing-rooms, 
of which they were more than once reminded by their 
ants, they all remained seated before the 
except that Kate bad thrown 


respective atien } 
fire in carriage costume, ( 


her half-uncurled tresses hanging in 


thickly-furred 


aside bonnet, her 
her 
eagerly conversing about the incidents of their journey, 
and the events which had transpired at Yatton since 
At length, however, they retired to 


negligent profusion over pelisse, ) 


they had quitte 1 it. 
perform the refreshing duties of the dressing-room, before 
sitting down to supper. Of that comfortable meal, with- 
in twenty minutes’ time or so, they partook with hearty 
relish. What mortal, however delicate, could resist the 
fare set before them—the plump capon, the delicious 


grilled ham, the poached eggs, the floury potatoes, home- 


*%< 
bread, white and brown—custards, mince-pies— 


baked 
milk, as clear as amber— 
The travellers had evi- 
dently to the 
delight of old Mrs. Aubrey; who observing, soon after- 
rue and drowsiness, 


home-brewed ale, wus soit as 


mulled claret—and so forth? 


never relished any thing more, infinite 


wards, irrepressible yms of fati 
ordered them all off to bed—Kate sle« ping in the same 


sate when the reader was per- 


SV ID} 
chamber in which she 
mitted to catch a moonlight glimpse of her, as already 
more than once referred to. 

They did not make their appearance the next morn- 
ing till after nine o'clock. Mrs. Aubrey having read 
before the assembled servants, as usual, nearly 
an hour before—ggluty her son always performed when 
at the hall—but on this occasion he had overslept him- 
He found his mother in the breakfast-room, where 
she was soon joined by her daughter and daughter-in- 
law, all of them being in high health and spirits. Just 
as they were finishing breakfast, little Aubrey burst into 
the room in a perfect ecstasy—for old Jones bad taken 
him round to the stables, and shown him the littl 


pr vers 


sell, 
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| pony which had been bought for him only a few months 


before. He had heard it neigh—had seen its long tail 
—had patted its neck—had seen it eat—and now his 
veliement prayer was, that his papa, and mamma, and 
Kate, would immediately go and see it, and take his lit- 
tle sister also. Breakfast over, they separated. Old Mrs. 
Aubrey went to her own room to be attended by her 
housekeeper ; the other two ladies retired to their rooms 
—Kate principally engaged in arranging her presents 
for her litle scholars: and Mr. Aubrey repaired to his 
library—as delightful an old snuggery as the most stu- 
dious recluse could desire—where he was presently at- 
tended by his bailiff. He found that every thing was 
going on as he could have wished. With one or two 
exceptions, his rents were paid most punctually ; the 
farms and lands kept in capital condition. ‘Ba be sure 
an incorrigible old poacher had been giving his people a 
little trouble, as usual, and was committed for trial at the 
Spring Assizes; a few trivial trespasses had been com- 
mitted in search of firewood, and other small matters; 
which, after having been detailed with great minuteness 
by his zealous and vigilant bailiff, were dispatched by 
Mr. Aubrey with a “ pooh, pooh !""—then there was Gre- 
gory, who held the smallest farm on the estate, at its 
southern extremity—he was three quarters’ rent in arrear 
—but he had a sick wife and seven children—so he 
was at once forgiven all that was due, and also what 
would become due on the ensuing quarter-day,—*In 
fact,” said Mr. Aubrey, “don’t ask him for any more 
rent. I'm sure the poor fellow will pay when he’s able.” 
Some rents were to be raised; others lowered; and 
some half dozen of the poorer cottages were to be forth- 
with put into good repair, at Mr. Aubrey’s expense. The 
two oxen had been sent, on the preceding afternoon, 
from the home farm to the butcher's, to be distributed 
among the poorer villagers, according to orders browght 
down from town, by Sam, the day before. Thus was 
Mr. Aubrey engeged for an hour or two, till luncheon 
time, when good Dr. 'l'atham made his welcome appear. 
ance, having been engaged most of the morning in touch- 
ing up an old Christmas sermon. 

He had been vicar of Yatton for nearly thirty years, 
having been presented to it by the late Mr. Aubrey, with 

He was a de- 
Cheerful, unal- 


whom he had been intimate at college. 
lightful specimen of a country parson. 

fected, and good-natured, there was a dash of quaintness, 
or roughness about his manners, that reminded you of 
the crust in very fine old port. He had been a widower, 
and childless, for fifteen years. His parish bad been 
ever since his family, whom be still watched over with 
an aflectionate vigilance. He was respected and beloved 
by all. Almost every man, woman, and child that had 
died in Yatton, during nearly thirty years, had departed 
with the sound of his kind and solemn voice in their 
ears. He claimed a sort of personal acquaintance with 
almost all the gravestones in his little churchyard; and 
when he looked at them, he felt that he had done bis 
duty by the dust that slept underneath. He was at the 
bedside of a sick person almost as soon, and as often, as 
the doctor—no matter what sort of weather, or at what 
hour of the day or night. Methinks I see him now, 
bustling about the village, with healthy ruddy cheeks, a 
clear, cheerful eye, hair white as snow; with a small, 
stout figure, clothed in a suit of rusty black, (knee- 
breeches and gaiters all round the year,) and with a 
small shovel-hat. No one lives in the vicarage with 
him but an elderly woman, his housekeeper, and her 
husband, whose chief busines is to look after the little 
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garden; in which I have often seen him and hie master, 
with his coat off, digging for hours together. He rises 
at five in the winter, and four in the summer, being oc- 
cupied till breakfast with his studies; for he was an ex- 
cellent scholar, and has not forgotten, in the zealous dis- 
charge of his sacred duties, the pursuits of literature and 
philosophy, in which he gained no inconsiderable distinc- 
tion in his youth. He derives a very moderate income 
from his living; but it is even more than snfficient for 
his necessities. Ever since Mr, Aubrey’s devotion to 
politics has carried him away from Yatton for a consi- 
derable portion of each year, Dr. Tatham has been the 
right-hand counsellor of old Mrs. Aubrey, in all her pious 
and charitable plans and purposes. Every new-years’- 
day, there comes from the hall to the vicarage six dozen 
of fine old port wine—a present from Mrs. Aubrey; but 
the little doctor, (though he never tells her so) scarce 
drinks six bottles of them in a year. Two dozen of 
them go, within a few days’ time, to a poor brother par- 
son in an adjoining parish, who, with bis wife and three 
children—all in feeble health—can hardly keep soul and 
body together, and who, but for this generous brother, 
would not probably taste a glass of wine throughout the 
year, except on certain occasions when the very humblest 
may moisten their poor lips with wine—I mean the 
Sacrament—the sublime and solemn festival given by 
One who doth not forget the poor and destitute, however 


in their misery they may sometimes think to the con- | 


trary. ‘The remainder of his little present Dr. Tatham 
distributes in small quantities amongst such of his pa- 
rishioners as muy require it,and may not happen to have 
come under the immediate notice of Mrs. Aubrey. Dr. 
Tatham has known Mr. Aubrey ever since he was about 
five years old, “I'was the doctor that first taught him 
Greek and Latin; and, up to his going to college, gave 
him the freyuent advantage of his learned experience. 
But surely I have gone into a very long digression. 

While Miss Aubrey, accompanied by her sister-in-law, 
and followed by a servant carrying a great bag, filled 
with articles brought from London the day before, went 
to the school which I have before mentioned, in order to 
distribute her prizes and presents, Mr. Aubrey and Dr. 
Tatham set off oa a walk through the village. 

“I must do something for that old steeple of yours, 
doctor,” said Aubrey, as arm in arm they approached 
the church ; «it looks crumbling away in many parts.” 

“ If you’d only send a couple of masons to repair the 
porch, and make it weather-tight, it would satisfy me for 
some years to come,” said the doctor. 

« Well—we'll look at it,” replied Aubrey ; and turning 
aside, they entered the little church-yard. 

“How I love this old yew-tree!” he exclaimed, as 
they passed under it; “ it casts a kind of tender gloom 
around that always makes me pensive, not to say melan- 
choly.” A sigh escaped him, as his eye glanced at the 
family vault, which was almost in the centre of the shade, 
where lay his father, three brothers, and a sister, and 
where, in the course of nature, a few short years would 
see the precious remains of his mother deposited. But 
the doctor, who had hastened forward alone for a mo- 
ment, finding the church-door open, called out to Mr. 
Aubrey, who soon stood within the porch. It certainly 
required a little repairing, which Mr. Aubrey said should 
he looked to immediately. « See—we're all preparing 
for to-morrow,” said Dr. Tatham, leading the way into 
the little church, where the grizzle-headed clerk was 
busy decorating the pulpit, reading-desk, and altar-piece, 
with the cheerful emblems of the season. 

Museum.—Aprit, 1840. 
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“T never see these,” said the doctor, taking up one of 
the sprigs of mistletoe lying on a form beside them, “ but 
I think of your own Christmas verses, Mr. Aubrey, when 
you were younger and fresher than you now are—don’t 
you recollect them !” 

«“ Oh—pooh !” 

“ But I remember them;” and he began,— 


« «Hail! silvery, modest mistletoe, 
Wreath’d round winter’s brow of snow, 
Clinging so clastely, tenderly : 

Hail, holly, darkly, richly green, 
Whose crimson berries blash between 
Thy prickly fvliage, modestly. 

Ye winter-flowers, bloom sweet and fair, 
Though Nature's garden else be bare— 
Ye vernal glistening emblems, meet 

To twine a Christmas coronet.’ ” 


“That will do, doctor—what a memory you have for 
trifles !” 

“Peggy! Peggy!—you’re sadly overdoing it,” said 
out to the sexton’s wife, who was 
squire’s pew—a large square pew in 
«“ Why, you don’t want to 
You're 


the doctor, calling 
busy at work in the 
the nave, near the pulpit. 
hide the squire’s family from the congregation ? 
quite putting a holly hedge ail round.” 

« Please you, sir, 've got so much I don’t know where 
to put it—so, in course, I put it here.” 

«“ Then,” said the doctor, witha smile, looking round 
the church, “let John get up and put some of it in those 
old hatchments; and,” looking up at the clerk, busy at 
work in the pulpit, “don’t put quite so much up there 
in my candlesticks.” 

With this the parson and the squire took their depar- 
ture. As they passed slowly up the village, which al- 
ready wore a sort of holiday aspect, they met on all 
hands with a cordial and respectful greeting. The quiet 
little public-house turned out some four or five stout fel- 
lows—all tenants of his—with their pipes in their bands, 
and who took off their hats, aud bowed very low. Mr. 
Aubrey went up and entered into conversation with 
them for some minutes—their families and farms, he 
found, were well and thriving. ‘There was quite a little 
crowd of women about the shop of Nick Steele, the 
butcher, who, with an extra hand to help him, was giv- 
ing out the second ox which had been sent from the 
hall, to the persons whose names had been given in to 
him from Mrs. Aubrey. Further on, some were clean- 
ing their little windows, others sweeping their floors, and 
spriukling sand over them; most were sticking holly and 
mistletoe in their windows, and over their mantel-pieces. 
Every where, in short, was to be seen that air of quiet 
preparation for the cheerful morrow, which fills a 
thoughtful observer with feelings of pensive but exquisite 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Aubrey returned home towards dusk, cheered and 
enlivened by his walk. His sudden plunge into the 
simplicity and comparative solitude of country life—and 
that country Yatton—had quite refreshed his feelings, 
and given a tone to his spirits. Of course, Dr. Tatham 
was to dine at the hall on the morrow; if he did not, in- 
deed, it would have been for the first time during the last 
five-and-twenty years. 

Christmas eve passed pleasantly and quietly enough 
at the hall. After dinner the merry little ones were in- 
troduced, and their prattle and romps occupied an hour 
right joyously. As soon as, smothered with kisses, they 
had been dismissed to bed, old Mrs. Aubrey composed 

Al 
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herself in her great chair to her usual after-dinner’s nap ; 
while her son, his wife, and sister, sitting fronting the 
fire—a decanter or two, and a few wine-glasses, and 
dessert remaining on the table behind them—sat convers- 
ing in a subdued tone, now listening to the wind roar- 
ing in the chimney—a sound which not a little enhanced 
their sense of comfort—then criticising the disposition of 
the evergreens with which the room was plenteously 
decorated, and laying out their movements during the 
ensuing fortnight. Mrs. Aubrey and Kate were, with 


, jwwaffectionate earnestness, contrasting to Aubrey the peace- 


) 


ful pleasures of a country life with the restless excite- 
ment and endless anxieties of a London political life, to 
which they saw him more and more addicting himself; 
he all the while playfully parrying their attacks, but se- 
cretly acknowledging the truth and force of what they 
said, when—hark !—a novel sound from without, which 
roused the old lady from her nap. What do you think, 
dear reader, it was? ‘I'he voices of little girls singing 
what seemed to be a Christmas hymn: yes, they caught 
the words— 


“Hark! the herald-angels sing, 
Glory to the new-born king ; 
Peace on earth, and mercy mild.” — 


“It must be your little school girls,” said old Mrs. 
Aubrey, looking at ber daughter and listening. 

“ I do believe it is,” quoth Kate, her eyes suddenly fill- 
ing with tears, as she sat eagerly inclining her ears to- 
wards the window, 

“ They must be standing on the grass-plot just before 
the window,” said Mr. Aubrey: the tiny voices were 
thrilling his very heart within him. His sensitive nature 
might be compared to a delicate olian harp, which 
gave forth, with the slightest breath of accident or cir- 
cumstance,— 


“ The stil], sad music of humanity.” 


In a few moments he was almost in tears—the sounds 
were so unlike the fierce and turbulent cries of political 
warfare to which his ears had been jatterly accustomed ! 
The more the poor children sung, the more was he af- 
fected. Kate's tears fell fast, for she had been in an ex- 
cited mood before this littie incident oceurred. “ Do you 
hear, mamma,” said she, “the voice of the poor little 
thing that was last taken into the school? The little 
darling!” Kate tried to smile away her emotion; but 
"twas in vain. Mr. Aubrey gently drew aside the cur- 
tain, and pulled up the central blind—and there, headed 
by their matron, stood the |ittle singers exposed to view, 
some eighteen in number, ranged in a row on the grass, 
their white dresses glistening in the moontight. The 
oldest seemed not more than ten or twelve years old, 
while the younger ones could not be more than five or 
six. They seemed all singing from their very hearts. 
Aubrey stood looking at them with very deep interest. 

As soon as they had finished their hymn, they were 
conducted into the housekeeper’s room, according to or- 
ders sent for that purpose from Mrs. Aubrey, and each 
of them received a little present of money, besides a full 
glass of Mrs. Jackson’s choicest raisin wine, and a cur- 
rant bun; Kate s}pping half-a-guinea into the hand of 
their mistress, to whose wish to afford gratification to the 
inmates of the hall, was entirely owing the little incident 
which had so pleased and surprised them. 

“ A happy Christmas to you, dear papa and mamma!” 
said little Aubrey, about eight o'clock the next morning, 
pushing aside the curtains, and clambering up on the 


j high bed where Mr. and Mrs. Aubrey were still asleep— 
soon, however, they were awoke by the welcome sound. 
The morning promised a beautiful day. The air, though 
cold, was clear; and the branches of the trees visible 
from their windows, were all covered with hoar-frost, 
which seemed to line them as if with silver fringe. The 
little bells of Yatton church were ringing a merry peal ; 
but, how different in tone and strength from the clangour 
of the London church-bells! Christmas was indeed at 
last arrived—and cheerful were the greetings of those 
who soon after met at the bountiful breakfast table. Old 
Mrs. Aubrey was going to church with them—in fact, 
not even a domestic was to be left at home that could 
possibly be spared. By the time that the carriage, with 
the fat and lazy-looking gray horses, was at the hall door, 
the sun had burst out in beauty from an almost cloud- 
less sky. The three ladies rode alone; Aubrey prefer- 
ring to walk, accompanied by his little son, as the ground 
was dry and hard, and the distance very short. A troop 
of some twelve or fourteen servants, male and female, 
presently followed; and then came Mr. Aubrey, leading 
along the heir of Yatton—a boy of whom he might well 
be proud, as the future possessor of his name, his fortune, 
and his honours. When he had reached the church, 
the carriage was returning home. Almost the whole 
congregation stood collected before the church door, to 
see the Squire’s family enter; and reverent were the curt- 
sies and bows with which old Mrs. Aubrey and her lovely 
companions were receivei. Very soon after they had 
taken their places, Mr. Aubrey and his son made their 
appearance ; objects they were of the deepest interest, as 
they passed along to their pew. A few minutes after, 
little Dr. Tatham entered the church in his surplice, 
(which he almost always put on at home,) with a face, 
serious to be sure, but yet overspread with an expression 
even more bland and benignant than usual. He knew 
there was not a soul among the little crowd around him 
that did not really love him, and that did not know how 
heartily he returned their love. All eyes were of course 
on the squire’s pew. Mrs. Aubrey was looking well— 
her daughter and daughter-in-law were thought by all to 
be by far the most beautiful women in the world—what 
must people think of them in London! Mr. Aubrey 
looked, they thought, pleased and happy, but rather paler, 
and even a little thinner; and as for the little Squire, 
with his bright eyes, his rosy cheeks, his arch smile, his 
curling auburn hair—he was the pride of Yatton. 

Dr. Tatham read prayers, as he always did, with great 
distinctness and deliberation, so that every,body in the 
church, young and old, could catch every ; and 
he preached, considerately enough, a very sho on 
—pithy, homely, and affectionate. He reminded them 
that he was then preaching his thirty-first Christmas-day 
sermon from that pulpit. The service over, none of the 
congregation moved from their places till the occupants 
of the squire’s pew had quitted it; but as soon as they 
had got outside of the door, the good people poured out 
after them, and almost lined the way from the church 
door to the gate at which the carriage stood, receiving 
and answering a hundred kind inquiries concerning them- 
seives, their families, and their circumstances. 

Mr. Aubrey stayed behind, desirous of taking another 
little ramble with Dr. Tatham through the villege, for 
the day was indeed bright and beautiful, and the occasion 
inspiriting. There was not a villager within four or five 
miles of the hall who did not sit down that day toa 
comfortable little relishing dinner, at least one-third of 
them being indebted for it directly to the bounty of the 
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Aubreys. As soon as Dr. Tatham had taken off his gown, 
he accompanied Mr. Aubrey in cheerful mood, in the 
briskest spirits. "T'was delightful to see the smoke come 
curling out of every chimney, scarce any one visible, 
suggesting to you that they were all housed, and prepar- 
ing for, or partaking of, their roast-beef and plum-pud- 
ding. Now and thea the bustling wife would show her 
heated red face at the door, and hastily curtsy as they 
passed, then returning to dish up her little dinner. 

“Ab, ha' Mr. Aubrey !—isn’t such a day as this 
worth a whole year in town!” exclaimed Dr. Tatham. 

“Both have their peculiar influences, doctor; the 
pleasure of the contcast would be lost if” 

“Contrast? Believe me, in the language of Virgil” — 

“Ah! how goes on old blind Bess, doctor?” intet- 
rupted Aubrey, as they approached the smallest cottage 
in the village—in fact, the very last. 

“She's just the same that she has been these last 
twenty years. Shall we look in on the old creature!” 

“ With all my heart. I hope, poor soul! that she has | 
not been overlooked on this festive occasion.” 

“ Trust Mrs. Aubrey for that! I'll answer for it, we | 
shall find old Bess as happy, in her way, as she can be.” | 

This was a stone-blind old woman, who had been bed- 
ridden for the last twenty years. She had certainly | 
passed her hundredth year—some said two or three years | 
before—and had lived in her present little cottage for | 
nearly half a century, having grown out of the recollec- | 
tion of almost all the inhabitants of the village. She had | 
long been a pensioner of Mrs. Aubrey’s, by whom alone, | 
indeed, she was supported, Her great age, ber singular | 
appearance, and a certain rambling way of talking that 
she had, earned ber the reputation in the village of being 
able to say strange things; and one or two of the old 
gossips knew of things coming to pass according to what 
—poor old soul—she had predicted! 

Dr. Tatham gently pushed open the door, The cot- | 
tage consisted, in fact, of but one room, and that a very | 
small one, and lit by only one little window. The floor | 
was clean, and evidently just fresh sanded. Ona wooden 
stool, opposite a fireplace, on which a small sadcepan pét 
was placed, sat a girl about twelve years old, (a daughfer | 
of the woman who lived nearest,) crumbling some bread | 
into a basin, with some broth in it. On a narrow bed | 
against the wall, opposite the window, was to be seen the 
somewhat remarkable figure of the solitary old tenant of | 
the cottage. She was sitting up, resting against the pil- 
low, which was placed on end against the wall. She | 
was evidently a very tall woman; and her long, brown, | 
wrinkled, shrivelledetace, with prominent cheekbones and 
bushy white eyebrows, betokened the possession in ear- 
lier days, of a most masculine expression of features. Her 
hair, white as snow, was gathered back from her fore- 
head, under a spreading pigin white cap; and her sight- 
less eyes, wide open, singe forward with a startling and 

‘somewhat sinister expréSsion. She was wrapped round | 
in a clean white bedgown #and her long thin arms lay | 
straight before her on theautside of the bed-clothes. Her 
lips were moving, as if she were talking to herself. 

“She's a strangelooking object, indeed!” exclaimed 
Mr. Aubrey, as be and. Dr. Tatham stood watching her 
for a few moments in silence. 

“Dame! dame!” said the doct®, loudly, epproachin; 
her bedside, “ how are you to-day! It’s Christmaggilly 
—I wish you a merry Christmas.” : 

“Ay, ay—merry, merry! More the merrier! 
seen a hundred and nine of them !” 





I’ve 


mechanical smile, 





“ You seem very happy, dame.” 
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“ They won't give me my broth—my broth.” 

“It’s coming, granny,” called out the shrill voice of 
the girl sitting before the fire, quickening her motions. 

“ Here’s the squire come to see you, dame, and he 
wishes you a happy Christmas,” said Dr. Tatham. 

« What! the squire! Alive yet? Ah, well-a-day! 
well-a-day !” said she, in a feeble, mournful tone, slowly 
rubbing together her long, skinny, wrinkled hands, on 
the backs of which the veins stood out like knotted whip- 
cord. She repeated the last words several times, in a 
truly doleful tone, gently shaking her head. 

« Granny’s been very sad, sir, to-day, and cried two or 
three times,” said the little girl, stirring about the hot 
broth. 

“ Poor squire! duth he not look sad?” inquired the 


| old woman. 


«“ Why should I, dame? What have I to fear?” said 
Mr. Aubrey. 

“ Merry in the hall! all, merry! merry! But no one 
has heard it but old blind Bess. Where's the squire ?” 
she added, suddenly turning her face full towards where 
they were standing—and it seemed whitened with emo- 
tion. Her staring eyes were settled on Mr. Aubrey’s 
face, as if she were reading his very soul. 

«“ Here I am, dame,” said he, with a great deal of cu- 
riosity, to say the least of it. 

« Give me your hand, squire.” said she, stretching out 
her left arm, and working about her talon-like fingers, as 
if in eagerness to grasp Mr. Aubrey’s hand, which he 
gave her. 

« Never fear! never, never! 
see all! How long” 

« Wily, dame, this is truly a very pleasant greeting of 
yours,” interposed Dr, Tatham with a smile. 

“ Short and bitter! long and sweet! Put your 
in God, squire.” 

«I hope I do, granny,” replied Mr. Aubrey seriously. 
“I see! I heay!—my broth! my broth !—where is it?” 
-@Here it is, granny,” said the girl. 


Happy ip the hall! I 


} Good day, dame,” said Mr. Aubrey, gently disen- 


ote his handsfrom hers; and before they had left the 


cottage she began to swallow very greedily the broth with 
which the little girl fed her. 

«“ This is the sort of way in which this old superan- 
nuated creature has frightened one or two of” 

«Ts it, indeed ?” — Mr. Aubrey, with a sort of 

Dr. Tatham saw that he was ina 
very serious humour. 

“She's alarmed you, I pr-ies:!—I protest she has!” 
exclaimed the doctef, with a smile, as they walked along. 
Now he knew the disposition and character of Aubrey 
intimately ; and was well aware’ of a certain tendency he 
had to superstition. 

“ My dear doctor, I assure you that you are mistaken 
—lL am indeed not alarmed—but at the same time I will 
tell you something not a little singular. Would you 
believe that a month or two ago, when in town, I dream- 
ed that [ heard some one uttering the very words uf 
old woman has just been uttering !” 4 

« Mbh!. ha, ha!’ laughed the doctor; and, after a 
second or two’s pause, Aubrey, as if ashamed of what he 
had said, echoed the laugh, and their-conversation passed 
on to political topics, which kept them engaged for the 
remainder of their walk, Mr. Aubrey quitting his com- 
panion at the door of the vicarage, to be rejoined by him 
at five o'clock, the dinner hour at the hall. As Mr. 
Aubrey walked along the park, the shades of evening 
casting a deepening gloom aiound him, his thoughts 
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recurred to the cottage of old blind Bess, ) 
gue apprehensions flitting with darkening 
shade ac his mind. ‘Though he was hardly weak | 
enough to attach any cdefin meaning or importance to | 
the gibberish he had heard, it still had | pleasant 
impression, and be was ve xed at feeling a wish that the 
incident—trifling as he was willing to believe it—should | 
not be mentioned by Dr. Tatham at the hall; and still 
recollecting that he had purposely abstained | 
from requesting the good doctor not to do so. All this 
implied that the matter had occupied his thoughts to a 
greater extent than he secretly relished. On reaching, | 
however, the hall door, this brief pressure on his feelings 
juickly eused; for on entering he saw Mrs. Aubrey, bis 
hildren at bigh romps together in the 


involuni 


and he fe! 


ile 


eit an i 


more, on 


sister, and his twe chil 
hall, and he heartily joined in them. 

Be Bee o's he little ps rere seated ¢ 

3y five o'clock the little party were seated at the | 
cheerful covered with the glittering old | 
family plete, substantial 
snd loxur Old Mrs. 
Aubrey, in her simple white turban and black velvet dress, 
yresided with a kind of dignified cheerfulness which was 
I 
Kate had contrived to make herself 
look more lovely even than usual, wearing a dress of | 
dark blue satin, tastefully*trimmed with and 
which exquisitely comported with her lovely complexion. 
Oh that D 
' Th 


law appeared to infinite advant 


dinner-table, 
and that kind of fare, at once 
us, which befitted the occasion. 


delightful to see. 
# 


onde, 


lamere had been sitting opposite to, or beside | 
her 


ister 


more matured proportions of her blooming 
eina rich green 
stened with sub- 


in jad 
*! 


velvet dre while a superb diamond 
lued lustre in her beautiful be 
ments in her dafk hair, which was, as indeed might be 
ned, adorned the most.” The 
as his choicest cham- 


he perpetually bustled round the 


! 
1 


som. She wore no orna- | 


said of Kate,“ when unad 


seaded old. butler, as brisk 


pa , with which ! 
table, and the 
going about their business with quiet celerity—the deli- 
elegance around them,—this was a 

heart !—Oh, the mw 
ind dear old Yatton! And as if there were not loveli- 
already in the room, behold the door sud- 


bree steady-looking old family servants, 


cious air of antique 


Christmas dinner after one’s own 


ness enough 


denly pushed open as soon as the dinner is over, and run 
to and laughing mother, her little son, his 


vmple snowy collar resting gracefully on his crimson vel- 


up bie 


vet dress. ‘Tis her hope and pride—her first-born—the 
little squire; but where is his sister ’—where is Agnes? 
"Tis even as Charles says—she fell asleep in the very 
sct of being dressed, and they were obliged to put her to 
bed ; so,Charles is alone in his glory. You may well 
fold your delicate white arms around him, mamma. 

His little gold cup is nearly filled to join in the first | 


oured 


toast: are you all ready 
Mrs. Aubrey’s glass, and Kate's glass 
brim.—*" Ou ( ? 


Yes, your next Christmas! 


The worthy doctor has | 
, full up to the 
next ima 

The vigilant eye of Dr. 
Tatham alone perceived a faint change of col yur in Mr. 
Awbrey’s cheek as the words were uttered: and his eve 
wandered {i 
the image of old blind Bess; 


tracing acr 
but 
ment—Aulwey was soon in much higher sp 
usual, Well he injglt be. How could 


in bappier circumstances than he was? 


vw oan instant, ast * room 


"twas ne in g mo- 
its than 
placed 
As so is the 
ladies bad withdrawn, together with little Aubrey 


hairs he 


man be | 


the 


doctor and Mr. Aubrey drew their « the 


fore 
and enjoyed a long hovr’s pleasant chat « 
mestic and political. As to the latter, t! 
the squire were stout tories; and a peech which 
! house, « 


n 


e person and 
Lubrey | 


| 
’ 


had lately delivered in th catholic claims, | 
| 
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raised him to a pitch of eminence in the parson’s estima- 
tion, when he had very few men in the country to keep 
him company. The doctor here got on very fast indeed ; 
and was just assuring the squire that he saw dark days 
in store for old England from the machinations of the 
papists ; and that, for his part, he should rejoice to « seal 
his testimony with his blood,” and would go to the stake 
not only without flinching, bat rejoicing—(all which I 
verily velieve he verily believed he would have done, )— 
and coveting the crown of martyrdom, when Aubrey 
caught the sounds of his sister playing on the organ, a 
noble instrument, which a year or two before, at her 
urgent request, he had purchased and placed in the 


drawing-room, whither be and the doctor at once re- 


| : ’ . 
paired. “I'was a spacious and lofty room, well calculated 


for the splendid instrument which occupied the large 
recess fronting the door. Miss Aubrey was playing 
Handel, and with an exquisite perception of his match- 
less power and beauty. Hark! did you ever hear the 
grand yet simple recitative she is now commencing? 

“ In the days of Herod the king, behold, there came 
wise men from the Fast to Jerusalem, 

«“ Saying—Where is he that is born king of the Jews ? 
for we have seen his star in the East, and are come to 


worship him.” 


The doctor officiated as chaplain that evening. The 
room was almost filled with servants, many of whose 
looks very plainly showed the merry doings that had 
been going on in the servants’ hall; some of them could 
scarce keep their eyes open; one or two sat winking at 
each other, and so forth. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, the doctor, with much judgment, read very 


| short prayers, and immediately after took his departure. 


The next morning, which proved as fine as the pre- 
ceding, Mr. Aubrey was detained in with his letters, and 


| one or two other little matters of business in his library, 


till luncheon time. “ What say you, Kate, to a ride round 
the estate !”’ said he, on taking his seat. Miss Aubrey 
wes delighted ; and forthwith the horses were ordered to 
be.got ready as soon as possible. 

« You must not mind a little rough riding, Kate, for 
we've got to go over some ugly places. I’m going to 
meet Waters at the end of the avenue, about that old 
sycamore—we must have it down at last.” 

” « Oh no, Charles, no; I thought we had settled that 
last ve ir.” 

« Pho! if it had not been for you, Kate, it would have 
been down two years ago at least. Its hour is come at 
last ; “tis indeed, so ne pouting ! it is injuring the other 
and, besides, it spoils the prospect from the back 


” 


trees; 
of the house 

« "Tis only Waters that puts all these things into your 
head, Charles, and I shall let him know my opinion on 
the subject when I see him! Mamma, haven't you a 
word to say for the old” 

But Mr. Aubrey, not deeming it discreet to await the 
new force which was being brought against him, started 
off to go round and see a newly-purchased horse, just 
brought to the stables. 

Kate. who really became every thing, looked charm- 
ing in her blue riding@-habit, sitting on her horse with 
in@pite ease and grace—a capital horsewoman. The ex- 

» hoe brought a rich bloom upon her cheek ; and 
as she cantered a! 
no one that met them but must heve been strock with 
Just as they had dropped into an easy 


er 
} he 
er brother, 


yng the road by the side of | 
her beauty. 


walk- 
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« Charles,” said she, observing two horsemen approach- 
ing them, “ who can these be? Did you—did you ever 
see such figures? And how they ride!” 

«“ Why, certainly,” replied her brother, smiling, « they 
look like a couple of Cockneys.” 

“Good gracious, what puppies! 
Aubrey, lowering her voice as they neared the persons 
she spoke of. 

«“ They are a most extraordinary couple. 
they be?” said Mr. Aubrey, a smile forcing itself into 
his features. One of them was dressed in a light blue 
surtout, with the tip of a white pocket handkerchief seen 
peeping out of a pocket in the front of it. His hat, with 


” 


scarce any brim to it, was stuck aslant on the top of a | 


bushy head of hair. His shirt-collars were turned down 


jall the way down. 
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The groom (almost splitting with 


| laughter) helped him on again; and as Mr. and Miss 


exclaimed Miss | 


Ww ho can | 


Aubrey were setting off—*«I think, sir,” said he, politely, 
“you were inquiring for some place ?” 

«“ Yes, sir,” quoth Snap. “Isn't there a place called 
Ya—Yat—Yat—(be quiet, you brute,)—Yatton about 
here ” 

“ Yes, sir—straight on.” Miss Aubrey hastily threw 
her veil over her face, to conceal her laughter, spurred 
her horse, and she and her brother were soon out of 
| sight of the strangers. 

“T say, Snap,” quoth Titmouse, when they had got a 
little composed, “ see that lovely gal?” 

“ Fine girl—devilish fine!” replied Snap. 

“I’m blessed if I don’t think—’pon my life, I believe 


completely over his stock, displaying a great quantity of | we’ve met before.” 


dirt-coloured hair under his chin; while a pair of mous- 
taches, of the same colour, were sprouting upon his lip. 
A quizzing-glass was stuck in his right eye, and in his 
hand he carried a whip with a shining silver head. The 
other was nearly as much distinguished by the elegance 
of his appearance. He had a glossy hat, a purple-co- 
loured velvet waistcoat, two pins connected by little 
chains in his stock, a bottle-green surtout, sky-blue 
trowsers. 
friends Titmouse and Snap? Whoever they might be, 
it was plain that they were perfect novices on horseback, 
and their horses had every appearance of having been 
much fretted and worried by their riders. To the sur- 
prise of Mr. Aubrey and his sister, these two personages 
attempted to reign in, as they neared, with the evident 
intention of speaking to them. 
«Pray—a—sir, will you, sir, tell us, 


” 


commenced 


In short, who should these be but our old | 


« Didn’t seem to know you.” 

“Ah! [ don’t know—how uncommon infernal unfor- 
tunate to happen just at the moment when’”——Tit- 
mouse became silent; for all of a sudden he recollected 
when and where, and under What circumstances he had 
seen Miss Aubrey before, and which bis vanity would 
not allow of bis telling Snap. She had accom- 
panied her sister-in-law to Messrs. Dowlas, Tagrag, and 
Company’s, for some small matter. Titmouse had helped 


once 


| her, and his absurdity of manner provoked a smile, which 


Titmouse, with a desperate attempt to appear at bis ease, | 
as he tried to make his horse stand still tor a moment— | 


“isn’t there a place called—called”—here his horse, 
whose sides were constantly being galled by the spurs of 
its unconscious rider, began to back a little, then to go 
on one side, and, in Titmouse’s fright, his glass dropped 
from his eye, and he seized hold of the pummel. Never- 
theless, to show the lady how completely he was at his 
ease all the ehile, he leveled a great many oaths and 
curses at the eyes and soul of his wayward brute; who, 
however, not in the least moved by them, but infinitely 
disliking the spurs of its rider and the twisting round of 
its mouth by the reins, seemed more and more inclined 
for mischief, and backed close up to the edge of the ditch. 

“I’m afraid, sir, you are not much accustomed to 
riding. Will you permit me”— 

« Oh, yes—ye—ye—-s, sir, 1 am uncommon—whee-o- 
uy! wh-uoy!”—(then a fresh volley of oaths.) “Oh, 
dear—what—what is he going to do! Snap! Snap!” 
*T was, however, quite in vain to call on that gentleman 
for assistance; for he had grown as pale as death, on 
finding thaf his own brute seemed strongly disposed to 
follow the example of the other, being particularly in- 
clined to rear up on its hind legs. The very first motion 
of the sort brought Snap’s heart (not large enough, per- 
haps, to choke him) into his mouth. ‘Titmouse’s beast 
suddenly inclined the contrary way; and throwing its 
hind feet into the air, sent its terrified rider flying, head 
over heels, into the very middle of the hedge, from which 
he dropped into the wet ditch. Both Mr. Aubrey and 
bis groom dismounted. and secured the horse, who, hav- 


| branches, sir,” 


ing got rid of his ridiculous rider, stood quietly enough. | 


Titmouse proved to be more frightened than hurt. 
hat was crushed flat to his head, and half the left side of 


his face covered with mud—as, indecd, were his clothes 


His ! 


Titmouse a little misconstrued ; so that when, a Sunday 
or two afterwards, he met her in the Park, the little fool 
had the presumption to nod to her—she having not the 
slightest notion who he was—and of course not, on the 
present occasion, having the least recollection of him. 
The reader will remember that this little incident made 
a deep impression on the mind of Mr, Titanouse. 

The coincidence was really not a little singular. To 
return to Mr. Aubrey and his sister. After riding a mile 
or two further up the road, they leaped over a very low 
mound or fence, which formed the extreme boundary of 
that part of the estate, and having passed through a 
couple of fields, they entered the lower extremity of that 
fine avenue of e!ms, at the hicher end of which stood 
Kate’s favourite tree, and also Waters and his under 
bailiff—who looked to her like a couple of executioners, 
only awaiting the fiat of her brother. The sun shone 
brightly upon the doomed sycamore—* the axe was laid 
at its root.” As they rode up the avenue, Kate begged 
very hard for mercy; but for once her brother seemed 
obdurate—the tree, he said, must come down. 

« Remember, Charles,” said she, passionately, as they 


drew up, “ how we’ve all of us romped and sported under 
lit! 


Poor papa also” —— 
“See, Kate, how rotten it is,” 
riding close to it, with his whip he snapped off two or 


said her brother; and 


three of its feeble silvery-gray branches—* it’s high time 
for it to come down.” 
“Tt fills the grass all round with little branches, sir, 
whenever there’s the least breath of wind,” said Waters. 
«Tt won’t hardly hold a crow’s weight on the topmost 
said the under-bailiff. 
last 


summer?” inquired Mr. 


“ Had leaves 
Aubrey. 

«“] don’t think,” said Waters, “it | 
over it.” 

“ Really, Kate, ‘tis 
ject, when seen from any part of the quadran 
ing round on his horse to look at the rear of the hall, 
which was at about eighty yards’ distance. “It looks 
such an old withered thing amongst the fresh green trees 
Kate had gently 


it any 


vad a hundred all 


} ' 


such a melancholy, unsightly ob- 


rle,—turn- 


around it—’tis quite a painful contrast 
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urged on her horse while her brother was speaking, till 


she was close beside him. “ Charles,” said she, in a low 
whisper, “does it not remind you a little of poor old 
mamma, with her gray hairs, among her children and 
grandchildren? She is not out of place amongst us— 
is she ?” her eyes filled with tears. So did her brother’s. 

« Dearest Kate,” said he, with emotion, affectionately 
grasping her little hand, “ you have triumphed! The 
old tree shall never be cut down in my time! Waters, 
let the tree stand; if any thing be done to it, let the 
greatest care be taken of it.” Miss Aubrey turned her 
head aside to conceal her emotion. Had they been 
alone, she would have flung her arms round her brother’s 
neck. 

«If I were to speak my mind,” said Waters, seeing 
the turn things were taking, “I should say with our 
young lady, the old tree’s quite a kind of ornament in 
this here situation, and it sets off the rest.” [It was he 
who had been worrying Mr. Aubrey for these last three 
years to have it cut down. } 

« Well,” replied Mr. Aubfey, “ however that may be, let 
me hear no more of cutting it down. Ah! what does 
old Jolter want here?” said he, observing an old tenant 
of that name, almost bent double with age, hobbling 
towards them. He was wrapped up in a thick blue coat, 
and his hair was long and white. 

«1 don’t know, sir—I’ll go and see,” said Waters. 

« What's the matter, Jolter?” he inquired, stepping 
forward to meet him. 

“ Nothing much, sir,” replied the old man, taking off 
his hat and bowing very low towards Mr. and Miss 
Aubrey. 

« Put your hat on, my old friend,” said Mr. Aubrey. 

“IT only come to bring you this bit of paper, sir, if 
you please,” said the old man, addressing Waters. « You 
said a while ago, as how I was always to bring you pa- 
pers that were left with me; and this’ —taking one out 
of his pocket,—* was left with me only about an hour 
ago. It’s seemingly a lawyer's paper, and was left by 
an uncommon gay young chap. He asked me my name, 
and then he looked at the paper, and read it all over, but 
I couldn't make any thing of it.” 

« What is it?” inquired Mr. Aubrey, as Waters cast 
his eye over a sheet of paper, partly printed and partly 
written. 

« Why, it seems the old story, sir—that slip of waste 
land, sir. Mr. Tompkins is at it again, sir.” 

« Well, if he chooses to spend his money in that way, 
I can’t help it. Let me look at the paper.” He did so. 
« Yes, it seems the same kind of thing as before. Well,” 
handing it back, “ send it to Mr. Parkinson, and tell him 
to look to it; and at all events, take care that old Jolter 
comes to no trouble by the business. How’s the old 
wife, Jacob?” 

“ She’s dreadful bad with rheumatis, sir ; but the stuff 
that madam sends her does her a woundy deal of good, 
sir, in her inside.” 

« Well, we must try if we can't send you some more; 
and, harkee, if the good wife doesn’t get better soon, 
come up to the hall, and we'll have the doctor call on 


her. Now, Kate, let us away homeward.” And they 


were soon out of sigpt. 

I do not intend to deal so unceremoniously or sum- 
marily as Mr. Aubrey did with the document which had 
been brought to his notice by Jolter, then handed over 
to Waters, and by him, according to orders, transmitted 
the next day to Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Aubrey’s attorney. 
Tt was what is called a “ Dectaration tn Esectmest;” 
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touching which, in order to throw a ray or two of light 
upon a document which will make no small figure in 
this history, I have been to a very renowned sergeant-at- 
law, and have gained a little information on the point. 

If Jones claims the debt, or goods, or damages from 
Smith, one would think that, if he went to law, the ac- 
tion would be, “« Jones versus Smith ;” and so it is. 
But behold, if it be taxp which is claimed by Jones 
from Smith, the style and name of the cause stands 
thus:—* Doe, on the demise of Jones versus Roe.” 
Instead, therefore, of Jones and Smith fighting out the 
matter in their own proper names, they set up a couple 
of puppets, (called John Doe and Richard Roe,) who 
fall upon one another in a very quaint fashion, after the 
manner of Punch and Judy. John Doe pretends to be 
the real plaintiff, and Richard Roe the eal defendant. 
John Doe says that the land which Richard Roe has is 
his, (the said John Doe’s,) because Smith (the real 
plaintiff,) gave him a lease of it; and Smith is then 
called “the lessor of the plaintiff.” John Doe further 
says that one Richard Roe, (who calls himself by the 
very significant and expressive name of a “ Casual 
Ejector,”) came and turned him out, and so John Doe 
brings his action against Richard Roe. I am informed 
that whenever land is sought to be recovered in Eng- 
land, this anomalous and farcical proceeding must be 
adopted. It is, it seems, the duty of the real plaintiff 
(Jones) to serve on the real defendant (Smith) the queer 
document which I shall proceed to lay before the reader; 
and also to append to it an affectionate note, intimating 
the serious consequences which will ensue upon inatten- 
tion or contumacy. The “Declaration,” then, which 
had been served upon old Jolter, was in the words, let- 
ters, and figures following—that is to say :— 


“I~ tar Common Preas. 


“ Michaelmas Term, —th Geo. III. 

“ Yorxsuire, to wit—Richard Roe was attached to 
answer John Doe of a plea wherefore the said Richard 
Roe, with force and arms, &c., entered in two messuages, 
two dwelling-houses, two cottages, two stables, two out- 
houses, two yards, two gardens, two orchards, twenty 
acres of land covered with water, twenty acres of arable 
land, twenty acres of pasture land, and twenty acres of 
other land, with the appurtenances, situated in the 
parish of Yatton, in the County of Yorkshire, which 
Titrtesat Trrmovss, Esquire, had demised to the 
said John Doe for a term which is not yet expired, and 
ejected him from his said farm, and other wrongs to the 
suid John Doe there did, to the great damage of the said 
John Doe, and against the peace of our Lord the King, 
&c.; and thereupon the said John Doe, by O1ry Gam- 
mon, his attorney, complains.— 

“ That whereas the said Tirrtesat Trrmovss, on 
this —th day of August, in the year of our Lord 1813, 
at the parish aforesaid, in the county aforesaid, had de- 
mised the same tenements, with the appurtenances, to 
the said John Doe, to have and to hold the same to the 
said John Doe and his assigns from thenceforth, for and 
during, and unto the full end and term of twenty years 
from thence next ensuing, and fully to be completed and 
ended: By virtue of which said demise, the said John 
Doe entered into the said tenements, with the appurte- 
nances, and became and was thereof possessed for the said 
ternal, so to him thereof granted as aforesaid. And the 
said John Doe being so thereof possessed, the said 
Richard Roe afterwards, to wit, on the day and year 
aforesaid, at the parish aforesaid, in the county efore- 















said, with force and arms, &c., entered into the said 
tenements, with the appurtenances, which the said Trt- 
tTLeBat Titmouse had demised to the said John Doe in 
manner and for the term aforesaid, which is not yet ex- 
pired, and ejected the said John Doe fromhis said farm ; 
and other wrongs to the said John Doe then and there 
did, to the great damage of the said John Doe, and 
, against the peace of our said Lord the now King. 
| Wherefore the said John Doe saith that he is injured, 
and hath sustained damages to the value of £50, and 
therefore he brings his suit, &c. 


“ Learaeruean, for the plaintiff. 2 
Tirtrwitrr, for the defendant. § 


Pledges of ¢ John Den. 
Prosecutor. ? Richard Fenn. 


«Mr. Jacos Jourer, 

“I am informed that you are in possession of, or 
claim title to, the premises mentioned in the declaration 
of ejectment mentioned, or to some part thereof: And I, 
being sued in this action as a casual ejector only, and 
having no claim or title to the same, do advise you to 
appear, next Hilary Term, in His Majesty’s Court of 
Common Pleas at Westminster, by some attorney of 
that court; and then and there, by a rule to be made of 
the same court, to cause yourself to be made defendant 
in my stead; otherwise, I shall suffer judgment f be 
entered against me by default, and you will be turned 
out of possession. 





« Your loving friend, 
“Richard Roe. 
“ Dated this 8th day of December, 18—.” 


You may regard the above document in the light of a 
deadly and destructive missile, thrown by an unper- 
ceived enemy into a peaceful citadel, attracting no par- 
ticular notice from the innocent, unsuspecting inhabi- 
tants—amongst whom, nevertheless, it presently explodes, 
and all is terror, death, and ruin. 

Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Aubrey’s solicitor, who resided at 
Grilston, the post-town nearest to Yatton, from which it 
was distant about six or seven miles, was sitting on the 
evening of Tuesday the 28th December 18—, in his 
office, nearly finishing a letter to his London agents, 
Messrs. Runnington and Company—one of the most 
eminent firms in the profession—and which he was de- 
sirous of despatching by that night’s mail. Amongst 
other papers which have come into my hands in connec- 
tion with this history, I have happened io light on the 
letter Mr. Parkinson was writing; and 4s it is not long, 
and affords a specimen of the way in which business is 
carried on between town and country attprneys and 
solicitors, here followeth a copy of it:— 


«“ Grilston, 28th Dec. 18—, 
“ Dear Sirs, 
“Re Middleton. 


these parties ready? If so, please send them as soon as 
possible; for both the lady’s and gentleman’s friends are 
(as usual in such cases) very pressing for them. 


“ Puddinghead v. Quickwit. 

“ Plaintiff bought a horse of defendant in November 
last, ‘ warranted sound,’ and paid for it on the spot £64. 
A week afterwards, his attention was accidentally drawn 
to the animal's head ; and, to his infinite surprise he dis- 
covered that the left eye was a glass eye, so closely te- 
sembling the other in colour, that the difference could 
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not be discovered except on a very close examination. I 
have seen it myself, and it is indeed wonderfully well 
done. My countrymen are certainly pretty sharp hands 
in such matters—but this beats every thing I ever heard 
of. Surely this is a breach of the warranty. Or is it to 
considered a patent defect, which would not be within 
warranty '—Please take pleader’s opinion, and particu- 
larly as to whether the horse could be brought into court 
to be viewed by the court and jury, which would have a 
great effect. If your pleader thinks the action will lie, 
let him draw declaration, venue—Lancashire (for my 
client would have no chance with a Yorkshire jury.) 
Qu.—lIs the man who sold the horse to defendant a com- 
petent witness for the plaintiff, to prove that when he 
sold it to defendant it had but one eye? 


“ Mule v. Stott. 


“TI cannot get these parties to come to an amicable 
settlement. You may remember, from the two former 
actions, that it is for damages on account of two geese of 
| defendant having been found on a few yards of Chat- 
| moss belonging to the plaintiff. Defendant now con- 
| tends that he is entitled to common, par cause de vicin- 
lage. Qu.—Can this be shown under a plea of leave 
and licence !—About two years ago, also, a pig belong- 
|ing to plaintiff got into defendant’s flower-garden, and 
| did at least £3 worth of damage.—Can this be in any 
| way set off against the present action? There is no 
| hope of avoiding a third trial, as the parties are now 
more exasperated against each other than before; and 
the expense (as at least fifteen witnesses will be called 
on each side) will amount to upwards of £250.—You 
| had better retain Mr, Backlegander. 


“ Re, Lords Oldacre and De la Zouch. 


« Are the deeds herein engrossed? As it is a matter 
| of magnitude, and the foundation. of extensive and per- 
| manent family arrangements, pray let the greatest care 
be taken to secure accuracy. Please take special care of 
the stamps” 











| Thus far had the worthy writer proceeded with his 
| letter, when Waters made his appearance, delivering to 
| him the declaration in ejectment which had been served 
| upon old Jolter, and also the instructions concerning it 
| which had been given by Mr. Aubrey. After Mr. Par- 
| kinson had asked particularly concerning Mr. Aubrey’s 
| health, and what had brought him so suddenly to Yatton, 
he cast his eye hastily over the “ Declaration”—and at 
once came to the same conclusion concerning it which 
| had been arrived at by Waters and Mr. Aubrey, viz. that 
| it was another little arrow out of the quiver of the liti- 
gious Mr. Tompkins. As soon as Waters had left, Mr. 


Parkinson thus proceeded to conclude his letter:— 


| 


: IN it i i t f waste land adjoinin 
“Have you got the marriage-settlements between | No doubt it is the disputed slip of waste land adjoining 


“ Doe dem. Titmouse v. Roe, 


“TI enclose you Declaration herein, served yesterday. 


the cottage of old Jacob Jolter, a tenant of Mr. Aubrey 
of Yatton, that is sought to be recovered. I am quite sick 
of this petty annoyance, as also is Mr. Aubrey, who is 
now down here. Please call on Messrs. Quirk, Gam- 


}mon, and Snap, of Saffron Hill, and settle the matter 


finally, on the best terms you can; it being Mr, Aubrey’s 
wish that old Jolter (who is very feeble and timid) 
should suffer no inconvenience. I observe a new lessor 
of the plaintiff, with a very singular name. I suppose 
it is the name of some prior holder of the little property 
held by Mr, Tompkins, 
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“ Hoping soon to hear from you (particularly about 
the marriage-settlement,) I am, 
“ Dear sirs, 
« (With all the compliments of the season,) 
‘ Yours truly, James Parkinson.” 
« P, 8.—The oysters and codfish came to hand in ex- 
cellent order, for which please accept my best thanks. 
«“T shall remit you in a day or two £100 on account.” 


This letter, lying among some twenty or thirty similar 
ones on Mr. Runnington’s table, on the morning of its 
arrival in town, was opened in its turn; and then, in like 
manner, with most of the handed over to the 
managing clerk, in order that he might inquire into and 


others, 


report upon the state of the various matters of business 


referred t As to the last item in Mr. Parkinson’s 
letter, there seemed no particalar reason for hurrying ; 
days had elapsed before Mr. Runnington, 


le business to transact with Messrs. 


sa two or three 
having some other 
Quirk, Gammon, and 
diary to see if there was not something else 
» with them. Putting, therefore, the 
d. Titmouse v. Roe into his pocket, 
at the office in Saffron 


Snap, bethought himself of look- 


ing at his 


that | ! 


dor 


before 


xc had to 


he was 


in the very room in it which had been the 


it was not 
j 


Hill—and 
scene of several memorable interviews between Mr. Tit- 
tlebat Titmouse and Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap. 
I shall not detail what transpired on that occasion be- 
tween Mr. Runnington and Messrs. Quirk, and Gammon, 
hour, On 
; cheek was flushed, and his man- 
ner somewhat excit After walking a little way in a 
moody manner, and with slow step, he suddenly jamped 
into a hackney-coach, and within a quarter of an hour's 
time had secured an inside place in the Tallyho coach, 
which started for York two o'clock that afternoon— 
much doubting within himself, the while, whether he 
set off at once in a post-chaise and four, 


was closeted for nearly an 


hi 


with whom he 
quitting the office 


’ 


at 
ougnt not to have 
He then made one or two calls in the Temple ; and, hur- 
ofiice, made hasty arrangements for 
He was a calm and 


rying home to the 
his sudden journey into Yorkshire. 
ex; need man—in fact, a first-rate man of business; 
and you may be assured that this rapid and d 
nent of his had been the result of some very start- 
to Messrs. Quirk and 


ecisive 


mov 
ling disclosure made him by 
Ciammon. 

Now, let us glide 
we reluctantly quitted $0 8 


Mr. Au y 


acceding so readily to the wishes of his wife and sis- 


back to the delightful solitude which 
hort a time ago. 
‘(rey was a studious and ambitious man; and 
in 
the Christmas recess at Yatton, had been 


} 
iflu 
he 


spend 


not a little y one consideration, which he 


had not thou it worth while to mention—namely, 
that it ruld 
himself with effect to a very important and complicate 
I ht the house 


he then 


w afford him an opportunity of addressing 


juestio which was to be broug before 


shortly after its re-assembling, and of which 
knew searcely any thing atall. For this purpose he had 
had a quantity of parliamentary papers, &c. &c. Ke., 
and he quite gloat- 


le 


packed up and sent down by coach ; 
ed over the ph pect of their being duly « 
in the tranquil leisure of his library, at Yatton. 
' 


a 


posited up ”m" 


his tal 


juietly 


as he suppos ill this to have been man- 
Aubrey and Kate bad a most accurate know- 


irs, 
: and resolved within themselves, 
therein comforted and assisted by old Mrs. Au- 
brey,) that, as at their instances Mr. Aubrey Lad come 
down to Yatton, so they would take care that he should 


if his movements; 
(bet 
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have not merely nominal, but real holidays. Unless he 
thought fit to rise at an early hour in the morning, 
(which Mrs. Aubrey, junior, took upon herself to say 
she would take care should never be the case,) it was 
decreed that he should not be allowed to waste more 
than two hours a day alone in his library. "T'was there- 
fore in vain for him to sit at breakfast with eye aslant 
and thought laden brow, as if meditating a long day’s 
seclusion: somehow or another, he never got above an 
hour to himself. He was often momentarily petulant on 
these occasions, and soon saw through the designs of 
his enemies; but he so heartily and tenderly loved them 
—so thoroughly appreciated the affection which dictated 
| their little manguvres—that he soon surrendered at dis- 
|cretion, and, in fact, placed himself almost entirely at 
their mercy; resolving to make up for lost time on his 
return to town; and earnestly hoping that the interests 
of the nation would not suffer in the mean while. In 
|} short, the ladies of Yatton had agreed on their line of 
operations; that almost every night of their stay in the 
country should be devoted either to entertaining their 
neighbours or visiting them; and, as a preparatory 
movement, that the days (weather permitting) should 
be occupied with exercise in the open air; in making 
“morning” calls on neighbours at several miles’ distance 
from the hall, and from each other; and from which 
they generally returned only in time enough to dress for 
dinner, As soon, indeed, as the leading country paper 
had announced the arrival at Yatton of “ Charles Au- 
brey, Esq., M. P., and his family, for the Christmas 
recess,” the efforts of Mrs. and Miss Aubrey were most 
powerfully seconded by a constant succession of visiters 





—by 


“ Troops of friends,” 


us the lodge-keeper could have testified; for he and his 
buxom wife were continually opening and shutting the 
great gates. On the Monday after Christmas-day, (i. e. 
the day but one following, ) came cantering up to the 
ball Lord De la Zouch and Mr. Delamere, of course 
staying to luncheon, and bearing a most pressing invita- 
tion from Lady De la Zouch, zealously backed by them- 
selves, for the Aubreys to join a large party at Fother- 
ingham Castle on New Year's Eve. This was accepted 
—a day and a night were thus gone ata swoop. The 
same thing happened with the Oldfields, their nearest 
neighbours; with Sir Percival Pickering at Luthington 
Court, where was a superb new picture-gallery to be 
critically inspected by Mr. Aubrey; the Earl of Oldacre, 
a college friend of Mr. Aubrey’s—the venerable Lady 
Stratton, the earliest friend and schoolfellow of old Mrs. 
Aubrey, and so forth. Then Kate had several visits to 
pay on her own account: and, being fond of horseback, 
she did not like riding about the country with only a 
groom in attendance on her; so her brother must accom- 
pany her on these occasions. The first week of their 
stay in the country was devoted to visiting their neigh- 
bours and friends in the way I have stated; the next 
was to be spent in receiving them at Yatton, during 
which time the old hall was to ring with merry hos- 
pitality. 

Then there was a little world of other matters to 
| occupy Mr. Aubrey’s attention, and which naturally 
|cruwded upon him, living so little at Yatton as he had 
latterly. He often had a kind of levee of his humbler 
neighbours, tenants, and constituents; and on these oc- 
casions his real goodness of nature, his simplicity, his 
patience, his forbearance, his sweetness of temper, his 
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benevolence, shone conspicuous. With all these more 
endearing qualities, there was yet a placid dignity about 
him that chilled undue familiarity, and repelled presump- 
tion. He had here no motive or occasion for ostentation, 
or, as it is called, popularity-hunting. In a sense it 
might be said of him, that he was “ monarch of all he 
surveyed.” It is true, he was member for the borough 
—an honour, however, for which be was indebted to the 
natural influence of his commanding position—one which 
jeft Lim his own master, not converting him into a paltry 
delegate, hand-cuffed by pledges on public questions, and 
laden with injunctions concerning petty local interests | 
only—liable, moreover, to be called to an account at any 
moment by ignorant and insolent demagogues—but a 





member of parliament training to become a statesman, 
possessed of a free will, and therefore capable of inde- 
pendent and enlightened deliberations; placed by bis 
fortune above the reach of temjtation—but I shall not 
go any further, for the portraiture of a member of parlia- 
ment of those days suggests such a humiliating and bit- 
ter contrast, that I shall not ruffle either my own or my 
reader’s temper by touching it any further. On the 
occasions I have been alluding to, Mr. Aubrey was not | 
only condescending and generous, but practically acute | 
and discriminating; qualities of his, these latter, so well 
known, however, as to leave him at length scarce any 
opportunities of exercising them. His quiet but decisive 
interference put an end to a number of local unpleasant- 
nesses and annoyances, and caused his increasing absence 
from Yatton to be very deeply regretted. Was a Jad rd 
a wench taking to idle and dissolute courses? A kind, 
or, as the occasion required, a stern expostulation of bis 
—for he was a justice of the peace moreover—brought 


them to their senses. He had a very happy knack of 
reasoning and laughing quarrelsome neighbours into re- 


conciliation and good humour. He had a very keen eye 
after the practical details of agriculture; was equally 
quick at detecting an inconvenience, and appreciating— 
sometimes even suggesting—a remedy; and had, on 
several occasions, brought such knowledge to bear very 
effectively upon discussions in parliament. His consti- 
tuents, few in number undoubtedly, and humble, were 
quite satisfied with and proud of their member; and his 
unexpected appearance diffused among them real and 
general satisfaction. As a landlord, he was beloved by 
his numerous tenantry; and well he might—for never 
was there so easy and liberal a landlord : he might at 





any time have increased bis rental by £1500 or £2000 | 
a year, as his steward frequently intimated to him—but 
in vain. “Ten thousand a-year,” said Mr. Aubrey, * is | 
far more than my necessities require—it affords me and | 
my family every luxury that I can conceive of; and its | 
magnitude reminds me constantly that hereafter I shall | 
be called upon to give a very strict and solemn account 
of my stewardship.” I would I had time to complete, as 
it ought to be completed, this portraiture of a true Chris- 
tian gentleman! 
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agreeable confidence. ‘The exclamation was addressed 
to Mr. Aubrey ; who, on turning to the speaker, beheld 
a young man—’twas Titmouse—dressed in a style of the 
most extravagant absurdity. One hand was stuck into 
the hinder pocket of a stylish top coat, (the everlasting 
tip of a white pocket handkerchief glistening at the 
mouth of his breast pocket ;) the other held a cigar to his 
mouth, from which, as he addressed Mr. Aubrey with an 
air of provoking impudence, he slowly expelled the 
smoke that he bad inhaled. Mr. Aubrey bowed with a 
cold and surprised air, without replying, at the same 
time wondering where he had seen the ridiculous object 
before. 

« The horses in these parts ar’n’t to be compared with 
them at London—eb, sir?” quoth Titmouse, approach- 
ing closer to Mr. Aubrey and his groom, to see what the 
latter was doing—who, on hearing Titmouse’s last sally, 


| gave him a very significant look, 


“I'm afraid the people here won't relish your remarks, 
sir!” replied Mr. Aubrey, hardly able to forbear a smile, 
at the same time calmly scanning the figure of his com- 
panion from head to foot. 

* Who cares?” inquired Titmouse, with a very ener- 
getic oath. At this moment up came a farmer, who, 
observing Mr. Aubrey, made him a very low bow. Mr. 
Aubrey’s atten ion being at the moment occupied with 
Titmouse, be cid not observe the salutation; not se with 
Titmouse, who acknowledged it by taking off his hat 
with great grace! Mr. Aubrey followed in to the hewse, 
having ordered his groom to bring back the horse in an 
hour's time. “ Pray,” said he mildly to the landlady, . 
“ who is that person smoking the cigar outside ?” 

« Why, sir, he’s a Mr. Brown; and has another with 
him here—who’s going up to London by this afternoon’s 
coach—this one stays behind @ day or two longer. 
They're queer people, sir, Such dandies! Do nothing 
but smoke, and drink brandy and water, sir; only that 
Vother writes a good deal.” 

« Weill, I wish you would remind bim,” said Mr. 
Aubrey, smiling, “that, if he thinks fit to speak to me 


‘again, I am a magistrate, and have the power of fining 


him five shillings for every oath he utters.” 

« What! sir, has he been speaking to you? Well, I 
never—he’s the most forward litile upstart I ever seed !”’ 
said she, dropping her voice ; “and the sooner he takes 
himself off from here the better; for he’s always winking 
at the maids and talking impudence to them. I’se box 
his ears, [ warrant him, one of these times!” Mr. Au- 


| brey smiled, and went up stairs, 


«“ There don’t seem much wrong,” quoth Titmouse to 
the groom, with a condescending air, as soon as Mr. 
Aubrey had entered the house. 

“Much you know about it, I don’t guess!” quoth 
Sam, with a contemptuous smile. 

«“ Who’s your master, fellow ?”—inquired Titmouse, 
knocking off the ashes from the tip of his cigar. 

«A gentleman. What's yours ?” 


As he rode up to the Hare and Hounds Inn, at Gril- « Curse your impudence, you vagabond” The 
ston, one morning, to transact some little business, and | words were hardly out of his mouth before Sam, with a 
also to look in on the Farmer's Club, which wes then | slight tap of bis hand, had knocked Titmouse’s glossy 
holding one of its fortnightly meetings, (all touching | hat off his head, and ‘Titmouse’s purple-hued hair stood 
their hats and bowing to him on each side of the long | exposed to view, provoking the jeers and laughter of one 
street as he slowly passed up it,) he perceived one of his | or two by-standers. Titmouse appeared about to strike 
horse’s feet limp a little. On dismounting, therefore, he | the groom; who, hastily giving the bridles of his horses 
stopped to see what was the matter, while his groom took | into the hands of an ostler, threw himself into boxing 
up the foot to examine it. attitude; and, being a clean, tight-built, stept young 

“ Dey-vilish fine horse,” exclaimed the voice of one | fellow, looked a very formidable object, as he came 
standing close beside him, and in a tone of most dis- eqearing nearer nnd nearer to the dismayed Titmouse - 
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and on behalf of the outraged honour of all the horses of 
Yorkshire, was just going to let fly his one-two, when a 
sharp tapping at the bow-window overhead startled him 
for a moment, interrupting his warlike demonstrations ; 
and, on casting up his eyes, he beheld the threatening 
figure of his master, who was shaking his whip at bim. 
He dropped his guard, touched his hat very humbly, and 
resumed his horse's bridles ; muttering, however, to Tit- 
mouse, “If thou’rt a man, come down into t’ yard, and 
I'll make thee think a horse kicked thee, a liar as thou 
art!” 

“ Who's that gentleman gone up stairs?” inquired 
Titmouse of the landlady, after he had sneaked into the 
inn. 
“Squire Aubrey, of Yatton.” Titmouse’s face, pre- 
viously very pale, flushed all over. “ Ay, ay, thou must 
be chattering to the gtand folks, and thou’st nearly put 
thy foot into "t at last, I can tell thee; for that’s a ma- 
gistrate, and thou’st been a swearing afore him.”  Tit- 
mouse smiled rather faintly ; and entering the parlour, 
affected to be engaged with a county newspaper; and 
he remained very quiet for upwards of an hour, not ven- 
turing out of the room till he had seen off Mr. Aubrey 
and his formidable Sam. 

It was the hunting season; but Mr. Aubrey, though 
he had as fine horses as were to be found in the country, 
and which were always at the service of his friends, 
partly from want of inclination, and partly from the deli- 
cacy of his constitution, never shared in the sports of the 
field. Now and then, however, he rode to cover, to see 
the hounds throw off, and exchange greetings with a 
great number of his friends and neighbours, on such oc- 
casions collected together. This he did the morning 
after that on which he had visited Grilston, accompanied, 
at their earnest entreaty, by Mrs. Aubrey and Kate. I 
am not painting angels, but describing frail human na- 
ture; and truth forces me to say, that Kate knew pretty 
well that on such occasions she appeared to no little ad- 
vantage. I protest I love her not the less for it—but is 
there a beautiful woman under the sun who is not aware 
of her charms; and of the effect they produce upon our 
sex! Pooh! I never will believe tothe contrary. In 
Kate's composition this ingredient was but an impercep- 
tible alloy in virgin gold. Now, how was it that she 
came to think of this hunting appointment? I do not 
exactly know; but I recollect that when Lord De la 
Zouch last called at Yatton, he happened to mention it 
at lunch, and to say that he and one Geoffrey Lovel 
Delamere but however that may be, behold, on a 
bright Thursday morning, Aubrey and his two lovely 
companions made their welcome appearance at the field, 
all superbly mounted, and most cordially greeted by all 
present. Miss Aubrey attracted universal admiration ; 
but there was one handsome youngster, his well-formed 
figure showing to great advantage in his new scarlet 
coat and spotless cords, that made a point of challenging 
her special notice, and in doing so, attracting that of all 
his envious fellow-sportsmen; and that was Delamere. 
He seemed, indeed, infinitely more taken up with the 
little party from Yatton than with the serious business 
of the day. root sae, however, had an eye to business ; 
and with erected ears, catching the first welcome signal 
sooner than its gallant rider, sprung off like light, and 
would have left its abstracted rider behind, had he not 
been a first-rate seat. In fact, Kate herself was not quite 
sufficiently on her guard; and her eager filly suddegly 
put in requisition all her rider’s little strength and skill 
to rein her in—which having done, Kate’s eye looked 
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rather anxiously after her late companion, who, however, 
had already cleared the first hedge, arid was fast making 
up to the scattering scarlet crowd. Oh, the bright ex- 
hilarating scene ! 

“ Heigh ho!” said Kate, with a slight sigh, as soon 
as Delamere had disappeared—“ I was very nearly off.” 
said Mrs. Aubrey, 


” 


“So was somebody else, Kate! 
with a sly smile. 

“This is a very cool contrivance of yours, Kate,— 
bringing us here this morning,” said her brother, rather 
gravely. 

« What do you mean, Charles?” she inquired, slightly 
reddening. He good-naturedly tapped her shoulder 
with his whip, laughed, urged his horse into a canter, 
and they were all soon on their way to General Grim, a 
friend of the late Mr. Aubrey’s. 

The party assembled on New Year's Eve at Fother- 
ingham Castle, the residence of Lord De la Zouch, was 
numerous and brilliant. ‘The Aubreys arrived about five 
o'clock ; and on their emerging from their chambers into 
the drawing-room,. about half past six—Mr. Aubrey 
leading in his lovely wife and his very beautiful sister— 
they attracted general attention. He himself looked 
handsome, for the brisk country air had brought out a 
glow upon his too frequently sallow countenance—sal- 
low with the unwholesome atmosphere, the late hours, 
the wasting excitement of the house of commons; and 
his smile was cheerful, his eye bright and penetrating. 
There is nothing that makes such quick triumphant way 
in English society as the promise of speedy political dis- 
tinction. It will supply to its happy possessor the want 
of family and fortune—it rapidly melts away all distinc- 
tions; the obscure but eloquent commoner finds himself 
suddenly standing in the rarefied atmosphere of privilege 
and exclusiveness—the familiar equal, often the con- 
scious superior, of the haughtiest peer of the realm. A 
single successful speech in the house of commons, opens 
before its utterer the shining doors of fashion and great- 
ness, as if by magic. It is as it were power stepping 
into its palace, welcomed by gay crowds of eager obse- 
quious expectants. Who would not press forward to 
grasp in anxious welcome the hand that, in a few short 
years, may dispense the glittering baubles sighed after 
by the great, and the more sulstantial patronage of office, 
which may point public opinion in any direction? But, 
to go no further, what if to all this be added a previous 
position in society? such as that occupied by Mr. Au- 
brey! There were several very fine women, married 
and single, in that splendid drawing-room ; but there 
were two girls, in very different styles uf beauty, who 
were soon allowed by all present to carry off the palm 
between them—I mean Miss Aubrey and Lady Caroline 
Caversham, the only daughter of the Marchioness of 
Redborough, both of whom were on a visit at the castle 
of some duration. Lady Caroline and Miss Aubrey were 
of about the same age, and dressed almost exactly alike, 
viz. in white satin; only Lady Caroline wore a brilliant 
diamond necklace, whereas Kate had not a single orna- 
ment. 

Lady Caroline was a trifle the taller, and had a very 
stately carriage. Her hair was black as jet—her features 
were refined and delicate; but they wore a very cold, 
haughty expression. After a glance at her half-closed 
eyes, and the swan-like curve of her snowy neck, you 
unconsciously withdrew from her, as from an inaccessi- 
ble beauty. The more you looked at her, the more she 
satisfied your critical scrutiny; but your feelings went 
not out towards her—they were, in a manner, chilled 
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and repulsed. Look, now, at our own Kate Aubrey— 
nay, never fear to place her beside yon supercilious 
divinity—look at her, and your heart acknowledges her 
loveliness ; your soul thrills at sight of her bewitching 
blue eyes—eyes now sparkling with excitement, then 
languishing with softness, in accordance with the vary- 
ing emotions of a sensitive nature—a most susceptible 
heart. How her sunny curls harmonise with the deli- 
cacy and richness of her complexion! Her figure, 
observe, is rather fuller than her rival’s—stay, don’t let 
your eyes settle so intently upon her budding form, or 
you will confuse Kate—turn away, or she will shrink 
from you like the sensitive plant. Lady Caroline seems 
the exquisite but frigid production of skilful statuary, 
who had caught a divinity in the very act of disdainfully 
setting her foot for the first time upon this poor earth of 
ours; but Kate is a living and breathing beauty—as it 
were, fresh from the hand of God himself. 

Kate was very affectionately greeted by Lady De la 
Zouch, a lofty and dignified woman of about fifty; so 
also by Lord De la Zouch; but when young Delamere 
welcomed her with a palpable embarrassment of manner, 
a more brilliant colour stole into her cheek, and a keen 
observer might have noticed a little, rapid, undulating 
motion in her bosom, which told of some inward emotion. 
And a keen observer Kate at that moment had in her 
beautiful rival ; from whose cheek, as that of Kate deep- 
ened in its roseate bloom, faded away the colour entirely, 
leaving it the hue of the lily. Her drooping eyelids 
could scarcely conceal the glances of alarm and anger 
which she darted at her plainly successful rival in the 
affections of the future Lord De la Zouch. Kate was 


quickly aware of this state of matters; and it required 


no little self-control to appear un-aware of it. Delamere 
took her down to dinner; in doing which he defied the 
laws of etiquette in a little point of precedence; and he 
seated himself beside her, and paid her such pointed 
attentions as at length really distressed her; and she 
was quite relieved when the time came for the ladies to 
withdraw. That she had not a secret yearning towards 
Delamere, the frequent companion of her early days, I 
cannot assert, because I know it would be contrary to 
the fact. Circumstances had kept him on the continent 
for more than a year between the period of his quitting 
Eton and going to Oxford, where another twelvemonth 
had slipped away without his visiting Yorkshire: thus 
two years had elapsed—and behold Kate had become a 
woman, and hea man! They had mutual predisposi- 
tions towards each other, and twas mere accident which 
of them first manifested symptoms of fondness for the 
other—the same result must have fullowed, namely (to 
use a great word) reciprocation. Lord an@ Lady De la 
Zouch idolised their son, and were old and very firm 
friends of the Aubrey family; and, if Delamere really 
formed an attachment to one of Miss Aubrey’s beauty, 
accomplishments, talent, amiability, and good family— 
why should he not be gratified? Kate, whether she 
would or not, was set down to the piano, Lady Caroline 
accompanying her on the harp—on which she usually 
performed with mingled skill and grace ; but, on the pre- 
sent occasion, both the fair performers found fault with 
their instraments—then with themselves—and presently 
gave up the attempt in despair. But when, at a later 
period of the evening, Kate's spirits had been a little 
exhilarated with dancing, and she sat down, at Lord De 
la Zouch’s request, and gave that exquisite song from 
the Tempest,—« Where the bee sucks,”—all the witcb- 
ery of her voice and manner had returned ; and as for 
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Delamere, he would have given the world to marry her 
that minute, and so for ever extinguish the hopes of—as 
he imagined—two or three nascent competitors for the 
beautiful prize then present. 

That Kate was good as beautiful, the following little 
incident, which happened to her on the ensuing evening, 
will show. There was a girl in the village at Yatton, 
about sixteen or seventeen years old, called Phaebe Wil- 
liams ; a very pretty girl, and who had spent about two 
years at the hall as a laundry-maid, but had been obliged, 
some few months before the time J am speaking of, to 
return to her parents in the village, ill of a decline. She 
had been a sweet-tempered girl in her situation, and all 
her fellow-servants felt great interest in her, as also did 
Miss Aubrey. Mrs, Aubrey sent her daily, jellies, sago, 
and other such matters, suitable for the poor girl’s condi- 
tion; and about a quarter of an hour after her return from 
Fotheringham, Miss Aubrey, finding one of the female 
servants about to set off with some of the above-mention- 
ed articles, and hearing that poor Phabe was getting 
rapidly worse, instead of retiring to her room to undress, 
slipped on an additional shawl, and resolved to accom- 
pany the servant to the village. She said not a word to 
either her mother, her sister-in-law, or her brother; but 
simply left word with her maid where she was going, 
and that she should quickly return. It was snowing 
smartly when Kate set off; but she cared not, hurried on 
by the impulse of kindness, which led her to pay perhaps 
a last visit to the humble sufferer. She walked along- 
side of the elderly female servant, asking her a number 
of questions about Phebe, and her sorrowing father and 
mother. It was nearly dark as they quitted the park 
gates, and snowing, if any thing, faster than when they 
had left the hall. Kate, wrapping her shaw! still closer 
around her slender figure, and her face pretty well pro- 
tected by her veil, hurried on, and they soon reached 
Williams's cottage. Its humble tenants were, as may 
be imagined, not a little surprised at her appearance at 
such an hour, and in such inclement weather, and so 
apparently unattended. Poor Phebe, worn to a shadow, 
was sitting opposite the fire, in a little wooden arm-chair, 
and propped up by a pillow, She trembled, and her 
lips moved on seeing Miss Aubrey, who, sitting down on 
a stool beside her, after laying aside her snow-whitened 
shaw! and bonnet, spoke to her in the most gentle and 
soothing strain imaginable, What a contrast in their 
two figures! "Twould have been no violent stretch of 
imagination to say, that Catharine Aubrey at that mo- 
ment looked like a ministering angel sent to comfort the 
wretched sufferer in her extremity. Phoebe’s father and 
mother stood on each side of the little fireplace, gazing 
with tearful eyes upon their only child, soon about to 
depart from them for ever. The poor girl was indeed a 
touching object. She had been very pretty, but now her 
face was white and wofully emaciated—the dread im- 
press of consumption was upon it. Her wasted fingers 
were clasped together on her lap, holding between them 
a little handkerchief, with which, evidently with great 
effort, she occasionally wiped the dampness from her 
face. 

“You're very good, ma’am,” she whispered, “to 
come to see me, and so late. They say it’s a sad cold 
night.” 

«I heard, Phebe, that you were not so well, and 
I thought I would just step along with Margaret, who 
has brought you some more jelly. Did you like the 
last?” 

« Y-o-s, ma'am,” she replied, hesitatingly ; “ but it’s 
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very hard for me to swallow any thing now, my throat 
feels so sore.” Here her mother shéok her head and 
looked aside; for the doctor had only that morning ex- 
plained to her the nature of the distressing symptom 
which her daughter was alluding to—as evidencing the 
very last stage of her fatal disorder. 

«I'm very sorry to bear you say so, Phebe,” replied 
Miss Aubrey. “Do you think there's any thing else 
that Mrs. Jackson could make for you.” 

« No, ma’am, thank you; I feel it’s no use trying to 
swallow any thing more.” 

« While there's life,” said Kate, in a subdued, hesi- 
tating tone, “ there’s hope—they say.” Phabe shook 
her head mournfully. “ Don't stop long, dear lady— it's 
getting very late for you to be out alone. Father will 
go” 

« Never mind me, Phabe—I can take care of myself. 
I hope you mind what good Dr. ‘Tatham says to you? 
You know this sickness is from God, Phebe. He knows 
what is best for his creatures.” 

“ Thank God, ma’am, I feel resigned. I know it is 
God's will; but I am very sorry for poor father and 
mother—they'll be so lone like, when they don’t see 
Phebe about.” Her father gazed intently at her, and 
the tears ran trickling down his cheeks; her mother put 
her apron before ber face, and shook her head in silent 
anguish. Miss Aubrey did not speak for a few moments. 
“I see you have been reading the prayer-book mamma 
gave you when you were at the Hall,” said she at 
length, observing the little volume lying open on Pheebe’s 
lap. 

«Yes, ma’am—I was trying; but somehow, lately, 
I can’t read, for there’s a kind of mist comes over my 
eyes, and I can’t see.” ‘ 

“ That's weakness, Phaebe,” said Miss Aubrey, quickly 
but tremulously. 

“May I make bold, ma’am,” commenced Pheehe, 
languidly, after a hesitating pause, “to ask you to read 
the little psalm I was trying to read a while ago? I 
should so like to hear you.” 

“T'll try, Phoebe,” said Miss Aubrey, taking the book, 
which was open at the sixth psalm. "T'was a severe 
trial, for her feelings were not a little excited already. 
But how could she refuse the dying girl? So she began, 
a little indistinctly, in a very low tone, and with frequent 
pauses ; for the tears every now and then quite obscured 
her sight. She managed, however, to get as far as the 
sixth verse, which was thus :— 

“Tam weary of my groaning 


every night wash I 
my beauty is 


my bed, and water my couch with tears : 
rone for very tronble.”’ 
Here Kate's voice suddenly stopped. She buried her 
face for & moment or two in her handkerchief, and said 
hastily, “I can’t read any more, Phoebe!” Every one in 
the little room was in tears except poor Phebe, who 
seemed past that. 
t’ r 7, ¢ 
“It's time for me to go, now, Phebe. We'll send 
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not so thickly as when she had come. She and Marga- 
ret walked side by side, at a quick pace, talking together 
about poor Phebe. Just as she was approaching the 
extremity of the village, nearest the park— 

« Ah! my lovely gals!” exclaimed a voice, in a low 
but most offensive tone—* alone? How uncommon”— 
Miss Aubrey for a moment seemed thunderstruck at so 
sudden and unprecedented an occurrence : then she hur- 
ried on, with a beating heart, whispering to Margaret to 
keep close to her, and not to be alarmed. The speaker, 
however, kept pace with them. 

« Lovely gals!—wish I'd an umbrella, my angels!— 
Take my arm? Ah! Pretty gals!” 

«“ Who are you, sir?” at length exclaimed Kate, spi- 
ritedly, suddenly stopping and turning to the rude 
speaker. 

« Who else should it be but Tittlebat Titmouse. Who 
am I? Ah, ha! Lovely gals! one that loves the pretty 

als,” 
‘ “Do you know, fellow, who I am!” inqoired Miss 
Aubrey indignantly, flinging aside her veil, and dis- 
closing her beautiful face, white as death, but indistinctiy 
visible in the darkness, to her insolent assailant. 

« No, "pon my soul, no; but—lovely gal! lovely gal! 
—’pon my life, spirited gal!—do you no harm!—Take 
my arm ?”— 

« Wretch !—roffian !—how dare you insult a lady in 
| this manner? Do you know whol am? My name, sir, 

is Aubrey—I am Miss Aubrey of the Hall! Do not 
think” — 

Titmouse felt as if he were on the point of dropping 
down dead at that moment, with amazement and terror ; 
land when Miss Aubrey’s servant screamed out at the top 
| of her voice, « Help!—help, there !” ‘Titmouse, without 
| uttering a syllable more, took to his heels, just as the 
| door of a cottage, at only a few yards’ distance, opened, 
‘and out rushed a strapping farmer, shouting—* Hey! 
| what be t’matter?” You may guess his astonishment on 
‘discovering Miss Aubrey, and his fury at learning the 
cause of her alarm. Out of doors he pelted, without his 
hat, uttering a volley of fearful imprecations, and calling 
on the onseen miscreant to come forward; for whom it 
was lucky thet he bad time to escape from a pair of fists 
that in 2 minute or two would have beaten his little car- 
cass into a jelly! Miss Aubrey was so overcome by the 
shock she had suffered, that but for a glass of water she 
might have fainted. As soon as she had a little recovered 
from her agitation, she set off home, accompanied by 
Margaret, and followed very closely by the farmer, with 
| tremendous knotted stick under bis arm—(he wanted 
to have taken bis double-barreled gun)—and thus she 
| soon reached the Hall, not a little tired and agitated. 
This little incident, however, she kept to berself, and 
enjoined her two attendants to do the same; for she 
| knew the distress it would have occasioned those whom 
she loved. As it was, she was somewhat sharply rebuked 
| by her mother and brother, who had just sent two men 








some one early in the morning to know how you are,” | out in quest of her, and whom it was singular that she 
said Miss Aubrey, rising and patting on her bonnet and! should have missed. ‘This is not the place to give an 
shawl. She contrived to beckon Ph abe’s mother to the | account of the eccentric movements of ovr friend Tit- 
back of the room/and silently slipped a couple of guineas | mouse; still there can be no harm in my just mention- 
into her hands; for she knew the mournful occasion | ing that the sight of Miss Aubrey on horseback had half 
there would soon be for such assistance! She then left,| maddened the little fool; her image had never been 
peremptorily declining the attendance of Phabe’s father | effaced from his memory since the occasion on which, 
—saying that it must be dark when s/1¢ could not find] as already explained, be had first seen her; and as soon 
the way to the Hall, which was almost in a’straight line| as he had ascertained, through Snap's inquiries, who she 
from the cottage, and Jiitle more than » quarter of a mile| was, he became more frenzied in the matter than before, 
off. Tt was very much darker, and it stil] ‘snowed, though | because he thought he now saw a probability of obtain- 
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ing ber. “If like children,” says Edmund Burke, “ we 
will cry for the moon, why like children we must—ery 
on.” Whether this was not something like the position 
of Mr. Tittlebat Tit , in his passion for Catuanine 
Avusrer, the reader can judge. He had unbosomed 
himeelf in the matter to his confidential adviser Mr. 
Snap; who, having accomplished his errand, had the 
day befure returned to town, very much against his will, 
Jeaving Titmouse behind him, to bring about, by bis own 
delicate and skilful management, a union between him- 
self, as the future Lord of Yatton, and the beautiful sis- 
ter of its present occupant. 

Mr. Aubrey and Kate were sitting tegether playing at 
chess, about eight o’clock in the evening; Dr. Tatham and 
Mrs. Aubrey, junior, looking on with much interest ; old 
Mrs. Aubrey being busily engaged writing. Mr. Aubrey 
was sadly an overmatch for poor Kate—he being in fact 
a firstrate player; and her soft white hand had been 
hovering over the half-dozen chessmen she had left, un- 
certain which of them to move, fur nearly two minutes, 
her chin resting on the other hand, and her face wearing 
a very puzzled expression. “Come, Kate,” said every 
now and then her brother, with that calm victorious 
smile which at such a moment would have tried any but 
80 sweet a temper as his sister's. “If J were you, Miss 
Aubrey,” was perpetually exclaiming Dr. Tatham, know- 
ing as much about the game the while as the little Marl- 
borough spaniel lying asleep a. Miss Aubrey’s feet. 
“Oh dear!” said Kate, at length, with a sigh, “I really 
don’t see how to escape.” 

“ Who can that be?” exclaimed Mrs. Aubrey, looking 
up and listening to the sound of carriage wheels. 

«“ Never mind,” said her husband, who was interested 
in the game—* come, come, Kate.” A few minutes 
afterwards a servant made his appearance, and coming 
up to Mr, Aubrey, told him that Mr. Parkinson and an- 
other gentleman had called, and were waiting in the 
library to speak to him on business, 

“ What can they want at this hour?” exclaimed Mr. 
Aubrey, absently, intently watching an expected move of 
his sister’s, which would have decided the game. At 
length she made her long-meditated descent, in quite an 
unexpected quarter, 

«“ Check-mate!” she exclaimed, with infinite glee. 

“ Ah!” cried he, rising, with a slightly surprised and 
chagrined air, “I'm ruined! Now, try your hand on the 
doctor, while I go and speak to these people. I wonder 
what can possibly bave brought them here. Oh, I see 
—I see; ‘tis probably about Miss Evelyn's marriage- 
settlement—I'm to be one her trustees.” With this he 
left the room, and presently entered the library, where 
were two gentlemen, one of whom, a stranger, was in 
the act of pulling off his great-coat. It was Mr. Run- 
nington; a tall, thin, elderly man, with short gray hair— 
his countenance bespeaking the calm, acute, clear-headed 
man of business. The other was Mr, Parkinson ; a plain, 
substantial-looking, hard-headed, country attorney. 

“Mr. Runnington, my London agent, sir,” said he to 
Mr. Aubrey, as the latter entered. Mr, Aubrey bowed. 

“ Pray, gentlemen, be seated,” he replied, taking a 
chair beside them. “ Why, Parkinson, you look very 
serious—both of you. What is the matter?” he in- 
quired, surprisedly. 

“ Mr. Runnington, sir, has arrived, most unexpectedly 
to me, only on hour or two ago from London, on busi- 
ness of the last importance to you.” ‘ 

“ Well, what is it? Pray, say at once what it is—I 
am all ettention,” said Mr. Aubrey, anxiously. 








“Do you happen to remember sending Waters to me 
on Monday or Tuesday last, with a paper which had 
been served by some one on old Jolter?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mr. Aubrey, after a moment’s 
consideration. 

“Mr. Runnington’s errand is connected with that 
document.” 

« Indeed!” exclaimed Mr, Aubrey, apparently a little 
relieved. “ b assure you, gentlemen, you very greatly 
over-estimate the importance I attach to any thing that 
such a troublesome person as Mr, Tomkins can do, if I 
am right in supposing that it is he who Well, then, 
what is the matter?” he inquired quickly, observing Mr. 
Parkinson shake his head, and interchange a grave look 
with Mr. Runnington; “ you cannot think how you 
would oblige me by being explicit.” 

« This paper,” said Mr. Runnington, holding up that 
which Mr. Aubrey at once recollected as the one on 
which he had cast his eye on its being handed to him by 
Waters, “is a Declaration in Ejectment with which Mr. 
Tomkins has nothing whatever to do. It is served vir- 
tually on you, and you are the real defendant.” 

“So I apprehend I was in the former trumpery 
action.” 4 

“ Do you recollect, Mr. Aubrey,” said Mr. Parkinson, 
with much anxiety, “several years ago, some serious 
conversation which you and I had together, when I was 
preparing your marriage-settlements ?” 

Mr. Aubrey’s face was suddenly blanched. 

“The matters we then discussed have suddenly ac- 
quired immense importance. This paper occasions us, 
on your account, the deepest anxiety.” Mr. Aubrey 
continued silent, gazing on Mr. Parkinson with intensity. 
« Supposing, from a hasty glance at it, and from the mes- 
sage accompanying it, that it was merely another action 
of Tomkins’ about the slip of waste land attached to 
Jolter’s cottage, I sent up to London to Messrs, Run- 
nington, requesting them to call on the plaintiff’s attor- 
neys, and settle the action. He did so; and perhaps 
you will explain the rest,” said Mr. Parkinson to Mr, 
Runnington. 

“ Certainly,” said that gentleman. “TI called accord- 
ingly yesterday morning on Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap—they are a very well known, but not very 
popular firm in the profession, and in a very few minutes 
my misconception of the nature of the business I had 
called to settle was set right. In short,” he paused, as if 
distressed at the intelligence he was about to communi- 
cate. 

“Oh, pray, pray go on, sit,” said Mr. Aubrey, in a 
low tone. 

«I am no stranger, sir, to your firmness of character ; 
but I shall have to tax it, I fear, to its uttermost. To 
come at once to the point—they told me that I might 
undoubtedly settle the matter if you would consent to 
give up immediate possession of the Yatton estate, and 
account for the mesne profits to their client, the right 
heir—as they contend—a Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse.”” Mr. 
Aubrey sunk back in his chair, overcome, for an instant, 
by this dreadful and astounding intell gence; and all 
three of them preserved silence for more than a minute, 
Mr. Runnington was a man of a very feeling heart. In 
the course of his great practice, he had had to encounter 
many distressing scenes ; but probably none of them had 
equaled that in which, at the earnest entreaty of Mr, 
Parkinson, who distrusted his own self-possession, he 
now bore a leading part. The two attorneys inter- 
changed frequent looks of deep sympathy for their unfor- 
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tunate client, who seemed as if stunned by the iatelli- 
gence they had brought him. 

“T felt it my duty to lose not an instant in coming 
down to Yatton,” resumed Mr Runnington, observing 
Mr. Aubrey’s eye again directed inquiringly towards 
him; “for Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap are very 
dangerous people to deal with, and must be encountered 
promptly, and with the greatest possible caution. The 
moment that I had left them, I hastened to the Temple, 
to retain for you Mr, Subtle, the leader of the Northern 
Cirevit; but they bad been beforehand with me, and 
retained him nearly three months ago, together with an- 
other eminent king’s counsel on the circuit. Under 
these circumstances, I lost no time in giving a special 
retainer to the attorney-general, in which I trust I have 
done right, and io retaining as junior a gentleman whom 
I consider to be incomparably the ablest lawyer on the 
circuit.” 

“Did they say any thing concerning the nature of 
their client's title?” inquired Mr. Aubrey, in a languid 
tone; but he was perfectly calm and collected. 

“ Very little. If they had been never so precise, of 
course I should have distrusted every word they said. 
They certainly mentioned that they had had the first 
conveyancing opinion in the kingdom, which concurred 
in favour of their client; that they had been for months 
prepared at all points, and accident only had delayed 
their cOmmencing proceedings till now.” 

“ Did you make any inquiries as to who the claimant 
was?” inquired Mr. Aubrey. 

« Yes; but all I could learn was, that they had dis- 


covered! him by mere accident; and that he was in very 
obscure and distressed circumstances. I tried to discover | 
by what means they proposed to commence and carry on | 
sO expensive a contest; but they smiled significantly, | agony. 


and were silent.” 
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in—not one farthing to support myself with! And yet 
to have to make up sixty thousand pounds !” The per- 
spiration stood upon his forehead, and bis eye was laden 
with alarm and agony. He slowly rose from his chair, 
and bolted the door, that they might not, at such an 
agitating moment, be surprised or disturbed by any of 
the family. 

“I suppose,” said he, in a faint and tremulous tone, 
“that if this claim succeed, my mother also will share 
my fate.” 

They shook their heads in silence. 

«“ Permit me to suggest,” said Mr. Runnington, in a 
tone of the most respectful sympathy, “ that sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof.” 

“ But the nieut follows!” said Mr. Aubrey, with a 
visible tremor ; and his voice made the hearts of his com- 
panions thrill within them. “ Mine is really a fearful 
case! I and mine, I feel, are become suddenly beggars. 
We are trespassers at Yatton. We have been unjustly 
enjoying the rights of others.” 

« My dear Mr. Aubrey,” said Mr. Parkinson, earnestly, 
“ that remains to be proved. We really are getting on 
far too fast. One would think that the jury had already 
returned a verdict against us—that judgment had been 
signed—and that the sheriff was coming in the morning 
to execute the writ of possession in favour of our oppo- 
nent.” This was well meant by the speaker; but surely 
it was like talking of the machinery of the ghastly guil- 
lotine to the wretch in shivering expectation of suffering 
by it on the morrow. An involuntary shudder ran 
through Mr. Aubrey. “Sixty thousand pounds!” he 
exclaimed, rising and walking to and fro. “ Why, I am 
ruined beyond all redemption! How can I ever satisfy 
it?” Again he paced the room several times, in silent 
The inward prayer which he then offered up to 


Another long pause ensued, during | God, for calmness and fortitude, seemed to have been, in 


which Mr. Aubrey was evidently silently struggling with |a measure, answered; and he presently resumed his 


very agitating emotions. 

« What is the meaning of their affecting to seek the 
recovery of only one insignificant portion of the pro- 
perty !”” he inquired. 

“ It is their own choice—it may be from considerations 
of mere convenience. The title by which they may 
succeed in recovering what they at present go for, will 
avail to recover every acre of the estate, and the present 
action will consequently decide every thing!” 

“ And suppose the worst—that they are successful: 
what is to be said about the rental which I have been 
receiving all this time—ten thousand a-year?” inquired 
Mr. Aubrey, looking as if he dreaded to hear his question 
answered. 

“Oh! that’s quite an after consideration—let us first 
fight the battle.” 

“I beg, Mr. Runnington, that you will withhold no- 
thing from me,” said Mr. Aubrey, with a faltering voice. 
«To what extent shall I be liable?” 

Mr. Runnington paused. 

“Tam afraid that all the mesne profits, as they are 
called, which you have received,”—commenced Mr. Par- 
kinson 

“No, no,” intefrapted Mr. Ronnington; “I have 
been turning that over in my mind, and I think that 
the statute of limitations will bar all but the last six 
years.” 

“ Why, that will be sixty thousand pounds!” inter- 
rupted Mr. Aubrey, with a look of sudden despair. 
“ Gracious God, that is perfectly frightful !—frightful ! 
If I lose Yatton, I shall not have a place to put my head 





seat. “I have, for these several days past, had a strange 
sense of impending calamity,” said he, in an infinitely 
more tranquil tone than before—“I have been equally 
unable to account for or get rid of it. It may be an 
intimation from heaven; I bow to its will!” 

«“ We must remember,” said Mr. Runnington, « that 
‘ possession is nine-tenths of the law;’ which means, 
that your mere possession will entitle you to retain it 
against all the world, till a stronger title than yours to 
the right of possession be made out. You stand on a 
mountain ; and it is for your adversary to displace you, 
not by showing merely that you haye no real title, but 
that he has. If he could prove all your title-deeds to be 
merely waste paper—that in fact you have no more title 
than I have—he could not advance his own case an 
inch ; he must frst establish in himself a clear and inde- 
pendent title; so that you are entirely on the defensive ; 
and rely upon it, that so acute and profound a lawyer as 
the attorney-general will impose every difficulty on” 

“God forbid that any unconscientious advantage 
should be taken on my behalf!” said Mr. Aubrey. Mr. 
Runnington and Mr. Parkinson both opened their eyes 
pretty wide at this sally: the latter could not understand 
but that every thing was fair in war; the former saw 
and appreciated the nobility of soul which had dictated 
the exclamation. 

« T suppose the affair will soon become public,” said 
Mr. Aubrey, with an air of profound depression. 

« Your position in the county, your eminence in pub- 
lic life, the singularity of the case, and the magnitude of 
the stake—all are circumstances undoubtedly calculated 
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soon to urge the affair before the notice of the public,” 
said Mr. Runnington. 

“Good God, who is to break the disastrous intelli- 
gence to my family !” exclaimed Mr. Aubrey, hiding his 
face in his hands. “Something, I suppose,” he pre- 
sently added, with forced calmness, “ must be done im- 
mediately.” 

“ Undoubtedly. Mr. Parkinson and I will imme- 
diately proceed to examine your title-deeds, the greater 
portion of which are, I understand, here in the Hall, and 
the rest at Mr. Parkinson’s; and prepare, without delay, 
a case for the opinion of the attorney-general and also of 
some eminent conveyancer. Who, by the way,” said 
Mr. Runnington, addressing Mr. Parkinson—* who was 
the cunveyancer that had the abstracts before him, on 
preparing Mr. Aubrey’s marriage-settlement ?” 

« Oh, you are alluding to the ‘ Opinion’ I mentioned 
to you this evening?” inquired Mr. Parkinson.—* I 
have it at my house, and will show it you in the morn- 
ing. The doubt he expressed on one or two points gave 
me, I recollect, no little uneasiness—as you may remem- 
ber, Mr. Aubrey.” 

“I certainly do,” he replied, with a profound sigh ; 
«“ but though what you said reminded me of something 
or another that I had heard when a mere boy, I thought 
no mere of it. I think you told me that the gentleman 


who wrote the opinion was a nervous fidgety man, 
always raising difficulties in his client’s titles—and, one 
way or another, the thing never gave me any concern— 
never even occurred to my thoughts, till to-day.” 

« You see, if only one link, or part of a link, in a 
said Mr. Runnington—* however re- 


chain, is infirm,’ 
amote.” 

« You will take a little refreshment, gentlemen, after 
your journey ?” said Mr, Aubrey, suddenly interrupting 
him—glad of the opportunity it would afford him ot 
reviving his own exhausted spirits by a little wine, be- 
fore returning to the drawing-room. He swallowed 
several glasses of wine without any sensible effect; and 
the bearers of the dreadful intelligence just communi- 
cated to the reader, after a promise by Mr. Aubrey to 
drive over to Grilston early in the morning, and bring 
such of his title-deeds as were then at the Hall, took 
their departure; leaving him considerably calmer, but 
with a fearful oppression at his heart. Long accustomed 
te control his feelings, he exerted himself to the utmost 
on the present occasion—and almost entirely succeeded. 
His face, however, on re-entering the drawing-room, 
which his mother, attended by Kate, had quitted for her 
bedroom, somewhat alarmed Mrs. Aubrey ; whom, how- 


ever, he at once quieted, by saying that he certainly Aad | 


been annoyed—* excessively annoyed” at a communica- 
tion just made to him; “and which might—in fact— 
prevent his sitting again for Yatton.” « There, doctor, 
am I not right?” said Mrs. Aubrey, appealing to Dr. 
Tatham—* did I not tell you that this was something 
connected with politics? Charles, I do hate politics— 
give me a quiet home!” A pang shot through Mr. Au- 
brey’s heart; but he felt that he had, for the present, 
succeeded in his object. 

Mr. Aubrey’s distracted mind was indeed, as it were, 
buffeted about that night on a dark sea of trouble; while 
the beloved being beside him lay sleeping peacefully, all 
unconscious of the rising storm. Many times, doring 
that dismal night, would he have risen from his bed to 
seek a momentary relief, by walking to and fro, but that 
he feared disturbing her, and disclosing the extent and 
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depth of his distress. It was nearly five o'clock in the 
morning before he at length sunk into sleep; and of one 
thing I can assure the reader, that however that excellent 
man might have shrunk—and shrink he did—from the 
sufferings that seemed in store for him, and those who 
were far dearer to him than life itself, he did not give 
way to one repining or rebellious thought. On the con- 
trary, his real frame of mind, on that trying occasion, 
may be discovered in one short prayer, which be more 
than once was on the point of expressing aloud in words 
—*«Oh my Ged! in my prosperity I have ever acknow- 
ledged thee ; forsake me not in my adversity!” 

At an early hour in the morning bis carriage drew up 
at Mr, Parkinson’s door; and he brought with him, as 
he had promised, a great number of title-deeds and family 
documents. On these, as well as on many others which 
were in Mr. Parkinson’s custody, that gentleman and 
Mr. Runnington were anxiously engaged during almost 
every minute of that day and the ensuing one; at the 
close of which, they had, between them, drawn up the 
rough draft of a case, with which Mr. Runnington set 
off for town by the mail; undertaking to lay it, within 
twenty-four hours, before the attorney-general, and also 
before one of the greatest conveyancers of the day; 
commended to their best and earliest attention, by very 
liberal fees and extra gratuities to their clerks, He 
pledged himself to transmit their opinions, by the very 
first mail, to Mr. Parkinson; and both those gentlemen 
immediately set about active preparations for defending 
the ejectment. The “eminent conveyancer” fixed upon 
by Messrs. Runnington and Parkinson, was Mr, Tresayle, 
whose clerk, however, on looking into the papers, pre- 
sently carried them back to Messrs. Runnington, with 
the information that Mr. Tresayle had, a few months 
ago, “advised on the other side.” The next person 
whom Mr. Runnington thought of, was—singularly 
enough—Mr. Mortmain, who was occasionally employed, 
in heavy matters, by the firm. His clerk, also, on the 
ensuing morning returned the papers, assigning the 
same reason as had been given by Mr. Tresayle’s clerk. 
All this formed a startling corroboration, truly, of Messrs. 
Qoirk and Gammon’s assurance to Mr. Runnington, that 
| they bad “had the first conveyancing opinions in the 
kingdom ;” and evidenced the formidable scale on which 
their operations were being conducted. There were, 
however, other “ eminent conveyancers” besides the two 
above mentioned; and in the hands of Mr. Mansfield, 
who, with a less extended reputation, but an equal prac- 
tice, was a far abler man, and a much higher style of 
conveyancer than Mr. Mortmain, Mr. Ronnington left 
his client’s interests with the utmost confidence. Not 
satisfied with this, he laid the case also before Mr. Crystal, 
the junior, whom he had already retained in the cause— 
a man whose lucid Understanding was not ill indicated 
by his name. Though his manner in court was feeble 
and unimpressive, and his appearance even childish ; his 
temper irritable, and his demeanour ridiculously super- 
cilious; he was an invaluable acquisition in an impor- 
tant cause. He knew, probably, little else than law; 
but to that he had for some twenty years applied him- 
| self with unwearying energy ; and be consequently be- 
| came a ready, accurate, and thorough lawyer, equal to 

all the practical exigencies of his profession. He brought 
his knowledge to bear on every point presented to him 
with beautiful precision. He was equally quick and 
cautious—artful to a degree—But I shall have other 
| opportunities of describing him; since on him, as on 
jevery working junior, will devolve the real conduct of 
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the defendant's case in the memorable action of Doe on | with a little agitation of manner, “that I have jast now 
the demise of Titmouse v. Roe. a very serious call upon me—or you know how gladly I 
As Mr. Aubrey was driving home from the visit to | would have complied with your request.” 
Mr. Parkinson which I have above mentioned, he stop-| “Oh, sir, have mercy on me! I’ve an ailing wife and 
ped his carriage on entering the village, because be saw | seven children to support,” said poor Johnson, wringing 
Dr. Tatham coming out of Williams's cottage, where he | bis hands. 
had been paying a visit to poor Phaebe. “Can’t I do any thing with the government ?”—— 
The little doctor was plunthering on, ankle-deep in “ No, sir; I'm told they're so mighty angry with my 
snow, towards the vicarage, when Mr. Aubrey (who had | rascally brother, they'll listen to nobody! It’s a hard 
sent home his cerriage with word that he should pre- | matter for me to keep straight at home without this, sir. 
sently follow) came up with him, and greeting him with | I’ve so many mouths to fill—and if they take me off to 
usual fervour, said that he would accompany him to the | prison, Lord! Lord! what’s to become of us all?” 
vicarage. Mr. Aubrey’s lip quivered. Johnson fell on bis knees, 
“ You are in very great trouble, my dear friend,” said | and the tears ran down his cheeks. “I've never asked 
the doctor, seriously—* I saw it plainly last night; bot | a living man for money before, sir—and, if you'll only 
of course I said nothing. Come in to my little house | lend it me, God Almightly will bless you and yours— 
here—let us talk freely with one another; for, as iron | you'll save us all from ruin—I'll work day and night to 
sharpeneth iron, so doth the countenance of a man his | pay it back again !” 
friend. Is it not so?” “ Rise—rise, Johnson,” said Mr. Aubrey, with emo- 
“It is indeed, my dear doctor,” replied Mr. Aubrey, | tion. “You shall have the money, my friend, if you 
suddenly softened by the affectionate simplicity of the | will call to-morrow,” he added, with a deep sigh, after a 
How much the good doctor was | moment's hesitation, 
shocked by the communication which which Mr. Aubrey | He was as good as his word. 
presently made to him, the reader may easily imagine.| Had Mr, Aubrey been naturally of a cheerful and vi- 
He even shed tears, on beholding the forced calmness | vacious turn, the contrast now afforded by his gloomy 
with which+Mr. Aubrey depicted the gloomy prospect | manner must have alarmed his family. As it was, how- 


doctor’s manner. 


that was before him. “I'was not in vain that the pious 
pastor led the subdued and willing mind of his beloved 
companion to those sources of consolation and support 
which a true Christian cannot approach in vain. Upon 
his bruised and bleeding feelings were poured the balm 
of true religious consolation; and Mr, Aubrey quitted his 


revered companion with a far firmer tone of mind than 


that with which he had entered the vicarage. But when 
he passed through the park gates, the sudden reflection 
that he was probably no longer the proprietor of the dear 
old familiar objects that meet bis eye at every step, almost 
overpowered him. 

On entering the hall, he was informed that one of the 
tenants, Peter Johnson, had been sitting in the servant's 
hall for nearly two hours, waiting to see him. Mr. Au- 
brey repaired ut once to the library, and desired the man 
to be at once shown in. Johnson had been for some 
twenty-five years a tenant of a considerable farm on the 
estate, had scarcely ever been a few weeks behind-hand 
with his rent, and had always been considered one of the 
most exemplary persons in the whole neighbourhood. He 
had now, poor fellow, got into trouble indeed, for he had, 
a year or two before, been persuaded to become security 
for his brother-in-law as a tax-collector ; and had, alas! 


the day before, been called upon to pay the three hun- | 


dred pounds in which he stood bound—hbis worthless 
brother-in-law having absconded with nearly £1000 of 
the public money. Poor Johnson, who-had a large 
family to support, was in deep tribulation, bowed down 
with grief and shame: and after a sleepless night had at 
length ventured down to Yatton, and with a desperate 
boldness asked the benevolent squire to advance him 
£200 towards the money, to save himself from being cast 
jnto prison. Mr, Aubrey beard his sad story to the end 
without one single yiterruption ; though, to a more prac- 
tised observer than the troubled old farmer, the workings 
of his countenance, from time to time, must have told 
his inward agitation. “TI lend this poor soul £200!” 
thought he, “who am penniless myself! Shall I not 


be really acting as Ais dishonest relative has been acting, | 


and making free with money that belongs to another?” 
«“T assure you, my worthy friend,” said he at length, 


ever, it was not so strong and marked as to be attended 
| with that effect, especially as he exerted himself to the 
| utmost to conceal, or at least to control his distress. That 
| something had gone wrong, he freely acknowledged ; 
| and, as he spoke of it always in connection with political 
| topics, he succeeded in parrying their questions, and 
| checking suspicion. But, whenever they were all col- 
| lected together, could he not justly compare them toa 
| happy group, unconscious that they stood on a mine 
| which was about to be fired ? 
About a week asfierwards, namely, on the 12th o 
| January, arrived little Charles’s birth-day, when be be- 
| came five years old; and Kate had for some days been 
| moving heaven and earth to get up a children’s party in 
honour of the occasion. After considerable riding and 
driving about, she succeeded in persuading the parents 
| of some eight or ten children—two little daughters, for 
| instance, of the Earl of Oldacre, (beautiful creatures they 
| were, to be sure)—little Master and the two Miss Ber- 
| tons, the children of one of the county members--Sir 
| Harry Oldfield, an orphan of about five years of age, the 
|infant possessor of a magnificent estate—and two or 
| three other little girls—to send them all to Yatton for a 
| day and a night, with their governesses and attendants. 
*T was a charming little affair. It went off brilliantly, 

as the phrase is, and repaid all Kate’s exertions. She, 
her mothe, and brother, and sister, all dined at the same 
table with the merry little guests, who (with a laughable 
crowd of attendants behind them, to be eure) behaved 
remarkably well on the occasion, Sir Harry (a little 
| thing about Charles’s age, the black riband round his 
| waist, and also the half-mourning dress worn by his 
maid, who stood behind him, showed how recent was the 
event which had made him an orphan) proposed little 
Aubrey’s health, in (I must own) a somewhat stiff speech, 
demurely dictated to him by Kate, (who sat between him 
and her beautiful Jittle nephew.) She then performed 
| the same office for Charles, who stood on a chair while 
delivering bis eloquent acknowledgment of the toast. 
[Ob, that anguished brow of thine, Aubrey, (thank 
| God it is unobserved !) but it tells me that the iron is en- 
| tering thy soul.) 
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And the moment that he had done—Kate folding her 
arms around him and kissing him—down they all jump- 
ed, and, a merry throng, scampered off to the drawing- 
room, (followed by Kate,) where blindman’s buff, hus- 
bands and wives, and divers other little games, kept them 
in constant enjoyment. After tea they were to have 
dancing—Kate mistress of the ceremonies—and ‘twas 
quite laughable to see how perpetually she was foiled in 
her efforts to form the little sets. The girls were orderly 
enough—but their wild little partners were quite uncon- 
trollable, The instant they were placed, and Kate had 
gone to the instrument and struck off a note or two— 
heigh !—there was a scrambling little crowd, jumping, 
and laughing, and chattering, and signing! Over and 
over again she formed them into sets, with the like re- 
sults. But at length a young lady, one of their go- 
vernesses, took Miss Aubrey’s place at the piano, leaving 
the latter to superintend the performances in person. She 
at length succeeded in getting up something like a coun- 
try-dance, led off by Charles and little Lady Anne Cher- 
ville, the eldest daughter of the Earl of Oldacre, a beau- 
tiful child of about five years old, and who, judging from 
appearances, bade fair, in due time, to become another 
Lady Caroline Caversham. You would have laughed 


outright to watch the coquettish airs which this little | 


creature gave herself with Charles, whom yet she evi- 
dently could net bear to see dancing with another. 

« Now I shall dance with somebody else!” he exclaim. 
ed, suddenly letting go Lady Anne, and snatching hold 
of a sweet little thing, Miss Berton, that was standing 
modestly beside him. The discarded beauty walked with 
a stately air, and a swelling heart, towards Mrs. Aubrey, 
who sat beside her husband on the sofa; and on reach- 
ing her, she stood for a few moments silently watching 
her late partner busily engaged with her successor—and 
then she burst into tears, 

« Charles!” called out Mrs. Aubrey, who had watched 
the whole affair, and could hardly keep her countenance 
—“come here directly, Charles.” 

«Yes, mamma!” he exclaimed—quite unaware of the 
serious aspect which things were assuming—and, with- 
out quitting the dance, where he was (as his jealous mis- 
tress too plainly saw, for, despite her grief, her eye seem- 
ed to follow all his motions) skipping about with infinite 
glee with a third partner—a laughing sister of his last 
partner. 

« Come here, Charles,” said Mr. Aubrey; and in an 
instant his little son, all flushed and breathless, was at 
his side. 

« Well, dear papa!” said he, keeping his eye fixed on 
the little throng he had just quitted, and where his de- 
serted partner was skipping about alone. 

«“ What have you been doing to Lady Anne, Charles?” 
said his father. 

« Nothing, dear papa!” he replied, still wistfully eye- 
ing the dancers. 

«“ You know you left me, and went to dance with Miss 
Berton; you did, Charles!” said the offended beauty. 

« That is not behaving like a little gentleman, Charles,” 
said his father. The tears came into the child’s eyes. 

“I’m very sorry, dear papa, I will dance with her” 

« No, not now,” said Lady Anne, haughtily. 

“Oh, pooh! pooh!—kiss and be friends,” said Mrs. 
Aubrey, “and go and dance as prettily as you were doing 
before.” Little Aubrey put his arms round Lady Anne, 
kissed her, and away they both started to the dance 
again. While the latter part of this scene was going on, 
Mr. Aubrey’s eye caught the figure of a servant who 

Museum.—Apnrit, 1840. 
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made his appearance at the door, and then retired, (for 
such had been Mr. Aubrey’s orders in the event of any 
messenger coming from Grilston.) Hastily whispering 
that he should return soon, he left the room. In the hall 
stood a messenger from Mr. Parkinson; and, on seeing 
Mr. Aubrey, he took out a packet and retired, Mr. Au- 
brey, with evident trepidation, repairing to his library. 
With a trembling hand he broke the seal, and found the 
following letter from Mr. Parkinson, with three other en- 
| closures :— 

“ Grilston, 12th Jan. 18—. 

| «My dear Sir, 

| “T have only just received, and at once forward to you, 
copies of the three opinions given by the attorney-gene- 
|ral, Mr. Mansfield, and Mr. Crystal. I lament to find 
that they are of a most discouraging character. They 
are quite independent of each other, having been laid 
| before their respective writers at the same moment; yet 
yeu will observe that all three of them have hit upon pre- 
| cisely the same points, viz. that your grandfather had no 
| right to succeed to the inheritance till there was a failure 
of the heirs of Dame Dorothy Duddington. If, there- 
fore, cur opponents have contrived to ferret out any one 
who satisfies that designation, (1 cannot conjecture how 





| they ever got upon the scent,) I really fear we must pre- 
|pare for the worst. I have been quietly pushing my 
| inquiries in all directions, with a view to obtaining a 
clue to the case intended to be set up against us, and 
| which you will find very shrewdly guessed at by the at- 
| torney-general. Vor am I the only party in the field 
|who has been making pointed inquiries in your neigh- 
| bourhood ; but of this more when we meet to-morrow. 
«“T remain 
« Yours very respectfully, 

« J. PaRKINSON. 

|“ Charles Aubrey, Esq., M. P.” 

| 
| Having read this letter, Mr. Aubrey sunk back in his 
| chair, and remained motionless for more than a quarter 
jofan hour. At length he roused himself and read over 
the opinions; the effect of which he found had been but 
too correctly given by Mr. Parkinson. Some suggestions 
and inquiries put by the acute and experienced Mr. 
Crystal, suddenly revived recollections of one or two in- 
cidents even of his boyish days, long forgotten, but 
which, as he reflected upon them, began to re-appear to 
his mind’s eye with sickening distinctness. Wave after 
wave of agony passed over him, chilling and benumbing 
his heart within him; so that, when his little son came 
some time afterwards running up to him, with a message 
from his mamma, that she hoped he could come back to 
see them all play at snapdragon before they went to bed, 
he answered him mechanically, hardly seeming sensible 
even of his presence. At length, with a groan that came 
from the depths of his heart, he rose, and walked to and 
fro, sensible of the necessity of exerting himself, and 
preparing himself, in some degree, for encountering his 
mother, his wife, and his sister. Taking up hie candle, 
he hastened to his dressing-room, where he hoped, by 
the aid of refreshing ablutions, to succeed in effacing at 
least the stronger of these traces of shffering which hig 
glass displayed to him, as it reflected the image of his 
blanched and agitated countenance. A sudden recollec- 
tion of the critical and delicate situation of his idolised 
wife glanced through his heart like a keen arrow. He 
sunk upon the sofa, and, clasping his hands, looked the 
most forlorn object that could be imagined. While he 
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was in this deplorable state of mind, the door was pushed 
hastily but gently open; and, first looking in to see that 
it was really he of whom she was in search, in rushed 
Mrs. Aubrey, pale and agitated, having been alarmed by 
his non-appearance in the drawing-room, and the look of 
the servant from whom she had learned that his master 
had been for some time gone up stairs. 

“Charles! my love! my sweet love!” she exclaimed 
wildly, rushing up to him, flinging herself down beside 
him, and casting her arms round his neck. Overcome 
by the suddenness of her appearance and movements, 
for a moment he spoke not, but stared at her as if stupi- 
fied. 

“For mercy’s sake—as you love me!—tell me, my 
darling, darling Charles, what has happened !” 

“ Nothing—love—nothing;” but his look belied his 
speech. 

“Oh! am mot I the wife of your bosom, dearest? 
Charles, I shall go distracted if you do not tell me what 
hashappened. I know that something—something dread- 
ful.” He put his arm round her waist, and drew ber ten- 
derly towards him. He felt her heart beating violently. 
He kissed her cold forehead, but spoke not. 

“Come, dearest! let me share your sorrows,” said she, 
in a thrilling voice. “Cannot you trust your Agnes! 


Has not Heaven sent me as a helpmeet for you !” 

“[ love you, Agnes! ay, more than ever man loved 
woman !” he murmured, and buried bis face in her 
bosom. Her arms folded him in closer and closer em- 
brace; and she looked with wild agitation, expecting 
presently to hear of some fearful catastrophe. 


“T cannot 
bear this much longer, dearest—I feel I cannot,” said 
she, rather faintly. “What hashappened? What that 
you dare not tell me? I can bare any thing, while I 
have you and my children! You have been unhappy, 
my own Charles, for many days past. I will not part 
with you now till I know all!” 

* You soon must know all, my precious Agnes; and 
I take Heaven to witness, that it is only on your account. 
I did not wish you to have known it till” 

« You—are never going—to fight a duel ?”’ she gasped, 
turning as white as death. 

“Oh! no, no, Agnes! I solemnly assure you! If I 
could have brought myself to engage in such an unhal- 
lowed affair, would this scene ever first have occurred ? 
No, no, my own love! Must I then tell you of the mis- 
fortune that has overtaken us!” She gazed at him in 
mute and breathless apprehension. “They are bringing 
an action against me, which, if successful, may cause us 
all to quit Yatton—and, it may be, for ever.” 

« Oh, Charles!” she murmured, her eyes riveted upon 
his, while she unconsciously moved nearer to him, and 
trembled. Her bead drooped upon his shoulder. 

« Why is this?” she whispered. 

« Let us, dearest, talk of it another time. I have now 
told you what you asked me.” He poured her out a 
glass of water. Having drunk a little, she appeared re- 
vived, 

“Ts all lost? 
worst.” 

« We are yang, Agnes, and have the world before 
us. Health and honour are better than riches. You 
and our little loves—the children which God has given 
ua—are my riches,” said be, gazing with unspeakable 
fondness ather. “ Even should it be the will of Heaven 
that this affair should go against us—so long as they can- 
not separate us from each other, they cannot really hurt 
us.” She suddenly kissed him with frantic energy, and 


Do, my own Charles, let me know the 
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an hysteric smile gleamed over her pallid excited fea- 
tures. 

« Calm yourself, Agnes !—calm yourself, for my sake ! 
as you love me!” His voice quivered. “ Oh, how very 
weak and foolish I have been to yield to” 

«No, no, no!” she gasped, evidently labouring with 
hysteric oppression. “ Hush!” said she, suddenly start- 
ing, and wildly leaning forward towards the door which 
opened into the gallery leading to the various bedrooms. 
He listened—the mother’s ear had been quick and true. 
He presently heard the sound of many childrens’ voices 
approaching : they were the little party, accompanied by 
Kate, on their way to bed: and little Charles’s voice was 
loudest, and his laugh the merriest of them all. The 
wild smile of hysterics gleamed on Mrs. Aubrey’s face; 
her hand grasped her husband’s with convulsive pres- 
sure; and she suddenly sunk, rigid and senseless, upon 
the sofa. He seemed for a moment stunned at the sight 
of her motionless figure. Soon, however, recovering his 
presence of mind, he rang the bell, and one or two fe- 
male attendants quickly appeared; and by their joint 
assistance Mrs. Aubrey was carried to her bed in the ad- 
joining room, where, by the use of the ordinary reme- 
dies, she was presently restored to consciousness. Her 
first languid look was towards Mr. Aubrey, whose hand 
she slowly raised to her lips. She tried to raise a smile 
into her wan features—but "twas in vain; and, after a 
few heavy and half-choking sobs, lier overcharged feelings 
found relief in a flood of tears. Full of the liveliest ap- 
prehensions as to the effect of this violent emotion upon 
her, in her delicate condition, he remained with her for 
some time, pouring into her ear every svothing and 
tender expression he could think of. He at length suc- 
ceeded in bringing her into a somewhat more tranquil state 
|} than he could have expected. He strictly enjoined the 

attendants, who had not quitted their lady’s chamber, 
|and whose alarmed and inquisitive looks he had noticed 
| for some time with anxiety, to preserve silence concern- 
ing what they had so unexpectedly witnessed, adding 
that something unfortunate bad happened, of which they 
would hear but too soon. 

“ Are you going to tell Kate?” whispered Mrs, Aubrey, 
sorrowfully. “Surely, love, you have suffered enough 
through my weakness. Wait till to-morrow. Let her 
have a few more happy hours.” 

«“ No, Agnes—it was my own weakness which caused 
me to be surprised into this premature disclosure to you. 
And now I must meet her again to-night, and I cannot 
control either my features or my feelings. Yes, poor Kate, 
she must know all to-night! I shall not be long absent, 
Agnes.” And directing her maid to remain with her 
till he returned, he withdrew, and with slow step and 
heavy heart descended to the library; preparing himself 
for another heart-breaking scene—plunging another in- 
nocent and joyous creature into misery, which he be- 
lieved to be inevitable. Having looked into the drawing- 
room as he passed it, and seen no one there—his mother 
having, as usual, retired at a very early hour—he rung 
his library bell, and desired Miss Aubrey’s maid to request 
her mistress to come down to him there, as soon as she 
was at leisure. He was glad that the only light in the 
room was that given out by the fire, which was not very 
bright, and so would in some degree shield his features 
from, at all events, immediate scrutiny. His heart ached 
as, shortly afterwards, he heard Kate's light step crossing 
the hall. When she entered, her eyes sparkled with 
vivacity, and a smile was on her beauteous cheek. Her 
dress was tumbled, and her hair hung disordered and 
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half uncurled—the results of her sport with the little ones 
whom she had been seeing to bed. 

“ What merry little things, to be sure!” she com- 
menced, laughingly—* I could not get them to lie still a 
moment—popping their little heads in and out of the 
clothes. A fine night I shall have with Sir Harry! for 
he is to be my bedfellow, and I dare say I shall not sleep 
a wink all night. Why, Charles, how very—very grave 
you look to-night!” she added quickly, observing his eye 
fixed moodily upon her. 

«“’Tis you who are so very gay,” he replied, endea- 
vouring to smile. “I want to speak to you, dear Kate,” 
he commenced affectionately, “on a serious matter. I 
have received some letters to-night” 

Kate coloured suddenly and violently, and her heart 
beat; but, sweet soul! she was mistaken—very, very far 
off the mark her troubled brother was aiming at. “ And 
relying on your strength of mind, I have resolved to put 
you at once in possession of what I myself know. Can 
you bear bad news well, Kate?” 

She turned very pale, and drawing her chair nearer 
to her brother, said, “ Do not keep me in suspense, 
Charles—I can bear any thing but suspense—that is 
dreadful! Whathas happened? Oh, dear,” she added, 
with sudden alarm, “where are mamma and Agnes?” 
She started to her feet. 


“T assure you they are both well, Kate. My mother 


is now doubtless asleep, and as well as she ever was; | 


Agnes is in her bedroom—certainly much distressed at 
the news which I am going” 

«Ob, why, Charles, did you tell any thing distress- 
ing to her?” exclaimed Miss Aubrey, with an alarmed 
air. 

«She came upon me by surprise, Kate. "“T'would 
have been infinitely more dangerous to have kept her in 
suspense ; but she is recovering. I shall roon return to 
her. And now, my dear Kate—I know your strong 
sense and spirit—a very great calamity hangs over us. 
Let you and me,” he grasped her hands affectionately, 
« stand it steadily, and support those who cannot.” 

« Let me at once know all, Charles. See if I do not 
bear it as becomes your sister,” said she, with forced 
calmness. 

“Tf it should become necessary for all of us to retire 
into obscurity—humble obscurity, dear Kate—how do 
you think you could bear it?” 

“Tf it will be an honourable obscurity—nay, "tis quite 
impossible to be dis-honourable obscurity,” said Miss 
Aubrey, with a momentary flash of energy. 

« Never, never, Kate! The Aubreys may lose every 
thing on earth but the jewel nonovn, and love for one 
another.” & 

«Let me know all, Charles,” said Miss Aubrey, in a 
low tone, but with a look of the deepest apprehension. 


—to the whole of the property I now enjoy.” 

Miss Aubrey started, and the colour left her cheek. 

« But is it a true claim, Charles?” 

“That remains to be proved. But I will disguise 
nothing from you—I have woful apprehensions” 

“Do you mean to say that Yatton is not ours? in- 
quired Miss Aubrey, catching her breath. 

«“ So, my dearest girl, it is said.” 

Miss Aubrey looked bewildered, and pressed her hand 
to her forehead. 

“ How shocking !—shocking !—shocking!” she gasp- 
ed. “ What is to become of mamma?” 


“God Almighty will not desert her in her old age. 
A 


a 


© 
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He will desert none of us, dearest, if we only trust in 
Him,” said her brother. 

Miss Aubrey remained gazing at him intently, and 
continued perfectly motionless. 

“ Must we all leave Yatton ?” said she, faintly. 

“If this claim succeeds—but we shall leave it together, 
Kate.” 

She threw her arms round his neck, and wept bitterly. 

“ Hush, hush, Kate!” said he, perceiving the increas- 
ing violence of her emotions, “ restrain your feelings for 
the sake of my mother—and Agnes.” 

His words had the desired effect : the poor girl made a 
desperate effort. Unclasping her arms from her brother’s 
neck, she sat down in her chair, breathing hard; and, 
after a few minutes’ pause, she said, faintly, “I am better 
now. Do tell me more, Charles! Let me have some- 
thing to think about—only don’t say any thing about— 
about—mamma and Agnes!” In spite of herself a visi- 
ble shudder ran through her frame. 

«Tt seems, Kate,” said he, with all the calmness he 
could assume—“ at least they are trying to prove—that 
| our family had no right to succeed to this property; that 
| there is living the right heir; his case has been taken up 
| by powerful friends; and—let me tell you the worst at 
once—the first lawyers in the kingdom seem to agree 
that he is entitled to recover the whole of Yatton— 
jeven the lawyers consulted by Mr. Parkinson on my be- 
half” 





“ But is mamma provided for?” whispered Miss Au- 
brey, almost inarticulately. “ When I look at her again, 
lI shall almost break my heart.” 

“No, Kate, you won't. Heaven will give you 
strength,” said her brother, in a tremulous voice. “ Re- 
|member, my only sister—my darling Kate! you must 
|support me in my trouble—we will support one 
| another” 
| We will !—we will!” interrupted Miss Aubrey—in- 
| stantly checking, however, her rising excitement. 
| You bear it bravely, my noble girl!” said Mr. Au- 
| brey, fondly, after a brief interval of silence. 
She turned from him her head, and moved her hand 
|—in deprecation of expressions that might utterly un- 
nerse her. ‘Then she convulsively clasped her hands 
lover her forehead; and afier a minute or two, turned 
|towards him with tears in her eyes, but tranquillised 
features. The struggle had been dreadful, though brief 
—her noble spirit recovered itself. 

’T was like a fair bark, in mortal conflict with the black 
and boiling waters and howling hurricane; long quiver- 
ing on the brink of destruction, but at Jast outliving the 
righting itself, and suddenly gliding into safe and 


storm, 
tranquil waters. 

| The distressed brother and sister sat conversing for a 
long time, frequently in tears, but with infinitely greater 


« A strange claim is set up—by one I never heard of | calmness and firmness than could have been expected. 


| They agreed that Dr. Tatham should very early in the 
| morning be sent for, and implored to take upon himself 
| the bitter duty of breaking the matter to their mother ; 
| its effects upon whom, her children anticipated with the 
| most vivid apprehension. They then retired—Kate to 
a sleepless pillow, and her brother to spend a greater por- 

tion of the night in attempts to soothe and console his 

suffering wife; each of them having first knelt in hum- 

ble reverence, and poured forth the breathings of a 

i stricken and bleeding heart before Him who hath de- 

clared that he neanrra and aNSWERETH prayer. 
Ah! who can tel! what a day or an hour may bring forth? 
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«It won't kindle—not a bit on’t—it’s green and full 
o’ sap. Go out, and get us a log that’s dry and old, 
George—and let’s try to have a bit of a blaze in t’ ould 
chimney, this bitter night,” said Isaac Tonson, the game- 
keeper at Yatton, to the good-natured landlord of the 
Aubrey Arms, the little—and only—inn of the village. 
The suggestion was instantly attended to. 

«“ How Peter’s a feathering of his geese to-night, to be 
sure!” exclaimed the landlord on his return, shaking the 
snow off his coat, and laying on the fire a great dry old 
log of wood, which seemed very acceptable to the hungry 
flames, for they licked it cordially the moment it was 
placed amongst them, and there was very soon given out 
a cheerful blaze. "“I'was a snug room, the brick floor 
covered with fresh sand; and on a few stools and benches, 
with a table in the middle, on which stood a large can 
and ale-glasses, with a plate of tobacco, sat some half a 
dozen men, enjoying their pipe and glass. In the 
chimney-corner sat Thomas Dickons, the under-bailiff of 
Mr. Aubrey, a big, broad-shouldered, middle-aged fellow, 
with a hard featured face and a phlegmatic air. In the 
opposite corner sat the litfle grizzle-headed clerk and 
sexton, old Halleluiah—(as he was called, but his real 
name was Jonas Higgs). Beside him sat Pumpkin, the 
gardener at the hall, a constant guest at the Aubrey 
Arms o’ nights—always attended by Hector, the large 
Newfoundland dog already spoken of, and who was now 
lying stretched on the floor at Pumpkin’s feet, his nose 
resting on his fore-feet, and his eyes, with great gravity, 
watching the motions of a skittish kitten under the table. 
Opposite to him sat Tonson the game-keeper—a thin, 
wiry, beetle-browed fellow, with eyes like a ferret; and 
there were also one or two farmers, that lived in the 
village. 

« Let's ha’ another can o’ ale, afore ve sit doun,”’ said 
one of them; “ we can do with half a gallon, I’m think- 
ing.” This order also was quickly attended to; and then 
the landlord, having seen to the door, and fastened the 


shutters close, took bis place on a vacant stool, and re- | 


sumed his pipe. 


long grave, 


«So she do take a very Jonas?” inquired 
Dickons of the sexton. 
vy. M : Dickins, a’ think she do, the owld gil! I 


Tis a reg'lar man’s size, I 


always thought she would. 


warrant you; and when parson saw it a’ said, he thought 
but IT ax’d his pardon, and said I hadn’t 
been sexton for thirty years without kuowing my busi- 


‘twere too big; 
ness—ha, ha!” 

“T suppose, Jonas, you mun ha’ seen her walking 
about i’ U village, in your time—Jere she such a big 
!” inquired Pumpkin, as he shook the 
and replenished it. 


looking woman 
ashes out of his pipe, 

‘ Forty years ago I used to see her—she were then an 
d woman, wi’ white hair, and leaned on a stick—I 


replied Higgs, 


ol 
never thought she'd a lasted so long,” 
emptying his glass. 

» She’ve had a pretty long spell on't,” quoth Dickons, 
slowly emptying his mouth of smoke. 

«A hundred and two,” replied the sexton; “so saith 
her coffin-plate—ya’ seed it to-day.” 

« What her name?” inquired Tonson—*« J 
never knew her by any name but Blind Bess.” 

“Her name be Elizabeth Crabtree, on the coflin,” 
replied Higgs; “and she’s to be buried to-morrow,” 

« She were a strange old woman,” said Hazel, one of 
the farmers, as he took down one of the oatcakes that 


wore 
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it with the tongs before the fire to toast, and then put it 
into his ale. 

« Ay, she were,” quoth Pumpkin; “I wonder what 
she thinks o° such things now—maybe she's paying dear 
for her tricks,” 

“Tut, Pumpkin,” said Tonson, “let the old creature 
rest in her grave.” 

« Ay, Master Tonson,” quoth the clerk, in his church 
twang—* there be no knowledge, nor wisdom, nor de- 
vice !” 

«Tis very odd, but this dog that’s lying at my feet 
never could a’ bear going past her cottage late o’ nights; 
and the night she died—Lord! you should have heard 
the howl Hector gave—and a’ didn’t then know she 
were gone.” 

“ No! but wer't really so?” inquired Dickons—several 
of the others taking their pipes out of their mouths, and 
looking earnesly at Pumpkin. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!—ha, ha!” laughed the game-keeper— 

“Ay, marry you may laugh—but I'll stake half a 
gallon o’ ale you daren’t go dy yourself to the cottage 
where she’s lying—now, mind—i’ the dark.” 

“Til do it,” quoth Higgs, eagerly, preparing to lay 
down his pipe. 

«No, no—thon'rt quite used to dead folk,” replied 
Pumpkin. 

« Bess dropped off sudden, like, at last, didn’t she?” 
inquired the landlord, 

« She went out, as they say, like the snuff of a candle,” 
replied Jobbins, une of the farmers; “no one were with 
her but missis at the time. The night afore she took to 
| the rattles all of a sudden. My Sall (that’s done for her 
| this long time, by madam’s orders) says old Bess were a 
|good deal shaken by a chap from London, that came 

down about a week afore Christmas.” 

« Ay, ay,” quoth one, “I’ve heard o’ that—what was 
lit '—what passed atwixt them?” 
| « Why, a’ don’t well know—but he had a book, and 
wrote down something; and he axed her, so Sall do tell 
me, such a many things about old people, and things 
that are long gone by.” 
| « What were the use on’t?” inquired Dickons; “ for 
| Bess has been silly this ten years, to my sartin know- 
| ledge.” 

« Why, a’ couldn't tell. Sall said she talked a good 
deal to the chap in her mumbling way, and seemed to 
know some folk he asked her about. And Sall saith she 
hath been, in a manner, dismal ever since, and often a-cry- 
ing and talking to herself.” 

«T've heard,” said the landlord, “ that squire and parson 
were wi’ her on Christmas-day—and that she talked a 
deal o° strange things, aud that the squire did seem, as it 
were, struck a little.” 

« Why, so my Sall do say ; but it may be all her own 
bead,” replied Jobbins. 

Here a pause took place. 

«“ Madam,” said the sexton, “ hath given orders for a 





| 


| 





| decent burying to-morrow.” 
| « Well, a’ never thought any wrong of her, for my 
| part,” said one—and another—and another; and they 


smoked their pipes for some minutes in silence. 


| «Talking o’ strangers from London,” said the sexton, 


presently ; “ who do know any thing o’ them two chaps 
that were at church last Sunday? ‘T'wo such peacock- 


time.” 
« Ay, J'/l tell ye something of ’em,” said Hazel—a big, 


| looking chaps I never seed—and grinning all service 


were hanging overhead, and breaking off a piece, held | broad- shouldered farmer, who plucked his pipe out of his 
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mouth with sudden energy—* They're a brace o’ good | like that—and hoped they’d become by-and-by better 
ones, to be sure, ha, ha! Some week or ten days ago, friends.” 

as I were a’coming across the field leading intc the lane | «What! wi’ that chap?” said Pompkin—and he looked 
behind the church, I seed these same two chaps, and on | as if he were meditating putting the little sexton up the 
coming pate pm, not seeing me for the hedge, ) Lord | chimney, for the mere namiug of such a thing. 

bless me! would ye believe it ’—if they wasn’t a-teasing | “IT reckon they're from London, and brought London 
my daughter Jenny, that were coming along wi’ some ‘tricks wi’ "em—for I never heard o’ such goings on as 
physic from the doctor for my old woman! One of ’em | theirs down here before,” said Tonson. 

seemed a-going to put his arm around her neck, and| “One of ’em—him that axed me all the questions, and 
vother came close to her on t’other side, a-talking to her | wrote i’ th’ book, seemed a sharp enough chap, in his 
and pushing her about.” Here a young farmer, who | way; but I can’t say much for the little one,” said Higgs. 
had but seldom spoken, took his pipe out of his mouth, | “ Lud, I couldn’t hardly look in his face for laughing, he 
and exclaiming, * Lord bless me!” saj listening with his | seemed such a fool !—He had a riding-whip wi’ a silver 
mouth wide open, « Well, a’ came into the road behind | head, and stood smacking his legs (you should ha’ seen 
‘em, without their seeing me ; and”—(here he stretched | how tight his clothes was on his legs—I warrant you, 
outa thick, rigid, muscular arm, and clenched his teeth) | Tim Timkins never seed such a thing, I'll be sworn) all 
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—* a’ got hold of each by the collar, and one of ’em I | 


shook about, and gave him a kick i’ the breech that sent 
him spinning a yard or two on the road, he clapping his 
hand behind him, and crying, to be sure—‘Good for a | 
hundred pounds damages!’ ‘T’other dropped on his 
knees, and begged for mercy; so a’ just spit in his face, 


and flung him under the hedge, telling him if he stirred | 
I'd crack his skull for him; and | 


till I were out o’ sight, 
so I would!” Here the wrathful speaker pushed his 
pipe again between his lips, and began puffing away with 
great energy; while hew ho had appeared to take so great 
an interest in the story, and who was the very man who 
had flown to the rescue of Miss Aubrey, when she seemed 
on the point of being similarly treated, told that circum- 
stance exactly as it occurred, amidst the silent but ex- 


cited wonder of those present—all of whom, at its close, | 


uttered vehement execrations, and intimated the sum- 


mary and savage punishment which the coward!y rascal | 


would have experienced at the hands of each and every 
one of them, had they come across bim. 

«“T reckon,” said the landlord, as soon as the swell had | 
a little subsided, «they must be the two chaps tbat put 
up here, some time ago, for an hour or so. You should 


ha’ seen em get on and off—that’s all! Why, a’ laughed | 


outright! The chap with the hair under his chin got on 
upon the wrong side, and UVother seemed as if he thought 
his beast would bite him!” 

« Ha, ha, ha!” laughed all. 

“TI thought they'd a both got a fall before they'd gone 
a dozen yards!” 

«“ They've taken a strange fancy to my church-yard, 
said the sexton, setting down his glass, and then pre- 
paring to fill his pipe again; «they've been looking un- 
common close in the old grave-stones, up behind t’ ould 


yew-tree yonder; and one of them writ something, now | 


and then, in a book ; so they're book writefs.” 

“ That’s scholars, I reckon,” quoth Dickons, “but rot | 
the larning of such chaps as they !” 

«“[ wonder if they'll put a picture o’ the Hall in their 
book,” quoth the sexton. “They axed a many ques- 


tions about the people up there, especially about the | 


squire’s father, and some ould folk, whose numes I knew 
when they spoke of ’em—but I hadn’t heard o’ them for 
this forty years. And one of ’em (he were the shortest, 
and such a chap, to be sure!—just like the monkey 
that were dressed i’ man’s clothes last Grilston fair) 
talked uncommon fine about Miss” 

«If I a’ beard him tak’ her name into his dirty mouth, | 
his teeth should a’ gone after it!” said Tonson. 

“Lord, he didn’t say any harm—only silly-like—and 


t’other seemed now and then not to like his going on s0. | 


The little one said miss were a lovely gal, or something 


"| «Why hath miss taken such a fancy to it? 


the while, as if a’ liked to hear the sound of it.”’ 

“If I'd a been beside him,” said Hazel, “I'd a saved 
him that trouble—only I'd a Inid it into another part of 
him !” 

« Ha, ha, ha!” they laughed—and presently passed on 
| to other matters, 

“Hath the squire been doing much lately in parlia- 
ment?” inquired the sexton of Dickons. 

«“ Why, yes—he’s trying hard to get that new road 
made from Harkley Bridge to Hilton.” 

« Ah, that would save a good four mile” 

“T hear the papists are trying to get the upper hand 
again—which the Lud forbid !” said the sexton. 

«“ The squire hath lately made a speech in that matter, 
| that hath finished them,” said Dickons. 

« What would they be after?” inquired the landlord of 
| Dickons, with all present, thinking great things of him. 

| «They say they wants nothing but what’s their own, 
| and liberty, and that like.” 

“If thou wast a shepherd, and wer't to be asked by 
/ten or a dozen wolves to let them in among thy flock of 
sheep, they saying how quiet and kind they would be to 
*em—would’st let ‘em in, or keep *em out—eh ?” 

“ Ay, ay—that be it—’tis as true as gospel!” said the 
| clerk. 

“So you an’t to have that old sycamore down, after 
all, Master Dickons!” inquired Tonson. 
| «No; miss hath carried the day against the squire 
and Mr. Waters; and there stands the old tree, and it 
hath to be looked better after than it were before.” 

Tis an 
| old crazy thing.” 

“If thou hadst been there when she did beg, as I may 
say, its life,” replied Dickons, with a little energy—* and 
| hadst seen her, and heard her voice, that be as smooth 
as cream, thou would’st never have forgotten it, I can 
| tell thee!” 
| «There isn’t a more beautiful lady i’ th’ county, I 
| reckon, than the squire’s sister ?” inquired the sexton. 
| «No, nor in all England: if there be, I'll lay down a 
hundred pounds.” 
| «And where’s to be found a young lady that do go 
| about i’ th’ village like she ?—She were wi’ Phebe Wil- 
| liams t’other night, all through the snow, and i’ th’ dark.” 

“Tf I'd only laid hands on that chap!” interrupted the 
| young farmer, her rescuer. 

«“T wonder she do not choose some one to be married 
to up in London,” said the landlord. 

“She'll be having some delicate high quality chap, I 
| reckon, one o’ these fine days,” said Hazel. 

“ She will be a dainty dish, truly, for whomever God 
gives her to,” quoth Dickons. 
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« Ay, she will,” said more than one; and there was 
a slight sound as of smacking of lips. 

« Now, to my mind,” said Tonson, “ saving your pre- 
sence, Master Dickons, I know not but young madam 
be more to my taste; she be in a manner somewhat fuller 
—plumper-like, and her skin be so white, and her hair 
as black as a raven’s.” 

« There's not another two such women to be found in 
the world,” said Dickons. Here Hector suddenly rose 
up, and went to the door, where he stood snuffing in an 
inquisitive manner. 

“Now, what do that dog hear, I wonder?” quoth 
Pumpkin, curiously, stooping forward. 

“ Blind Bess,” replied Tonson, winking his eye, and 
laughing. Presently there was a sharp rapping at the 
door; which the landlord opened, and let in one of the 
servants from the Hall, his clothes white with snow, his 
face nearly as white with manifest agitation. 

« Why, man, what's the matter?” inquired Dickons, 
startled by the man’s appearance. “Art frightened at 
any thing?” 

“Oh, Lord! oh, Lord!” he commenced. 

“What is it, man? Art drunk ?—or mad !—or 
frightened! ‘I'ake a drop o’ drink,” said Tonson. But 
the man refused it. 

“Oh, my friends, sad work at the Hall!” 

“ What's the matter!” cried all at once, rising and | 
standing round the new comer. 

“If thou be’st drunk, John,” said Dickons, sternly, 
* there's a way of sobering thee—mind that.” 

«Oh, Master Dickons, I don’t know what's come to 
me, for grief and fright! The squire, and all of us, are 
to be turned out of Yatton !” 

«“ What!” exclaimed all in a breath. 

« There's some one else lays claim to it. We must all 
go! Oh, Lud! oh, Lud!” No one spoke for near a 
minute ; and consternation was written on every face. 

« Sit thee down here, John,” said Dickons at length, 
*‘and let us bear what thou hast to say—or thou wilt 
have us all be going up in a body to the Hall.” 

Having forced on him part of a glass of ale, he began, 
—*There hath been plainly mischief brewing some- 
where this many days, as 1 could tell by the troubled 
face o’ the squire; but he kept it to himself. Lawyer 
Parkinson and another have been latterly coming in 
chaises from London; and last night the squire got a 
letter that hath finished all. Such trouble there were 
last night with the squire, and young madam and miss! 
And to-day the parson came, and were a long while 
alone with old Madam Aubrey, who hath since had a 
stroke, or a fit, or something of that like, (the doctor hath 
been there all day from Grilston,) and likewise young 
madam hath taken to her bed, and is ill.” 

“And what of the squire and miss’ inquired some 
one, after ali hud maintained a long silence. 

“Oh, ’twould break your heart to see them,” said the 
man, bursting into tears: “they are both as pale as death : 
he so dreadful sorrowful, but quiet-like, and she now and 
then wringing her hands, and both of them going from 
the bed-room of old madam to young madam’s. Nay, 
an’ there had been half a dozen deaths i’ the house, it 
could not be worse. Neither the squire nor miss hath 
touched food the whole day!” 

There was, in truth, not a dry eye in the room, nor 
one whose voice did not seem somewhat obstructed with 
his emotions. 

“ Who told about the squire’s losing the estate?” in- 
quired Dickons, 
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“We heard of it but an hour or so, agone. Mr, 
Parkinson (it seems by the squire’s orders) told Mr. 
Waters, and he told it to us; saying as how it was use- 
less to keep such a thing secret, and that we might all 
know the occasion of so much trouble.” 

“ Who's to ha’ it then, instead of the squire?” at 
length inquired Tonson, in a voice half choked with rage 
and grief. 

“Lord only knows at present. But whoever ’tis, 
there isn’t one of us servants but will go with the squire 
and his—if it be even to prison.” 

“I’m Squire Audrey's gamekeeper,” quoth Tonson, 
his eye kindling as his countenance darkened. “It shall 
go hard if any one else ere hath a game” — 

“ But if there’s law in the land, sure the justice must 
be wi’ the squire—he and his family have had it so 
long,” said one of the farmers. 

“I'll tell you what, masters,” said Pumpkin, “I shall 
be somewhat better pleased when Higgs here hath got 
that old creature safe under ground.” 

“ Blind Bess?” exclaimed Tonson, with a very serious, 
not to say disturbed, countenance. “I wonder—sure! 
sure! that old witch can have had no hand in all 
this” 

« Poor old soul, not she! ‘There be no such things 
as witches now-a-days,” exclaimed Higgs. “ Not she, 
[ warrant me! She hath been ever befriended by the 
squire’s family. She do it!” 

“The sooner we get her under ground, for all that, 
the better, say I!” quoth Tonson, vehemently striking 
his hand on the table. 

“The parson hath a choice sermon on ‘ The Flying 
Away of Riches,’ ” said Higgs, in a quaint, sad manner; 
“ "tis to be hoped he’ll preach from it the next Sunday.” 

Soon after this the little party dispersed, each op- 
pressed with greater grief and amazement than he had 
ever known before. Bad news fly swiftly—and that 
which bad just come from the Hall, within a very few 
hours of its having been told at the Aubrey Arms, had 
spread grief and consternation among high and low, for 
many miles round Yatton. 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
HYMNS OF A HERMIT. 


HYMN XII. 


1. 
O’er throngs of men sround I cast mine eyes, 
While each to separate work his hand applies ; 
The mean who toil for food, the proud for fame, 
And crowds by custom led, with scarce an aim. 


° 
we 


Here busy dwarfs gigantic shadows chase, 

As if they thus could grow a giant race; 
Unknowing what they are, they fain would be 
Such empty dreams as in their sleep they see. 


3. 


Their lives, like glittering bubbles, mount the sky, 
Contemning earth, from whence they rose on high, 
A moment catch the stars’ eternal rays, 

And burst and vanish in the moon’s clear gaze : 
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4. 


Or torn by passion, swoln with falsest pride, 
Betray’d by doubt that mocks each surer guide, 
The rebel heart, in self-enthroned disdain, 

Its lawless weakness boasts, and penal pain. 


5. 


Alone it loves to bleed and groan apart, 

And scorn the crowd who stir the seething mart, 
Who each will own, befool’d by ease and pelf, 
Nor earth nor heaven beyond his shrivell’d self. 


6. 


And yet, O God! within each darken'd soul 

Is life akin to thy creation’s whole, 

That needs but will to see, and straight would find 
The world one frame for one pervading mind. 


7. 


In all things round one sacred power would know, 
From Thee diffused through all thy works below ; 
In every breath of life would wear thy call, 

And all discern in each, and Thee in all. 


8. 


A truth too vast for spirits lost in sloth, 

By self-indulgence marr’d of nobler growth, 
Who bear about, in impotence and shame, 
Their human reason’s visionary name. 


9. 


Ob! grant the crowds of earth may read thy plan, 
And strive to reach the hope design’d for man; 
Though now, shorn, stunted, twisted, wither’d, spent, 
We dare not dream how high thy love’s intent. 


10. 


Oh, God ! ’twere more than life to mouldering dust, 
The hour that kindled men to thoughtful trust— 
That taught our hearts to seek thy righteous will, 
And so with love thy wisdom’s task fulfil. 


11, 


Redeem’d from fear, and wash'd from lustful blot, 
By faith we then might rise above our lot; 

And like thy chosen few, restored within, 

By hearts as morning pure might conquer sin! 


HYMN XIIt. 


1. . 


The stream of life from fountains flows, 
Conceal’d by sacred woods and caves ; 
From crag to dell uncheck’d it goes, 
And hurrying fast from where it rose, 
In foam and flash exulting raves. 


°o 
~ 


But straight below the turrent’s leap, 
Serenely bright its effluence lies, 

And waves that thundered down the steep 
Are hush’d in quiet, mute and deep, 
Reflecting rock, and trees, and skies. 


3. 


And ‘mid the pool, disturb’d yet clear, 
The noisy gush that feeds it still 


Is seen again descending sheer, 
A cataract within the mere, 
As bright as down the hill. 


4. 


A living picture, smooth and true, 

Of headlong fight and restless power, 
Whose burst for ever feeds anew 

The lake of fresh and silver dew 

That paints and drinks the stormy shower. 


5. 


So thought, with crystal mirror, shows 
Our human joy, and strife, and pain ; 
And ghostly dreams, and passion’s woes, 
The tide of failures, hates, and foes, 

Are softly figured there again. 


6. 


Do Thou, who pourest forth our days, 
With all their floods of life divine, 
Bestow thy Spirit's peaceful gaze, 

To still the surge those tumults raise, 
And make thy calm of being mine! 


Eternal Mind! Creation’s Light and Lord! 
Thou trainest man to love thy perfect will, 

By love to know thy truth’s obscurest word, 

And so his years with hallow’d life to fill; 

To own in all things round thy law’s accord, 
Which bids all hope be strong to vanquish ill ; 
Illumined thus by thy diffusive ray, 

The darken’d world and soul are bright with day. 


» 
~- 


In storm, and flood, and ll decays of time, 
In hunger, plagues, and man-devouring war; 
In all the boundless tracts of inward crime— 
In selfish hates, and lusts that deepliest mar, 
In lazy dreams that clog each task sublime, 
In loveless doubts of truth’s unsetting star ; 
In all—thy spirit will not cease to brood 
With vital strength, unfolding all to good. 


3. 


The headlong cataract and tempest’s roar, 

The rage of seas, and earthquake’s hoarse dismay, 
The crush of empire, sapp’d by tears and gore, 

And shrieks of hearts their own corruption’s prey— 
All sounds of death enforce thy righteous lore, 

In smoothest flow thy being’s truth obey, 

And heard in ears from passion’s witchery free, 
One endless music make—a hymn to Thee! 


4. 


| But most, O God! the inward eyes of thought 
Discern thy laws in all that works within; 
The conscious will, by hard experience taught, 
Divines thy mercy shown by hate of sin; 
| And hearts whose peace by shame and grief was bought, 
| Thy blessings praise, that first in woe begin, 
For still on earthly pain’s tormented ground 
| Thy love's immortal flowers and fruits abound, 
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5. 


Fair sight it is, and med’cinal for man, 

Te see thy guidance lead the human breast ; 
In life’s unopen’d germs behold thy plan, 

Till ’mid the ripen’d soul it stands confest ; 
From impulse too minute for us to scan, 
Awakening sense with love and purpose blest ; 
And through confusion, error, trial, grief, 
Maturing reason, conscience, calm belief. 


6. 


This to have known, my soul be thankful thou !— 
This clear, ideal form of endless good, 

Which casts around the adoring learner's brow 
‘The ray that marks man’s holiest brotherhood : 
Thus even from guilt’s deep curse and slavish vow, 
And dreams whereby the light was long withstood, 
Thee, Lord! whose mind is rule supreme to all, 
Unveil’d we see, and hail thy wisdom’s call. 


When up to nightly skies we gaze, 
Where stars pursue their endless ways, 
We think we see from earth’s low clod 
The wide and shining home of God. 


» 
~s 


But could we rise to moon or sun, 

Or path where planets duly run, 

Still heaven would spread above us faz, 
And earth remote would seem a star. 


3. 
’Tis vain to dream those tracts of space, 
With all their worlds approach his face : 


One glory fills each wheeling ball— 
One love has shaped and moved them all. 


This earth, with all its dust and tears, 

Is his no less than yonder spheres ; 

And rain-drops weak, and grains of sand, 
Are stamp'd by his immediate hand. 


5. 


The rock, the wave, the little flower, 
All fed by streams of living power 
That spring from one Almighty will, 
Whate’er his thought conceives, fulfil. 


6, 
And is this all that man can claim? 
Is this our longing’s final aim? 
To be like all things round—no more 
Than pebbles cast on Time’s gray shore * 
7 
Can manymo more than beast, aspire 
To know his being’s awful Sire! 
And, born and lost on Nature's breast, 
No blessing seek but there to rest! 
8. 


Not this our doom, thou God benign ! 
Whose rays on us unclouded shine : 





Thy breath sustains yon fiery dome ; 
But Man is most thy favour'd home. 


9. 


We view those halls of painted air, 

And own thy presence makes them fair ; 
But dearer still to thee, O Lord! 

Is he whose thoughts to thine accord. 


From the Dublin University Magazine 
SCOTISH SONGS. BY THOMAS SMIBERT. 
MY JOHNNIE LAD. 
Tune—* Cock up your beaver.” 
When first my dear Johnnie cam’ into my sight, 
My heart and my e’en gat a stound o’ delight, 
Sae kind were his words and sae comely his favour— 
Hey, my Johnnie lad, cock up your beaver. 
Nane o’ the lave daured to stand by his side, 
His air was sae manly, it dang a’ their pride: 
Kings might tak tellin’s frae him in behavio’r— 
Hey, my Johanie lad, cock up your beaver. 


Down by the bank where the lang willow sprouts, 
We twa sat and look’d in the burnie for trouts; 
But sma’ was the share that they had in the matter, 
We but gazed on ilk other's face in the water. 

I railed at the wind for a fop and a fule, 

When it cam’ to put curls on the tap o’ the pule; 
For it made my laddie’s dear image to waver— 
Hey, my Johnnie lad, cock up your beaver. 


Around me his arm he softly conveyed, 

Just to see how “twad look in the water, he said; 

By right I suld maybe hae stoppit and chid him, 
But in troth nae heart had I to forbid him. 

Baulder he grew syne, and rievit a kiss, 

And, nae doubt, to let him was sairly amiss ; 

But his breath than new hay was sweeter in flavour, 
Hey, my Johnnie lad, cock up your beaver. 


He tauld me to look in the pule at my shade, 

And vowed that as it in my absence wad fade, 

Sae wad his heart sink when I was na mair near him, 
Wi a kindly blink o’ my e’e to cheer him. 

A promise I gied, and it’s ane I'll no break, 

To gang to the kirk some guid day for his sake ; 

I'll never find ane better wordy the favour, 

Sae hey, my Johnnie lad, cock up your beaver, 


BONNIE LAD THAT I LOE DEAR, 
Tune—* Louis, what reck I by thee?” 
Bonnie lad that I loe dear, 
If ye maun cross the billow, 
Dinna gang and leave me here 
To wear the waefu’ willow. 
Tak the hand ye’ve yearned to win— 
For you frae a’ I'll sever; 
Fareweel hame, and kith and kin— 
I'm Willie’s ain for ever! 


Far ayont Ontario's shore, 
We will hae our dwallin’ ; 
Strife shall never dit our door, 
Nor care come near our hallan. 
They wi’ love ne'er gree ava, 
And love will quit us never; 
Frien’s and faes, fareweel to a’— 
I'm Willie’s ain for ever! 
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MASTER HUMPHREY'S CLOCK. 


MASTER HUMPHREY, FROM HIS CLOCK-SIDE IN THE 
CHIMNEY-CORNER, 


The reader must not expect to know where I live. At 
present, it is true, my abode may be a question of little 
or no import to any body, but if I should carry my read- 
ers with me, as I hope to do, and there should spring up, 
between them and me, feelings of homely affection and 
regard, attaching something of interest to matters ever 
so slightly connected with my fortunes or my specula- 
tions, even my place of residence might one day have a 
kind of charm for them. Bearing this possible contin- 
gency in mind, I wish them to understand in the outset, 
that they must never expect to know it. 

I am not a churlish old man. Friendless I can never 
be, for all mankind are of my kindred, and I am on ill 
terms with no one member of my great family. But for 
many years I have led a lonely, solitary life ;—what 
wound I sought to beal, what sorrow to forget, origin- 
ally, matters not now; itis sofficient that retirement has 
become a habit with me, and that [ am unwilling to 
break the spell which for so long a time has shed its 
quiet influence upon my home and heart. 

I live in a venerable suburb of London, in an old 
house, which in bygone days was a famous resort for 
merry roysterers and peerless ladies, long since departed. 
It is a silent shady place, with a paved court-yard so full 
of echoes, that sometimes I am tempted to believe that 
faint responses to the noises of old times linger there 
yet, and that these ghosts of sound haunt my footsteps 
asI pace it up and down. Iam the more confirmed in 
this belief, because, of late years, the echoes that attend 
my walks have been less loud and marked than they 
were wont to be; and it is pleasanter to imagine in 


them the rustling of silk brocade, and the light step of 


some lovely gil, than to recognise in their altered note 
the failing tread of an old man. 

Those who like to read of brilliant rooms and gorge- 
ous furniture, would derive but little pleasure from a 
minute description of my simple dwelling. It is dear 
to me for the same reason that they would hold it in 
slight regard. Its worm-eaten doors, and low ceilings 
crossed by clumsy beams; its walls of wainscot, dark 
stairs, and gaping closets; its small chambers, commu- 
nicating with each other by winding passages or nar- 
row steps; its many nooks, scarce larger than its corner- 
cupbourds; its very dust and dulness, ar® all dear to 
me. ‘The moth and spider are my constant tenants, for 
in my house the one basks in his long sleep, and the 
other plies his busy loom, secure and undisturbed. I 
have a pleasure in thinking on a summer's day, how 
many butterflies have sprung for the first time into light 
and sunshine from some dark corner of these old walls. 

When I first came to live here, which was many 
years ago, the neighbours were curious to know who I 
was, and whence I came, and why I lived so much 
alone. As time went on, and they still remained unsa- 
tisfied on these points, I became the centre of a popular 
ferment, extending for half a mile round, and in one 
direction for a full mile. Various rumours were circu- 
lated to my prejudice. I was a spy, an infidel, a conjur- 
or, a kidnapper of children, a refugee, a priest, a monster. 
Mothers caught up their infants and ran into their 
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houses as I passed; men eyed me spitefully, and mat- 
tered threats and curses. I was the object of suspicion 
and distrust: ay, of downright hatred, too. 

But when in course of time they found I did no harm, 
but, on the contrary, inclined towards them despite their 
unjust usage, they began to relent. I found my foot- 
steps no longer dogged, as they had often been before, and 
observed that the women and children no longer retreat- 
ed, but would stand and gaze at me as I passed their 
doors. I took this for a good omen, and waited patiently 
for better times. By degrees I began to make friends 
among these humble folks, and though they were yet 
shy of speaking, would give them “ good day,” and so 
pass on. In a little time, those whom I had thus ac- 
costed, would make a point of coming to their doors and 
windows at the usual hour, and nod or curtsey to me ; 
children, too, came timidly within my reach, and ran 
away quile scared when I patted their heads and bade 
them be good at school. These little people soon grew 
more familiar. From exchanging mere words of course 
with my older neighbours, I gradually became their 
friend and adviser, the depository of their cares and sor- 
rows, and sometimes, it may be, the reliever, in my 
small way, of their distresses. And now I never walk 
abroad, but pleasant recognitions and smiling faces wait 
on Master Humphrey. 

It was a whim of mine, perhaps as a whet to the curi- 
osity of my neighbours, and a kind of retaliation upon 
them for their suspicions,—it was, I say, a whim of 
mine, when I first took up my abode in this place, to 
acknowledge no other name than Humphrey. With 
my detractors, | was ugly Humphrey. When I began 
to convert them into friends, | was Mr. Humphrey, and 
old Mr. Humphrey. At length I settled down into plain 
Master Humphrey, which was understood to be the title 
most pleasant to my ear; and so completely a matter of 
course has it become, that sometimes when I am taking 
my morning walk in my little court-yard, I overhear my 
baiber—who has a profound respect for me, and would 
not, I am sure, abridge my honours fer the world—hold- 
ing forth on the other side of the wall, touching the 
state of “ Master Humphrey’s” health, and communi- 
cating to some friend the substance of the conversation 
that he and Master Humphrey have had together in the 
course of the shaving which be has just concluded, 

That I may not make acquaintance with my readers 
under false pretences, or give them cause to complain 
hereafter that [ have withheld any matter which it was 
essential for them to have learnt at first, I wish them to 
know—and I smile sorrowfully to think that the time 
has been when the confession would have given me 
pain—that I am a mis-shapen, deformed, old man. 

I have never been made a misanthrope by this cause. 
I have never been stung by any insult, nor wounded by 
any jest upon my crooked figure. As a child I was me- 
lancholy and timid, but that was because the gentle con- 
sideration paid to my misfortune sunk deep into my 
spirit and made me sad, even in those early days. I 
was but a very young creature when my poor mother died, 
and yet I remember that often when I hung around her 
neck, and oftener still when I played about the room be- 
fure her, she woul! catch me to her bosom, and bursting 
into tears, soothe me with every term of fondness and 
affection. God knows I was a happy child at those times 
—happy to nestle in her breast—happy to weep when 
she did—bappy in not knowing why. 

These occasions are so strongly impressed upon my 
memory, that they seem to have occupied whole years. 
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I had numbered very few when they ceased for ever, but 
before then their meaning had been revealed to me. 

I do not know whether all children are imbued with a 
quick perception of childish grace and beauty and a 
strong love for it, but I was. I had no thought that I 
remember, either that ] possessed it myself or that I 
lacked it, bat I admired it with an intensity I cannot 
describe. A little knot of playmates—they must have 
been beautiful, for I see them now—were clustered one 
day round my mother’s knee in eager admiration of 
some picture representing a group of infant angels which 
she held in her hand. Whose the picture was, whether 
it was familiar to me or otherwise, or how all the children 
came to be there, I forget: I have some dim thought it 
was my birth-day, but the beginning of my recollection 
is that we were altogether in a garden, and it was sum- 
mer weather—I am sure of that, for one of the little 
girls had roses in her sash. There were many lovely 
angels in this picture, and I remember the fancy coming 
upon me to point out which of them represented each 
child there, and that when I had gone through all my 
companions, I stopped and hesitated, wondering which 
was most like me. I remember the children looking at 
each other, and my turning red and hot, and their 
crowding round to kiss me, saying that they loved me 
all the same; and then, and when the old sorrow came 
into my dear mother’s mild and tender look, the truth 
broke upon me for the first time, and I knew, while 
watching ny awkward and ungainly sports, how keenly 
she had felt for her poor crippled boy. 

I used frequently to dream of it afterwards, and now 
my heart aches for that child as if I had never been he, 
when I think how often he awoke from some fairy 
change to his own old form, and sobbed himself to sleep 
again. 

Well, well—all these sorrows are past. My glancing 
at them may not be without its use, for it may help in 
some measure to explain why I have all my life been at- 
tached to the inanimate objects that people my chamber, 
and how [ have come to look upon them rather in the 
light of old and constant friends, than as mere chairs and 
tables which a little money could replace at will. 

Chief and first among all these is my clock—my old 
cheerful companionable clock. How can I ever convey 
to others an idea of the comfort and consolation that this 
old clock has been for years to me! 

It is associated with my earliest recollections. It 
stood upon the staircase at home (I call it home still, 
mechanically) nigh sixty years ago. I like it for that, 
but it is not on that account, nor because it is a quaint 
old thing in a huge oaken case curiously and richly 
carved, that I prize it as Ido. I incline to it as if it 
were alive, and could understand amd give me back the 
love I bear it. 

And what other thing that has not life could cheer me 
as it does; what other thing that has not life (I will 
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that the old clock was still a faithful watcher at my 
chamber door! My easy chair, my desk, my ancient 
furniture, my very books, I can scarcely bring myself to 
love even these last, like my old clock! 

It stands in a snug corner, midway between the fire- 
side and a low arched door leading to my bed-rom. Its 
fame is diffused so extensively throughout the neighbour- 
hood, that I have often the satisfaction of hearing the 
publican or the baker, and sometimes even the parish- 
clerk, petitioning my housekeeper (of whom I shall bave 
much to say by and by,) to inform him the exact time 
by Master Humphrey’s clock. My barber, to whom I 
have already referred, would sooner believe it than the 
sun. Nor are these its only distinctions. It has ac- 
quired, I am happy to say, another, inseparably connect- 
ing it not only with my enjoyments and reflections, but 
with those of other men; as I shall now relate. 

I lived alone here for a long time without any friend 
or acquaintance. In the course of my wanderings by 
night and day, at all hours and seasons, in city streets 
and quiet country parts, I came to be familiar with cer- 
tain faces, and to take it to heart as quite a heavy dis. 
appointment if they failed to present themselves each at 
its accustomed spot. But these were the only friends I 
knew, and beyond them I had none. 

It happened, however, when I had gone on thus for 
a long time, that I formed an acquaintance with a deaf 
gentleman, which ripened into intimacy and close com- 
panionship. To this hour I am ignorant of his name. 
It is his humour to conceal it, or he has a reason and 
purpose for so doing. In either case I feel that he has a 
right to require a return of the trust he has reposed, and 
as he has never sought to discover my secret, I have 
never sought to penetrate his. There may have been 
something in this tacit confidence in each other, flatter. 
ing and pleasant to us both, and it may have imparted 

in the beginning an additional zest, pethaps, to our 
friendship. Be this as it may, we have grown to be 
like brothers, and still I only know him as the deaf gen- 
tleman. 

| Ihave said that retirement has become a habit with 
me. When add that the deaf gentleman and I have 
| two friends, | communicate nothing which is inconsist- 
jent with that declaration. I spend many hours of every 
| day in solitude and study, have no friends or change of 
| friends but these, only see them at stated periods, and 
am supposed to be of a retired spirit by the very nature 
and object of our association. 

We are men of secluded habits with something of a 
cloud upon our early fortunes, whose enthusiasm never- 
theless has not cooled with age, whose spirit of romance 
| is not yet quenched, who are content to ramble through 
the world in a pleasant dream, rather than ever waken 
again to its harsh realities. We are alchemists who 
would extract the essence of perpetual youth from dust 
and ashes, tempt coy truth in many light and airy forms 











not say how few things that have) could have proved | from the bottom of her well, and discover one crumb oi 
the same patient, true, untiring friend! How often have | comfort or one grain of good in the commonest and 
I sat in the long winter evenings feeling such society in | least regarded matter that passes through our crucible. 
its cricket- vgice, that raising my eyes from my book and Spirits of past times, creatures of imagination, and peo- 
looking gratefully towards it, the face reddened by the | ple of to-day, are alike the objects of our seeking, and, 
glow of the shining fire, has seemed to relax from its | unlike the objects of search with most philosophers, we 
staid expression and to regard me kindly; how often in | can ensure their coming at our command. 

the summer twilight, when my thoughts have wandered The deaf gentleman and I first began to beguile our 
back to a melancholy past, have its regular whisperings | days with these fancies, and our nights in communicat- 


recalled them to the calm and peaceful present; how | ing them to each other. We are now four. But in 


often in the dead tranquillity of night has its bell broken my room there are six old chairs, and we have decided 
the oppressive silence, and seemed to give me assurance | that the two empty seats shall always be placed at our 
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table when we meet, to remind us that we may yet in- 
crease our company by that number, if we should find 
two men to our mind. When one among us dies, his 
chair will always be set in its usual place, but néver oc- 
cupied again; and I have caused my will to be so drawn 
out, that when we are all dead, the house shall be shut 
up, and the vacant chairs still left in their accustomed 
places. It is pleasant to think that even then, our 
shades may, perhaps, assemble together as of yore we 
did, and join in ghostly converse. 

One night in every week, as the clock strikes ten, we 
meet. At the second stroke of two, I am alone. 

And now shall I tell bow that my old servant, besides 
giving us note of time, and ticking cheerful encourage- 
ment of our proceedings, lends its name to our society, 
which for its punctuality and my love, is christened 
“ Master Humphrey's Clock?” Now shall I tell, how 
that in the bottom of the old dark closet where the 
steady pendulum throbs and beats with healthy action, 
though the pulse of him who made it stood still long ago 
and never moved again, there are piles of dusty papers 
constantly placed there by our hands, that we may link 
our enjoyments with gy old friend, and draw means to 
beguile time from the heart of time itself? Shall I, or 
can I, tell with what a secret pride I open this repository 
when we meet at night, and still find new store of plea- 
sure in my dear old clock! 

Friend and companion of my solitude! mine is not a 
selfish love; I would not keep your merits to myself, 
but disperse something of pleasant asso¢iation with 
your image through the whole wide world; I would 
have men couple with your name cheerful and healthy 
thoughts; I would have them believe that you keep 
true and honest time, and how would it gladden me to 
know that they recognised some hearty English work 
in Master Humphrey's Clock ! 


THE CLOCK-CASE. 


It is my intention constantly to address my readers 
from the chimney-corner, and I would fain hope that 
such accounts as I shall give them of our histories and 
proceedings, our quiet speculations or more busy adven- 
tures, will never be unwelcome. Lest, however, I should 
grow prolix in the outset by lingering too long upon our 
little association, confounding the enthusiasm with which 
I regard this chief happiness of my life with that minor 
degree of interest which those to whom I address myself 
may be supposed to fee! for it, [ have deemed it expedient 
to break off as they have seen. . 

Bot still clinging to my old friend and naturally 
desirous that all its merits should be known, I am tempt- 
ed to open (somewhat irregularly and against our laws, 
I must admit) the clock-case. The first roll of paper on 
which I lay my hand is in the writing of the deaf gentle- 
man. I shall have to speak of him in my next paper, 
and how can I better approach that welcome task than 
by prefacing it with a production of his own pen, con- 
signed to the safe keeping of my honest clock by his own 
hands? 

The manuscript runs thus: 


INTRODUCTION TO THE GIANT CHRONICLES, 


Once upon a time, that is to say, in this our time,— 
the exact year, month, and day, are of no matter,—there 
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dwelt in the city of London a substantial citizen, who 
united in his single person the dignities of wholesale 
fruiterer, alderman, common councilman, and member of 
the worshipful company of Patten-makers: who had 
superadded to these extraordinary distinctions the im- 
portant post and title of sheriff, and who at length, and 
to crown all, stood next in rotation for the high and hon- 
ourable office of lord mayor. 

He was a very substantial citizen indeed. His face 
was like the full moon in a fog, with two little holes 
punched out for his eyes, a very ripe pear stuck on for 
his nose, and a wide gash to serve for a mouth. “ The 
girth of his waistcoat was hung up and lettered in his 
tailor’s shop as an extraordinary curiosity. He breathed 
like a heavy snorer, and his voice in speaking came 
thickly forth, as if it were oppressed and stifled by 
feather beds. He trod the ground like an elephant, and 
eat and drank like—like nothing but an alderman, as he 
was, 

This worthy citizen had risen to his great eminence 
from small beginnings. He had once been a very lean, 
weazen little boy, never dreaming of carrying such a 
weight of flesh upon his bones or of money in his pockets, 
and glad encugl: to take bis dinner at a baker's door, and 
his tea ata pump. But he had long ago forgotten all 
this, as it was proper that a wholesale fruiterer, alder- 
man, common councilman, member of the worshipfal 
company of patten-makers, past sheriff, and above all, a 
lord mayor that was to be, should; and he never forgot 
it more completely in all his life than on the eighth of 
November, in the year of his election to the great 
golden civic chair, which was the day before bis grand 
dinner at the Guildhall. 

It happened that as he sat that evening all alone in his 
counting house, looking over the bill of fare for next day, 
and checking off the fat capons in fifties and the turtle 
soup by the hundred quarts, for his private amusement— 
it happened that as he sat alone occupied in these plea- 
sant calculations, a strange man came in and asked him 
how hedid: adding, “If I am half as much changed as 
you, sir, you have no recollection of me, I am sure.” 

The strange man was not over and above well dressed, 
and was very far from being fat or rich-looking in any 
sense of the word, yet he spoke with a kind of modest 
confidence, and assumed an easy, gentlemanly sort of air, 
to which nobody but a rich man can lawfully presume. 
Besides this, he interrupted the good citizen just as he 
had reckoned three hundred and seventy-two fat capons 
and was carrying them over to the next column; and as 
if that were not aggravation enough, the learned recorder 
for the city of London had on!y ten minutes previously 
gone out at that very same door, and had turned round 
and said, “Good night, my lord.” Yes, he had said, 
“my lord ;’—he, a man of birth and education, of the 
honourable society of the middle temple, barrister at law 
—he who had an uncle in the house of commons, and an 
aunt almost but not quite in the house of lords (for she 
had married a feeble peer, and made him vote as she 
liked)—he, this man, this learned recorder, had said, 
«my lord.” “I'll not wait till to-morrow to give yon 
your title, my lord mayor,” says he, with a bow and a 
smile; “you are lord mayor de facto,if not de jure. 
Good night, my lord!” 

The lord mayor elect thought of this, and turning to 
the stranger, and sternly bidding him “go out of his pri- 
vate counting-house,” brought forward the three hun- 
dred and seventy-two fat capons, and went on with the 
account. 
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“Do vou remember,” said the other, stepping forward, 
—* )o sou remember little Joe Toddyhigh ?” 

The port wine fled for a moment from the fruiterer’s 
nose as he muttered “ Joe Toddyhigh! What about Joe 
Toddyhigh ?” 

« Jam Joe Toddyhigh,” cried the visiter. “ Look at 
me, look hard at me ;—harder, harder. You know me 
now! you know little Joe again’ What a happiness 
to us both, to meet the very night before your grandeur? 
Oh! give me your hand, Jack—both hands—both, for 
the sake of old times.” 

“ You pinch me, sir. You're a hurting of me,” said 
the lord mayor elect pettishly ; “ don’t—suppose anybody 
should come—Mr. Toddyhbigh, sir.” 

«“ Mr. ‘Toddyhigh!” repeated the other ruefully. 

“Oh! don’t bother,” said the lord mayor elect, scratch- 
ing his head. “Dear me! Why, I thought you was 
dead. What a fellow you are!” 

Indeed, it was a pretty state of things, and worthy the 
tone of vexation and disappointment in which the lord 
mayor spoke. Joe Toddyhigh had been a poor boy with 
him at Hull, and had oftentimes divided his last penny 
and parted his last crust to relieve bis wants, for though 
Joe was a destitute child in those times, be was as faith- 
ful and affectionate in his friendship as ever man of 
They parted one day to seek their for- 
Joe went to sea, and the 
They 
seperated with many tears like foolish fellows as they 
were, and agreed to remain fast friends, and if they lived, 


, 


might could be. 
tunes in different directions. 
now wealthy citizen begged his way to London. 


soon to communicate again. 

When he was an errand boy, and even in the early 
days of his apprenticeship, the citizen had many a time 
trudged to the post office to ask if there were any letter 
from poor little Joe, and had gone home again with tears 
in his eyes, when he found no news of his only friend. 
The world is a wide place, and it was a long time before 
the letter came; when it did, the writer was forgutten. 
It turned from white to yellow from lying in the post 
office with nobody to claim it, and in course of time was 
torn up with five hundred others, and suld for waste 
paper. And now at last, and when it might least have 
been expected, here was this Joe Toudyhigh turning up 
and claiming acquaintance with a great public character, 
who on the morrow would be cracking jokes with the 
prime minister of England, and who had only, at any 
time during the next twelve months, to say the word, and 
he could shut up temple bar, and make it no thorough- 
fare for the king bimself! 

“TI am sure I don’t know what to say, Mr. Toddy- 
high,”” said the lord mayor elect; “I really don’t. It’s 
very inconvenient. I'd sooner have given twenty pound 
—it'’s very inconvenient, really.” 

A thought had struggled into his mind, that perhaps 
his old friend might say something passionate which 
would give him an excuse for being angry himself. No 
such thing. Joe looked at him steadily, but very mildly, 
and did not open bis lips. 

« Of course I shall pay you what I owe you,” said the 
lord mayor elect, fidgeting in his chair. “ You lent me 
—I think it wade shilling or some small coin—when we 
parted company, and that of course I shall pay, with 
good interest. I can pay my way with any man, and 
always have done. If you look into the Mansion House 
the day after to-morrow—some time after dusk—and ask 
for my private clerk, you'll find he has a draft for you. 
I‘ aven’t got time to say anything more just now, un- 
! " he hesitated, for, coupled with a strong desire to 
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| glitter for once in all his glory in the eyes of his former 
companion, was a distrust of his appearance which might 
be more shabby than he could tell by that feeble light— 
“unless you'd like to come to the dinner to-morrow, I 
don't mind your having this ticket, if you like to take it. 
A great many people would give their ears for it, I can 
tell you.” 

His old friend took the card without speaking a word, 

| and instantly departed. His sunburnt face and grey hair 
were present to the citizen’s mind for a moment; but by 
the time he reached three hundred and eighty-one fat 
| capons, he had quite forgotten him. 
| Joe Toddyhigh had never been in the capital of Europe 
| before, and he wandered up and down the streets that 
| night, amazed at the number of churches und other pub- 
lic buildings, the splendour of the shops, the riches that 
were heaped up on every side, the glare of ligat in which 
they were displayed, and the concourse of people who 
hurried to and fro, indifferent apparently to all the won- 
ders that surrounded them. But in all the long streets 
and broad squares, there were none but strangers; it was 
quite a relief to turn down a byway and bear bis own 
footsteps on the pavement. He went home to his inn; 
thought that London was a dreary, desolate place, and 
felt disposed to doubt the existence of one true-hearted 
man in the whole worshipful company of patten-makers. 
Finally, he went to bed, and dreamed that he and the 
lord mayor elect were boys again. 

He went next day to the dinner, and when, in a burst 
of light and music, and in the midst of splendid decora- 
tions and surrounded by brilliant company, his former 
friend appeared at the head of the hall, aud was hailed 
with shouts and cheering, he cheered and shouted with 
the best, and for the moment could have cried. The 
next moment he cursed his weakness in bebalf of a man 
so changed and selfish, and quite hated a jolly-looking 
old gentleman opposite for deciaring himself, in the pride 
of his heart, a patten-maker. 

As the banquet proceeded, he took more and more to 
heart the rich citizen’s unkindness,—and that, not from 
any envy, but because he felt that a man of his state and 
fortune could all the better afford to recognise an old 
friend, even if he were poor and obscure. The more he 
thought of this, the more lonely and sad he felt. When 
the company dispersed and adjourned to the ball-room, 
he paced the hall and passages alone, ruminating in a 
very melancholy condition upon the disappointment he 

| had experienced. 

It chanced, while he was lounging about in this moody 
state, that he stumbled upon a flight of stairs, dark, steep 
and narrow, which he ascended without any thought 
about the matter, and so came into a little music-gallery, 
empty and deserted. From this elevated post, which 
commanded the whole ball, he amused himself in looking 
down upon the attendants, who were clearing away the 
fragments of the feast very lazily, and drinking out of 
all the bottles and glasses with most commendable per- 
severance. 

His attention gradually relaxed, and he fell fast 
asleep. 

When he awoke, he thought there must be something 
the matter with his eyes: but, rubbing them a little, he 
soon found that the moonlight was really streaming 
through the east window, that the lamps were all extin- 
guished, and that he was alone. He listened, but no 
distant murmur in the echoing passages, not even the 
shutting of a door, broke the deep silence; he groped his 
way down the stairs, and found that the door at the 
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bottom was locked on the other side. He begin now} 
to comprehend that he must have slept a long time, | 
that he had been overlooked, and was shut up there for | 
the night. 

His first sensation, perhaps, was not altogether a com- 
fortable one, for it was a dark, chilly, earthy-smelling 
place, and something too large for a man so situated to 
feel at home in. However, when the momentary con- 
sternation of his surprise was over, he made light of the 
accident, and resolved to feel his way up the stairs again, 
and make bimself as comfortable as he could in the gal- 
lery until morning. As he turned to execute this pur- 
pose, he heard the clocks strike three, 

Any such invasion of a dead stillness as the striking 
of distant clocks, causes it to appear the more intense 
and insupportable when the sound has ceased. He lis- 
tened with strained attention in the hope that some clock, 
lagging behind its fellows, had yet to strike—looking all 
the time into the profound darkness before him until it 
seemed to weave itself into a black tissue, patterned with 
a hundred reflections of his own eyes. But the bells 
had all pealed out their warning for that once, and the 
gust of wind that moaned through the place seemed cold 
and heavy with their iron breath. 

The time and circumstances were favourable to reflec- 
tion. He tried to keep his thoughts to the current, un- 
pleasant though it was, in which they had moved all 
day, and to think with what a romantic feeling he had 
looked forward to shaking his old friend by the hand be- 
fore he died, and what a wide and cruel difference there 
was between the meeting they had had, and that which 
he had so often and so long anticipated. Siill he was 
disordered by waking to such sudden loneliness, and 
could not prevent his mind from running upon odd tales 
of people of undoubted courage, who, being shut up by 
night in vaults or churches, or other dismal places, had 
scaled great heights to get out, and fled from silence as 
they had never done from danger. This brought to bis 
mind the moonlight through the window, and bethink- 
ing himself of it, he groped his way back up the crooked 
stairs—but very stealthily, as though he were fearful of 
being overheard. 

He was very much astonished when he approached 
the gallery again, to see a light in the building; still 
more so, on advancing hastily and looking round, to ob- 





serve no visible source from which it could proceed. But | 
how much greater yet was his astonishment at the spec- | 
tacle which this light revealed ! ] 


The statues of the two giants, Gog and Magog, each | 
above fourteen feet in height, those which succeeded to | 
still of'er and more barbarous figures after the Great 
Fire of London, and which stand in the Guildhall to this 


day, were endowed with life and motion. These guar- 
dian genii of the city had quitted their pedestals, and re- 
clined in easy.attitudes in the great stained glass window. 
Between them was an ancient cask, which seemed to be 
full of wine; for the younger giant, clapping his huge 
hand upon it, and throwing up his mighty leg, burst into 
an exulting laugh, which reverberated through the hall 
like thunder. 

Joe Toddyhigh instinctively stooped down, and, more 
dead than alive, felt his hair stand on end, his knees | 
knock together, and a cold damp break out upon his fore- 
head. But even at that minute curiosity prevailed over | 
every other feeling, and somewhat reassured by the good 
humour of the giants and their apparent unconscious- 
ness of his presence, be crouched in a corner of the gal- 

‘ 
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lery, in as small a space as he could, and peeping between 
the rails, observed them closely. 


FIRST NIGHT OF THE GIANT CHRONICLES. 


Turning towards his companion, tlhe elder giant uttered 
these words in a grave majestic tone :— 

“ Magog, does boisterous mirth beseem the Giant 
Warder of this ancient city? Is this becoming demean- 
our for a watchiul spirit over whose bodiless head so 
many years have rolled, so many changes swept like 
empty air—in whose impalpable nostrils the scent of 
blood and crime, pestilence, cruelty and horror, has been 
familiar as breath to mortals—in whose sight Time has 
gathered in the harvest of centuries, and garnered so many 
crops of human pride, affections, hopes, and sorrows? 
Bethink you of our compact. The night wanes; feast- 
ing, revelry and music have encroached upon our usual 
hours of solitude, and morning will be here apace. Ere 
we are stricken mute again, bethink you of our com- 
pact.” 

Pronouncing these latter words with more of impa- 
tience than quite accorded with his apparent age and 
gravity, the giant raised a long pole (which he still bears 
in bis hand) and tapped his brother giant rather smartly 
on the head; indeed the blow was so smartly adminis- 
tered, that the latter quickly withdrew his lips from the 
cask to which they had been applied, and catching up 
his shield and halbert assumed an attitude of defence. 
His irritation was but momentary, for he laid these 
weapons uside as hastily as he had assumed them, and 
said as he did so :— 

“You know, Gog, old friend, that when we animate 
these shapes which the Londoners of old assigned (and 
not unworthily) to the guardian genii of their city, we 
are susceptible of some of the sensations which belong 
to human kind. Thus when I taste wine, I feel blows; 
when [ relish the one, I disrelish the other. Therefore, 
Gog, the more especially as your arm is none of the 
lightest, keep your good staff by your side, else we may 
chance todiffer. Peace be between us.” 

« Amen!” said the other, leaning his staff in the win- 
dow corner; “ why did you laugh just now ?”— 

« To think,” replied the Giant Magog, laying his hand 
upon the cask, “of him who owned this wine, and kept 
it in the cellar hoarded from the light of day, for thirty 
years, ‘till it should be fit to drink,’ quoth he. He was 
two score and ten years old when he buried it beneath 
his house, and yet never thought that he might be 
scarcely ‘fitto drink’ when the wine became so, I won- 
der it never occurred to him to make himself unfit to be 
eaten. There is very little of him left by this time.”— 

“The night is waning,” said Gog mournfully. 

“TIT know it,” replied his companion, “and I see you 
are impatient. But look. Through the eastern window 
placed opposite to us, that the first beams of the rising 
sun may every morning gild our giant faces—the moon- 
rays fall upon the pavement in a stream of light that to 
my tancy sinks through the cold stone and gushes into 
the old crypt below. The night is scarcely past its noon, 
and our great charge is sleeping heavily.” 

They ceased to speak, and looked upward at the moon, 
The sight of their large black rolling eyes filled Joe Tod- 
dyhigh with such horror that he could scarcely draw his 
breath. Still they took no note of him, and appeared to 
believe themselves quite alone. 

“Our compact,” said Magog after a pause, “is, if L 
understand it, that, instead of watching here in silence. 
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through the dreary nights, we entertain each other with | money. His trade had been a profitable one in the time 
stories of our past experience,—with tales of the past, the | of King Henry the Eighth, who encouraged English 
present, and the future,—with legends of London and | archery to the utmost, and be bad been pradent and dis- 
her sturdy citizens from the old simple times. That) creet. Thus it came to pass that Mistress Alice his only 
every night at midnight when Saint Paul’s bell tolls out | daughter was the richest heiress in all bis wealthy ward. 
one and we may move and speak, we thus discourse, nor | Young Hugh bad often maintained with staff and cudgel 
leave such themes till the first gray gleam of day shall) that she was the handsomest. ‘T'o do him justice, I be- 
strike us dumb, Is that our bargain, brother ?” | lieve she was, 

Yet,” said the Giant Gog, “that is the league be-| If he could have gained the heart of pretty Mistress 
tween us, who guard this city, by day in spirit, and by | Alice by knocking this conviction into stubborn people’s 
night in body also; and never on ancient holidays have | hedds, Hugh would have had no cause to fear. But 
its conduits run wine more merrily than we will pour| though the bowyer’s daughter smiled in secret to hear 
forth our legendary lore. We are old chroniclers from| of his doughty deeds for her sake, and though her little 
this time hence. The crumbled walls encircle us once | waiting-woman reported all her smiles (and many more) 
more, the postern-gates are closed, the drawbridge is up, | to Hugh, and though he was at a vast expense in kisses 
and pent in its narrow den beneath, the water foams and| and small coin to recompense her fidelity, he made no 
struggles with the sunken starlings. Jerkins and quar-| progress in his love. He durst not whisper it to Mistress 
ter-staves are in the streets again, the nightly watch is| Alice save on sure encouragement, and that she never 
set, the rebel, sad and lonely in his Tower dungeon, tries| gave him. A glance of her dark eye as she sat at the 
to sleep and weeps for home and children. Aloft upon | door on a summer's evening after prayer time, while he 
the gates and walls are noble heads, glaring fiercely down! and the neighbouring ‘prentices exercised themselves in 
upon the dreaming city, and vexing the hungry dogs| the street with blunted sword and buckler, would fire 
that scent them in the air and tear the ground beneath | Hugh's blood so that none could stand before him; but 
with dismal howlings. The axe, the block, the rack, in|then she glanced at others quite as kindly as on 
their dark chambers give signs of recent use. The} him, and where was the use of cracking crowns if 
Thames floating past long lines of cheerful windows | Mistress Alice smiled upon the cracked as well as on the 
whence come a burst of music and a stream of light, | cracker ? 
bears sullenly to the palace wall the last red stain brought! Still Hugh went on, and loved her more and more. 
on the tide from Traitor’s-gate. But your pardon, bro-| He thought of her all day, and dreamed of her all night 
ther. The night wears, and I am talking idly.” long. He treasured up her every word and gesture, and 

The other giant appeared to be entirely of this| had a palpitation of the heart whenever he heard her 
opinion, for daring the foregoing rhapsody of his fellow-| footstep on the stairs or her voice in an adjoining room. 
sentinel he bad been scratching his head with an air of| To him, the old bowyer’s house was haunted by an an- 
comical uneasiness, or rather wiih an air that would| gel; there was enchantment in the air and space in 
have been very comical if he had been a dwarf or an| which she moved. It would have been no miracle to 
ordinary sized man. He winked too, and though it) Hogh if flowers bad sprung from the rush-strewn floors 
could not be doubted for a moment that he winked to | beneath the tread of lovely Mistress Alice. 
himself, still he certainly cocked his enormous eye to-| Never did ’prentice long to distinguish himself in the 
wards the gallery where the listener was concealed. Nor | eyes of his lady-love so ardently as Hugh. Sometimes 
was this all, for he gaped; and when he gaped, Joe was | he pictured to bimself the house taking fire by night, and 
horribly reminded of the popular prejudice on the subject | he, when all drew back in fear, rushing through flame 
of giants, and of their fabled power of smelling out Eng- and smoke and bearing her from the ruins in his arms. 
At other times he thought of a rising of fierce rebels, an 
attack upon the city, a strong assault upon thefbowyer’s 
house in particular, and he falling on the threshold 


lishmen, however closely concealed. 

His alarm was such that he nearly swooned, and it 
was some little time before his power of sight or hearing | 
was restored. When he recovered he found that the | pierced with numberless wounds in defence of Mistress 
elder giant was pressing the younger to commence the} Alice. If be could only enact some prodigy of valour, 
chronicles, and that the latter was endeavouring to ex- | do some wonderful deed and let her know that she had 
cuse himself, on the ground that the night was far spent | inspired it, he thought be could die contented. 
and it would be better to wait until the next. Well| Sometimes the bowyer and his daughter would go out 
assured by this that he was certainly about to begin | to supper with a worthy citizen at the fashionable hour 
directly, the listener collected his faculties by a great of six o'clock, and on such occasions Hugh wearing his 
effort, and distinctly heard Magog express himself to the | blue ’prentice cloak as gallantly as "prentice might, 
following effect :— would attend with a lantern and his trusty clob to escort 

them home. These were the brightest moments of his 

In the sixteenth century and in the reign of Queen | life. To hold the light while Mistress Alice picked her 
Elizabeth of glorious memory (albeit many of her golden | steps, to touch her hand as he helped her over broken 
days are rusted with blood) there lived in the city of | ways, to have her leaning on his arm—it sometimes even 
London a bold young 'prentice who loved his master’s | came to that—this was happiness indeed ! 
daughter. There were no doubt within the walls a great When the nights were fair, Hugh followed in the 
many young’ prentices in this condition, but I speak of | rear, his eyes riveted on the graceful figure of the bow- 








only one, and his name was Hugh Graham. 

This Hugh was apprenticed to an honest bowyer who 
dwelt in the ward of Cheype, and was rumoured to pos- 
sess great wealth. Rumour was quite as infallible in 
those days as at the present time, but it happened then 
as now, to be sometimes right by accident. It stumbled 


upon the trath when it gave the old bowyer a mint of 


yer’s daughter as she and the old man moved on before 
him. So they threaded the narrow winding streets of 
the city, now passing beneath the overhanging gables of 
old wooden houses whence creaking signs projected into 
the street, and now emerging from some dark and, frown- 
ing gateway into the clear moonlight. At such times, 
or when the shouts of straggling brawlers met her ear, 
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the bowyer’s daughter would look timidly back at Hugh , common people doffed their caps, and mingled a rough 
beseeching him to draw nearer; and then how he grasped | air of sympathy with their respect. 
his club and longed to do battle with a dozen rufflers, for One night in May—it was her birth-night, and 
the love of Mistress Alice! twenty years since she had left her home—Hugh Gra- 
The old bowyer was in the habit of lending money | ham sat in the room she had hallowed in his boyish 
on interest to the gallants of the court, and thus it hap- | days.. He was now a gray-baired man, though still in 
pened that many a richly-dressed gentleman dismounted | the prime of life. Old thoughts had borne him com- 
at his door. More waving plumes and gallant steeds, | pany for many hours, and the chamber had gradually 
indeed, were seen at the bowyer’s house, and more em- | got quite dark, when he was roused by a low knocking 
broidered silks and velvets sparkled in his dark shop and | at the outer door. 
darker private closet than at any merchant's in the city.| He hastened down, and, opening it, saw by the light 
In those times no less than in the present it would seem | of a lamp which he had seized in the way, a female 
that the richest-looking cavaliers often wanted money | figure crouching in the portal. It hurried swiftly past 
the most. | him, and glided up the stairs. He looked out for pur- 
Of these glittering clients there was one who always | suers, There were none in sight. 
came alone. He was always nobly mounted, and having He was inclined to think it a vision of his own brain, 
no attendant gave his horse in charge to Hugh while he | when suddenly a vague suspicion of the truth flashed 
and the bowyer were closeted within. Once as he sprung | upon his mind. He barred the door, and hastened wildly 
into the saddle Mistress Alice was seated at an upper | tack. Yes, there she was—there, in the chamber he had 
window, and before she could withdraw he had doffed | quitted—there, in her old innocent happy home, so 
his jewelled cap and kissed his hand. Hugh watched | changed that none but he could trace one gleam of what 
him caracoling down the street, and burnt with indig- she had been—there upon her knees—with her hands 
nation. But how much deeper was the glow that red- | clasped in agony and shame before her burning face. 
dened in his cheeks when raising his eyes to the case-| « My God, my God!” she cried, “ now strike me dead! 








ment he saw that Alice watched the stranger too! | | Though I have brought death and shame and sorrow on 
He came again and often, each time arrayed more | this roof, ob, let me die at home in mercy !” 
gaily than before, and still the little casement showed | There was no tear upon her face then, but she trem- 


him Mistress Allice. At length one heavy day, she fled | bled and glanced round the chamber. Every thing was 
from home. It had cost her a hard struggle, for all her | in its old place. Her bed looked as if she had risen from 
old father’s gifts were strewn about her chamber as if| it but that morning. ‘The sight of these familiar objects 
she had parted from them one by one, and knew that | marking the dear remembrance in which she had been 
the time must come when these tokens of his love would | held, and the blight she had brought upon herself, was 
wring her heart—yet she was gone. |more than the woman's better nature that had carried 
She left a letter commending her poor father to the | her there, could bear. She wept and fell vpon the 
care of Hugh, and wishing he might be happier than he | ground. 
could ever have been with her, for he deserved the love | A rumour was spread shout, in a few days’ time, that 
of a better and purer heart than she had to bestow. The | the bowyer’s cruel daughter had come home, and that 
old man's forgiveness (she said) she had no power to | Master Hugh Graham had given her lodging in his 
ask, but she prayed God to bless him—and so ended | house. It was rumoured, too, that he had resigned her 
with a blot upon the paper where ber tears had fallen. | fortune, in order that she might bestow it in acts of 
At first the old man’s wrath was kindled, and he car- | charity, and that he had vowed to guard her in her soli- 
ried his wrong*to the queen’s throne itself; but there | tude, but that they were never to see cach other more. 
was no redress he learnt at court, for his daughter had | These rumours greatly incensed all virtoous wives and 
been conveyed abroad. ‘This afterwards appeared to be | daughters in the ward, especially when they appeared to 
the trath, as there came from France, after an interval | receive some corroboration from the circumstance of 
of several years, a letter in her hand. It was written in | Master Graham taking up his abode in another tene- 
trembling characters, and almost illegible. Little could | ment hard by. ‘The estimation in which he was held, 
be made out, save that she often thoughi of home and | however, forbade any questioning on the subject, and as 
her old dear pleasant room—and that she had dreamt ! the bowyer’s house was close shut up, and nobody came 
her father was dead and had not blessed her—and that | forth when public shows and festivities were in progress, 
her heart was breaking. z | or to flaunt in the public walks, or to buy new fashions 
The poor old bowyer lingered on, never suffering | at the mercers’ booths, all the well-conducted females 
Hugh to quit his sight, for he knew now that he had | agreed among themselves that there could be no woman 
loved his daughter, and that was the only link that | there. 
bound him to earth. It broke at length, and he died,| These reports had scarcely died away when the 
bequeathing his old ‘prentice his trade and all his | wonder cf every good citizen, male and female, was 
wealth, and solemnly charging him, with his last breath, | utterly absorbed and swallowed up by a royal proclama- 
to revenge his child if ever he who had worked her | tion, in which her majesty, strongly censuring the prac- 
misery crossed his path in life again. tice of wearing long Spanish rapiers of preposterous 
From the time of Alice’s flight, the tilting.groand, the | length (as being a bullying and swaggering custom, 
fields, the fencing-school, the summer evening sports, | tending to bloodshed and public disorder) commanded 
knew Hugh no more. His spirit was dead within him. | that on a particular day therein named, certain grave 
He rose to great eminence and repute among the citizens, | citizens should repair to te city gates, and there, in 
but he was never seen to smile, and never mingled in their | public, break all rapiers worn or carried by persons 
revelries or rejoicings. Brave, humane, and generous, | claiming admission, that exceeded, though it were only 
he was loved by all. He was pitied too by those who | by a quarter of an inch, three standard feet in length. 
knew his story; and these were so mary, that when he; Royal proclamations usually take their course, let the 
walked along the streets alone at dusk, even the rude | pabtic wonder never so much. Ona the appointed day 
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two citizens of high repute took up their stations at each 
of the gates, attended by a party of the city guard: the 
main body to enforce the queen’s will, and take custody 
of all such rebels (if any) as might have the temerity to 
dispute it: and a few to bear the standard measures and 
instruments for reducing all unlawful sword-blades to the 
prescribed dimensions. In pursuance of these arrange- 
ments, Master Grabam and another were posted at Lud 
Gate, on the bill before Saint Paul’s. 

A pretty numerous company were gathered together 
at this spot, for, besides the officers in attendance to en- 
force the proclamation, there was a motley crowd of 
lookers-on of various degrees, who raised from time to 
time such shouts and cries as the circumstances called 
forth. A spruce voung courtier was the first who ap- 
proached; he unsheathed a weapon of burnished steel 
that shone and glistened in the sun, and handed it with 
the newest air to the officer, who, finding it exactly three 
feet long, returned it with a bow. ‘Thereupon the gal- 
lant raised his hat and crying, “God save the queen,” 
passed on amidst the plaudits of the mob. Then came 
another—a better courtier still—who wore a blade but 
two feet long, whereat the people laughed, much to the 
disparagement of his honour's dignity. Then came a 
third, a sturdy old officer of the army, girded with a 
rapier at least a foot and a half beyond her majesty’s 
pleasure; at him they raised a great shout, and most of 
the spectators (but especially those who were armourers 
or cutlers) laughed very heartily at the breakage which 
would ensue. But they were disappointed, for the old 
campaigner, coolly unbuckling his sword and bidding 
his servant to carry it home again, passed through un- 
armed, to the great indignation of all the spectators. 
They relieved themselves in some degree by hooting a 
tall blostering fellow with a prodigious weapon, who 
stopped short on coming in sight of the preparations, 
and after a little consideration turned back again; but 
all this time no rapier had been broken although it was 
high noon, and all cavaliers of any quality or appearance 
were taking their way towards Saint Paul’s church- 
yard, 

During these proceedings Master Graham had stood 
apart, strictly confining himself to the duty imposed upon 
him, and taking little heed of any thing beyond. He 
stepped forward now as a richly dressed gentleman on 
foot, followed by a single attendant, was seen advancing 
up the hill. 

As this person drew nearer, the crowd stopped their 
clamour and bent forward with eager looks. Master 
Grabam standing alone in the gateway, and the stran- 
ger coming slowly towards him, they seemed, as it were, 
set face to face. ‘The nobleman (for he looked one) had 
a haughty and disdainful air, which, bespoke the slight 
estimation in which he held the citizen. The citizen on 
the other hand preserved the resolute bearing of one who 
was not to be frowned down or daunted, and who cared 
very little for any nobility but that of worth and man- 
hood. It was perhaps some consciousness on the part 
of each, of these feelings in the other, that infused a 
more stern expression into their regards as they came 
closer togetifer. 

“ Your rapier, worthy sir!” 

At the instant that he pronounced these words Gra- 
ham started, and falling back some paces, laid his hand 
upon the dagger in his belt. 

“ You are the man whose horse I used to hold before 
the bowyer’s door? You are that man? Speak!” 





“Ogt, you 'prentice hound!” said the other. 
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“You are he! I know you well!” cried Graham. 
« Let no man step between us two, or I shall be his mur- 
derer.” With that he drew his dagger and rushed in 
upon him. 

The stranger had drawn his weapon from the scab- 
bard ready for the scrutiny, before a word was spoken. 
He made a thrust at his assailant, but the dagger which 
Graham clutched in his left hand being the dirk in use 
at that time for parrying such blows, promptly turned 
the point aside. They closed. The dagger fell rattling 
upon the ground, and Graham wresting his adversary’s 
sword from his grasp, plunged it through his heart. As 
he drew it out it snapped in two, leaving a fragment in 
the dead man’s body. 

All this passed so swiftly that the bystanders looked 
on without an effort to interfere; but the man was no 
sooner down than an uproar broke forth which rent the 
air. The attendant rushing through the gate proclaimed 
that his master, a nobleman, had been set upon and slain 
by a citizen; the word quickly spread from mouth to 
mouth; Sait Paul’s cathedral and every book-shop, ordi- 
nary, and smoking-bouse in the church-yard poured out 
its stream of cavaliers and their followers, who, mingling 
together in a dense tumultuous body, struggled, sword 
in hand, towards the spot. 

With equal impetuosity and stimulating each other 
by loud cries and shouts, the citizens and common peo- 
ple took up the quarrel on their side, and encircling 
Master Graham a hundred deep, forced him from the 
gate. In vain he waved ithe broken sword above his 
head, crying that he would die on London’s threshold 
for their sacred homes. They bore him on, and ever 
keeping him in the midst, so that no man could attack 
him, fought their way into the city. 

The clash of swords and roar of voices, the dust and 
heat and pressure, the trampling under foot of men, the 
distracted looks and shrieks of women at the windows 
above as they recognised their relatives or lovers in the 
crowd, the rapid tolling of alarm bells, the furious rage 
and passion of the scene were frightful. Those who 
being on the outskirts of each crowd could use their 
weapons with effect fought desperately, while those be- 
bind maddened with baffled rage struck at each other 
over the heads of those before them, and crushed their 
own fellows. Wherever the broken sword was seen 
above the people's heads, towards that spot the cavaliers 
made a new rush. Every one of these charges was 
matked by sudden gaps in the throng where men were 
trodden down, but as fast as they were made, the tide 
swept over them, and still the multitude pressed on again, 
a confused mass of swords, clubs, staves, broken plumes, 
fragments of rick cloaks and doublets, and angry bleed- 
ing faces, all mixed up together in inextricable disorder. 

The design of the people was to force Master Graham 
to take refuge in his dwelling, and to defend it until the 
authorities could interfere, or they could gain time for 
parley. But either from ignorance, or in the confusion 
of the moment, they stopped at his old house, which 
was closely shut. Some time was lost in beating the 
doors open and passing him to the front. About a score 
of the boldest of the other party threw themselves into 
the torrent while this was being done, and reaching the 
door at the same moment with himself, cut him off from 
his defenders. 

“T never will turn in such a righteous cause, so help 
me Heaven !” cried Graham, in a voice that at last made 
itself heard, and confronting them as he spoke. “ Least 
of all will I turn upon this threshold which owes its 
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desolation to such men as ye. I give no quarter, and I ; sidered a devilish gentlemanly fellow, and I act up to the 
will have none! Strike!” character. If you want a reference, ask any of the men 
For a moment they stood at bay. At that moment a/at our club. Ask any fellow who goes there to write his 
shot from an unseen hand—apparently fired by some | letters, what sort of conversation mine is. Ask him if 
person who had gained access to one of the opposite | he thinks I have the sort of voice that will suit your deaf 
houses—struck Graham in the brain and be fell dead. | friend, and make him hear if he can hear any thing at all. 
A wail was heard in the air; many people in the con- | Ask the servants what thev think of me. There’s not a 
course cried that they had seen a spirit glide across the | rascal among ’em, sir, but will tremble to hear my name. 
little casement window of the bowyer’s bouse. | That reminds me—don’t you say too much about that 
A dead silence succeeded. After a short time some | housekeeper of yours ; it’s a low subject, damned low. 
of the flushed and heated throng lay down their arms; “I tell you what, sir, if you vote me into one of those 
and softly carried the body within doors, Others fell off | empty chairs, you'll have among you a man with a fund 
or slunk away in knots of two or three, others whispered | of gentlemanly information that'll rather astonish you. 
together in groups, and before a numerous guard, which I can Jet you into a few anecdotes about some fine wo- 
then rode up, could muster in the street, it was nearly | men of title, that are quite high life, sir—the tip-top sort 
lof thing. I know the name of every man who has been 
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empty. 

Those who carried Master Graham to the bed up 
stairs were shocked to see a woman lying beneath the 
window with her hands clasped together. After trying 
to recover ber in vain, they laid her near the citizen, 
who still retained, tightly grasped in his right hand, the 
first and last sword that was broken that day at Lud 
Gate. 

The giant uttered these concluding words with sud- 
den precipitation, and on the instant the strange light 





which had filled the hall, faded away. Joe glanced in- 
voluntarily at the eastern window, and saw the first pale 
gleam of morning. He turned his head again towards 
the other window in which the giants had been seated. 
It was empty. The cask of wine was gone, and he could 
dimly make out that the two great figures stood mute 
and motionless upon their pedestals. 

After rabbing his eyes and wondering for full half an | 
hour, during which time he observed morning come 
creeping on, he yielded to the drowsiness which over- 





| gentlemanly sort of a way. 











powered him, and fell into a refreshing slumber. When 
he awoke it was broad day; the building was open, and | 
workmen were busily engaged in removing the vestiges | 
of last night’s feast. 

Stealing gently down the little stairs, and assuming the | 
air of some early lounger who had dropped in from the 
street, he walked up to the foot.of each pedestal in turn, 
and attentively examined the figure it supported. There 
could be no doubt about the features of either; he recol- 
lected the exact expression they had worn at different 
passages of their conversation, and recognised in every 
line and lineament the giants of the night. Assured 
that it was no vision, but that he had heard and seen 
with his own proper senses, he walked forth, determin- 
ing at all hazards to conceal himself in the Guildhall 
again that evening. He further resolved to syep all day, 
so that he might be very wakeful and vigilant, and above 
all that he might take notice of the figures at the precise 
moment of their becoming animated and subsiding into 
their old state, which he greatly reproached himself for 
not having done already. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ts Master Humphrey. 

“ Sir,—Before you proceed any further in your account | 
of your friends and what you say and do when you meet 
together, excuse me if I proffer my claim to be elected to 

one of the vacant chairs in that old room of yours. Don’t | 

reject me without full consideration, for if you do, you'll 

be sorry for it afterwards—you will, upon my life. 

“T inclose my card, sir, in this letter. I never was | 

ashamed of my name, and I never shal! be. I am con- 

Mveevu.—A pri, 1840. 


out on an affair of honour within the last five-and- 
twenty years; I know the private particulars of every 
cross and squabble that has taken place upon the turf, at 
the gaming-table or elsewhere, during the whole of that 
time. I have been called the gentlemanly chronicle. 
You may consider yourself a lucky dog; upon my soul 
you may congratulate yourself, though I say so. 

“It’s an vacommon good notion that of yours, not 
letting any body know where you live. I have tried it, 
but there has always been an anxiety respecting me 
which has found me out. Your deaf friend is a cunning 
fellow to keep his name so close. I have tried that too, 
but have always failed. I shall be proud to make his 
acguaintance—tell him so, with my compliments. 

“You must have been a queer fellow when you were 
a child, confounded queer. It’s odd all that about the 
picture in your first paper—prosy, but told in a devilish 
In places like that, I could 
come in with great effect with a touch of tife—don't you 
feel that? 

“Tam anxiously waiting for your next paper to know 
whether your friends live upon the premises, and at your 
expense, which I take it for granted is the case. If I am 
right in this impression I know a charming fellow (an 
excellent companion and most delightful company) 
who will be proud to join you. Some years ago he 
seconded a great inany prize-fighters, and once fought an 
amateur match himself; since then he has driven several 
mails, broken at different periods all the lamps on the 
right-hand side of Oxford street, and six times carried 
away every bell-handle in Bloomsbury square, besides 
turning off the gas in various thoroughfares. In point 
of gentlemanliness he is unrivaled, and I should say, that 
next to myself, he is of all men the best suited to your 
purpose. 

« Expecting your reply, 
“T am, 
«“ &e. &c.” 


Master Humphrey informs this gentleman that his 
application, both as it concerns himself and his friend, 
is rejected. 


MASTER HUMPHREY, FROM HIS CLOCK-SIDE IN THE 
CHIMNEY-CORNER, 


The fire 


My old companion tells me it is midnight. 
glows brightly, crackling with a sharp and cheerful sound 


as if it loved to burn. The merry cricket on the hearth 

(my constant visiter), this ruddy blaze, my clock, and I, 

seem to share the world among us, and to be the only 

things awake. The wind, higb and boisterous but now, 
58 
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has died away, and hoarsely matters in its sleep. I love 
all times and seasons each in its turn, and am apt per- 
haps to think the present one the best; but past or com- 
ing, I always love this peaceful time of night, when long 
buried thoughts, favoured by the gloom and silence, steal 
from their graves and haunt the scenes of faded happi- 
ness and hope. 

The popular faith in ghosts has a remarkable affinity 
with the whole current of our thoughts at such an hour 
as this, and seems to be their necessary and natural con- 
sequence. For who can wonder that man should feel a 
vague belief in talgp of disembodied spirits wandering 
through those places which they once dearly affected, 
when he himself, scarcely less separated from his old 
world than they, is for ever lingering upon past emo- 
tions and by-gone times, and hovering, the ghost of his 
former self, about the places and people that warmed his 
heart of old? It is thus that I prowl around my buried 
treasure (though not of gold or silver) and mourn my 
loss; it is thus that I revisit the ashes of extinguished 
fires, and take my silent stand at old bedsides. If my 
spirit should ever glide back to this chamber when my 
body is mingled with the dust, it will but follow the course 
it often tock in the old man’s lifetime, and add but one 
more change to the subjects of its contemplation. 


In all my idle speculations I am greatly assisted by 
various legends connected with my venerable house, 
which are current in the neighbourhood, and are so 
numerous that there is scarce a cupboard or corner that 
has not some dismal story of its own. When I first en- 
tertained thoughts of becoming its tenant, I was assured 


that it was haunted from roof to cellar; and | believe the | 


bad opinion in which my neighbours once held me had 
its rise in my not being torn to pieces, or, at least, dis- 
tracted with terror on the night I took possession, in either 
of which case, 1 should doubtless have arrived by a short 
cut at the very summit of popularity. 


But traditions and rumours all taken into account, 
who so abets me in every fancy, and chimes with my 
every thought, as my dear deaf friend; and how often 
have I cause to bless the day that brought us two together! 
Of all days in the year I rejoice to think that it should 
have been Christmas-day, with which from childhood 
we associate something friendly, hearty, and sincere. 


I had walked out to cheer myself with the happiness 
of others, and in the little tokens of festivity and rejoic- 
ing of which the streets and houses present so many on 
that day, had lost some hours. Now I stopped to look 
at a merry party hurrying through the snow on foot to 
their place of meeting, and now turned back to see a 
whole coachful of children safely deposited at the wel- 
come house. At one time, I admired_how carefully the 
working-man carried the baby in its gaudy hat and 
feathers, and how his wife, trudging patiently on behind, 
forgot even her care of her gay clothes, in exchanging 
greetings with the child as it crowed and laughed over 
the father’s shoulder; at another, I pleased myself with 
some passing scene of gallantry or courtship, and was 
glad to believe that for a season half the world of poverty 
was gay. 

As the day closed in, I still rambled throogh the streets, 
feeling a companionsbip in the bright fires that cast their 
warm reflection on the windows as I passed, and losing 
all sense of my own loneliness in imagining the sociality 
and kind fellowship that every where prevailed. At 
length I happened to stop before a tavern, and encoun- 
tering a bill of fare in the window, it all at once brought 
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into my head to wonder what kind of people dined alone 
in taverns upon Christmas-day. 

Solitary men are accustomed, I suppose, unconsci- 
ously to look upon solitude as their own peculiar pro- 
perty. I had sat alone In my room on many, many an- 
niversaries of this great holiday, and had never regarded 
it but as one of universal assemblage and rejoicing. I 
had excepted, and with an aching heart, a crowd of pri- 
soners and beggars, but ‘hese were not the men for whom 
the tavern doors were open. Had they any customers, 
or was ita mere form! A form, no doubt. 

Trying to feel quite sure of this I walked away, but 
before I had gone many paces, I stopped-and looked back. 
There was a provoking air of business in the lamp above 
the door, which I could not overcome. I began to be 
afraid there might be many customers—young men per- 
haps struggling with the world, utter strangers in this 
great place, whose friends lived at a long distance off, 
and whose means were too slender to enable them to 
make the journey. The supposition gave rise to so 
many distressing little pictures, that, in preference tu 
carrying them home with me, I determined to encounter 
| the realities. So I turned and walked in. 
| Iwas at once glad and sorry to find that there was 
| only one person in the dining-room ; glad to know there 
| were not more, and sorry to think he should be there by 

himself. He did not look so old as I, but like me, he 
| was advanced in life, and his hair was nearly white. 
Though I made more noise in entering and seating my- 
self than was quite necessary, with the view of attract- 
| ing his attention, and saluting him in the good old form 
|of that time of year, he did not raise his head, but sat 
with it resting on his band, musing over his half-finished 
meal. 

I called for something which would give me an excuse 
for remaining in the room, (I had dined early, as my 
housekeeper was engaged at night to partake of some 
| friend’s good cheer,) and sat where I could observe with- 

out intruding on him. After a time he looked up. He 
was aware that somebody had entered, but could see 
very little of me as I sat in the shade and he in the light. 
He was sad and thoughtful, and I forbore to trouble bim 
by speaking. 

Let me believe that it was something better than 
curiosity which riveted my attention and impelled me 
strongly towards this gentleman. I never saw so patient 
and kind a face. He should have been surrounded by 
friends, and yet here he sat dejected and alone, when al! 
men had their friends about them. As often as be 
roused himself from his reverie, be would fall into it 
again, and it was plain that whatever were the subjects 
of his thoughts, they were of a melancholy kind, and 
would not be controlled. 

He was not used to solitude. I was sure of that, for 
I know by myself that if he had been, his manner would 
have been different, and be would have taken some slight 
interest in the arrival of another. I could not fail to 
mark that he bad no appetite—that he tried to eat ia 

| vain—that time after time the plate was pushed away, 
and he relapsed into his former posture. 

His mind was wandering among old Christmas-days, 
I thought. Many of them sprung up together, not with 
a long gap between each, but in unbroken succession 
like days of the week. It was a great change to find 
himself for the first time (I quite settled that it was the 
first) in an empty, silent room, with no soul to care for 
I could not help following him in imagination through 
crowds of pleasant faces, and then coming back to that 
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dull place with its bough of misletoe sickening in the 
gas, and sprigs of holly parched up already by a simoon 
of roast and boiled. The very waiter had gone home, 
and his representative, a poor, lean, hungry man, was 
keeping Christmas in his jacket. 

I grew still more interested in my friend. His dinner 
done, a decanter of wine was placed before him. It re- 
mained untouched for a long time, but at length with a 
quivering hand he filled e glass and raised it to bis lips. 
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slightest look or gesture, as though he could read my 
thoughts. From the vast number of objects which pass 
in rapid succession before our eyes, we frequently select 
the same for some particular notice or remark, and when 
one of these little coincidences occurs, I cannot describe 
the pleasure that animates my friend, or the beaming 
countenance he will preserve for half an hour afterwards 
at least. 

He is a great thinker from living so much within 





Some tender wish to which he had been accustomed to | himself, und having a lively imagination, has a facility 
give utterance on that day, or some beloved name that | of conceiving and enlarging upon odd ideas, which ren- 
he had been used to pledge, trembled upon them at the ders him invaluable to our little body, and greatly asto- 
moment. He put it down very hastily—took it up once | nishes our two friends. His powers in this respect are 
more—again put it down—pressed his hand upon his | much assisted by a large pipe, which he assures as once 
face—yes—and tears stole down his cheeks, Iam certain. | belonged to a German student. Be this as it may, it 

Without pausing to consider whether I did right or | has undoubtedly a very ancient and mysterious appear- 
wrong, I stepped across the room, and sitting down be- | ance, and is of such capacity that it takes three hours 


side him, laid my hand gently on his arm. 

« My friend,” I said, «forgive me if I beseech you to 
take comfort and consolation from the lips of an old man. 
[ will not preach to you what I have not practised, in- 
deed. Whatever be your grief, be of a good heart—be of 
a good heart—be of a good heart, pray!” 

“I see that you speak earnestly,” he replied, “ and 
kindly [ am very sure, but—” 

I nodded my head to show that I understood what he 
would say, for I had already gathered from a certain 
fixed expression in his face, and from the attention with 
which he watched me while I spoke, that his sense of 
hearing was destroyed. “There should be a free-ma- 
sonry between us,” said I, pointing from himself to me 
to explain my meaning—* if not in our gray hairs, at 
least in our misfortunes. You see that I am but a poor 
cripple.” 

I never felt so happy under my affliction, since the 
trying moment of my first becoming conscious of it, as 
when he took my hand in his with a smile that has 
lighted my path in life from that day, and we sat down 
side by side. 

This was the beginning of my friendship with the 
deaf gentleman, and when was ever the slight and easy 
service of a kind word in season repaid by such attach- 
ment and devotion as he has shown to me! 

He produced a little set of tablets and a pencil to fa- 
cilitate our conversation, on that our first acquaintance, 
and I well remember how awkward and constrained I 
was in writing down my share of the dialogue, and how 
easily he guessed my meaniug before I had written half 
of what I had to say. He told me in a faltering voice 
that he had not been accustomed to be alone on that day 
—that it had always been a little festival with him—and 
seeing that I glanced at bis dress in the expectation that 
he wore mourning, he added hastily, that it was not that; 
if it had been, he thought he could have borne it better. 
From that time to the present, we have never touched 
upon this theme. Upon every return of the same day 
we have been together, and although we make it our 
annual custom to drink to each other hand in band after 
dinner, and to recall with affectionate garrulity every cir- 


I have reason to believe that 
my barber, who is the chief authority of a knot of gos- 
sips who congregate every evening at a small tobacco- 
nist’s hard by, has related anecdotes of this pipe and the 
grim figures that are carved upon its bowl, at which all 
| the smokers in the neighbourbood have stood aghast, and 
| I know that my housekeeper, while she holds it in high 
| veneration, bas a superstitious feeling connected with it, 
which would render her exceedingly unwilling to be left 
alone in its company after dark. 
| Whatever sorrow my deaf friend has known, and 
| whatever grief may linger in some secret corner of his 
heart, he is now a cheerful, placid, happy creature. Mis- 
fortune can never have fallen upon such a man but for 
| some good purpose, and wuen I see its traces in his gen- 
| tle nature, and his earnest feeling, I am the less disposed 
|to murmur at such trials as I may have undergone my- 
jself. With regard to the pipe, I have a theory of my 
}own; [cannot help thinking that it is in some manner 
| connected with the event that brought us together, for I 
| remember that it was a long time before he even talked 
about it; that when he did, he grew reserved and melan- 
choly ; and that it was a long time yet before he brought 
jit forth. I bave no curiosity, however, on this subject, 
| for I know that it promotes his tranquillity and comfort, 
j and I need no other inducement to regard it with my 
| utmost fervour. 
| Such is the deaf gentleman, I can call vp bis figure 
now, clad in sober gray, and seated in the chimney cor- 
|ner. As he puffs out the smoke from his favourite pipe, 
| he casts a look on me brimful of cordiality and friend- 
| ship, and says all manner of kind and genial things in a 
cheerful smile; then he raises his eyes to my clock, 
| which is just about to strike, and glancing from it to me 
and back again, seems to divide his heart between us. 
For myself, it is not too much to say that I would gladly 
| part with one of my poor limbs, could he but hear the 
| uld clock’s voice. 

Of our two friends, the first has been all hie life one 
| of that easy, wayward, truant class whom the world is 
|accustomed to designate as nobody's enemies but their 
own. Bred to a profession for which he never qualified 


and a half to smoke it out. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


cumstance of our first meeting, we always avoid this one himself, and reared in the expectation of a fortune he 


as if by mutual consent. 

Meantime we have gone on strengthening in our 
friendship and regard, and forming an attachment which, 
I trust and believe, will only be interrupted by death, to 
be renewed in another existence. I scarcely know how 
we communicate as we do, but he has long since ceased 
to be deuf to me. He is frequently the companion of 
my walks, and even in crowded streets replies to my 


has never inherited, he has undergone every vicissitude 
of which such an existence is capable. He and his 
younger brother, both orpbans from their childhood, were 
educated by a wealthy relative, who taught them to ex- 
pect an equal division of his property: but too indolent 
to court, and too honest to flatter, the elder gradually lost 
ground in the affections of a capricious old man, and the 
younger, who did not fail to improve his opportunity, 
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now triumphs in the possession of enormous wealth.— 
His triumph is to hoard it in solitary wretchedness, and 
probably to feel with the expenditure of every shilling, 
a greater pang than the loss of his whole inheritance ever 
cost his brother. 

Jack Redburn—he was Jack Redburn at the first little 
school he went to, where every other child was mastered 
and surnamed, and he has been Jack Redburn all his life, 
or he would perheps have been a richer man by this 
time—has been an inmate of my house these eight years 
past. He is my librarian, secretary, steward, and first 
minister: director of all my affairs, and inspector gene- 
ral of my housebold. He is something of a musician, 
something of an author, something of an actor, some- 
thing of a painter, very much of a carpenter, and an ex- 
traordinary gardener: having had all his life a wonder- 
ful aptitude for learning every thing that is of no use to 
him. He is remarkably fond of children, and is the best 
and kindest nurse in sickness that ever drew the breath 
of life. He has mixed with every grade of society, and 
known the utmost distress, but there never was a less self- 
ish, a more tender-hearted, a more enthusiastic, or a more 
guileless man, and I dare say, if few have done less good, 
fewer still have done less harm in the world than he. By 
what chance Nature forms such whimsical jumbles, I 
don’t know; but I do know that she sends them among 
us very often, and that the king of the whole race is Jack 
Redburn. 

I should be puzzled to say how old he is. His bealth 
is none of the best, and he wears a quantity of iron-gray 
hair, which shades his face and gives it rather a worn 
appearance ; but we consider him quite a young fellow 
notwithstanding ; and if a youthful spirit surviving the 
roughest contact with the world, confers upon its pos- 
sessor any title to be considered young, then he is a mere 
ebild. The only interruptions to his careless cheerful- 
ness, are on a wet Sunday, when he is apt to be unusval- 
ly religious and solemn, and sometimes of an evening, 
when he has been blowing a very slow tune on the flute, 
On these last named occasions, he is apt to incline to- 
wards the mysterious or the terrible. 
his powers in this mood, I refer my readers to the extract 
from the clock-case which follows this paper; he brought 
it to me not long ago at midnight, and informed me that 
the main incident had been suggested by a dream of the 
night before. 

His apartments are two cheerful rooms, looking to- 
wards the garden, and one of his great delights is to ar- 
range and re-arrange the furniture in these chambers, 
and put it in every possible variety of position, During 
the whole time he bas been here, | do not think he has 
slept for two nights running with the head of his bed in 
the same place, and every time he moves it, it is to be 
My hoasekeeper was at first well nigh distracted 
with these frequent changes; but she has become quite 
reconciled to them by decrees, and has so fallen in with 
his humour, that they often consult together with great 
gravity on the final alteration. Whatever his arrange- 
ments are, however, they are always a pattern of neat- 
ness, and every one of the manifold articles connected 
with his meangfold occupations, is to be found in its own 
particular place. Until within the last two or three 
years, he was subject to an occasional fit, (which usually 
came upon him in very fine weather,) under the influence 
vf which he would dress himself with peculiar care, and 
going out, under pretence of taking a walk, disappear for 
several days together. At length, after the interval be- 
tween cach outbreak of this disorder had gradually grown 


the last. 


As a specimen of 
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longer and longer, it wholly disappeared, and now he 
seldom stirs abroad except to stroll out a little way on a 
summer's evening. Whether he yet mistrusts his own 
constancy in this respect, and is therefore afraid to wear 
a coat, I know not, but we seldom see him in any other 
|upper garments than an old spectral-looking dressing 
gown, with very disproportionate pockets, full of a mis- 
cellaneous collection of odd matters, which be picks up 
wherever he can lay bis hands on them. 

Every thing that is a favourite with our friend isa 
favourite with us, and thus it happens that the fourth 
among us is Mr. Owen Miles, a most worthy gentleman, 
who had treated Jack with great kindness before my 
deaf friend ana I encountered him by an accident to 
which I may refer on some future occasion. Mr. Miles 
was once a very rich merchant, but receiving a severe 
shock in the death of his wife, he retired from business, 
and devoted himself to a quiet, unostentatious life. He 
is an excellent man, of thoroughly sterling character : 
not of quick apprehension, and not without some amus- 
ling prejudices, which I shall leave to their own develop- 
ment. He holds us all in profound veneration, but Jack 
Redburn he esteems as a kind of pleasant wonder, that 
he may venture to approach familiarly. He believes, 
not only that no man ever lived who could do so many 
things as Jack, but thet no man ever lived who could do 
any thing so well, and be never calls my attention to any 
of his ingenious proceedings but he whispers in my ear, 
nudging me at the same time with his elbow—*If he 
had only made it his trade, sir—if he bad only made it 
his trade !” 

They are inseparable companions ; one would suppose 
that, although Mr, Miles never by any chance does any 
thing in the way of assistance, Jack could do nothing 
without him. Whether he is reading, writing, painting, 
carpentering, gardening, flute-playing, or what not, there 
is Mr, Miles beside him, buttoned up to the chin in his 
blue coat, and looking on with a face of incredulous de- 
light, as though he could not credit the testimony of bis 
own senses, and bad a misgiving that no man could be 
so clever but in a dream. 

These are my friends ; I have now introduced myself 
and them. 


THE CLOCK-CASE. 


A CONFESSION FOUND IN A PRISON IN THE TIME OF 
CHARLES THE SECOND, 


I beld a lieutenant’s commission in his majesty’s army, 
and served abroad in the campaigns of 1677 and 1678. 
The treaty of Nimeguen being concluded, I returned 
home, and retiring from the service, withdrew to a small 
estate lying a few miles east of London, which I had re- 
cently acquired in right of my wife. 

This is the last night I have to live, and I will set 


down the naked truth without disguise. I was never a 
brave man, and had always been from my childhood of a 
secret, sullen, distrustful nature. I speak of mysell as it 
I had passed from the werld, for while I write this my 
grave is digging and my name is written in the black 
book of deatb. 

Soon after my return to England, my only brother was 
seized with mortal illness. 

This circumstance gave me slight or no pain, for since 
we had been men we bad associated but very little toge- 
ther. He was open-hearted and generous, handsomer 
'than I, more accomplished, and generally beloved. Those 
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who sought my acquaintance abroad or at home, because 
they were friends of his, seldom attached themselves long 
to me, and would usually say in our first conversation 
that they were surprised to find two brothers so unlike 
in their manners and appearance. It was my habit to 
lead them on to this avowal, for | knew what compati- 
sons they must draw between us, and, having a rankling 
envy in my heart, I sought to justify it to myself. 

We had married two sisters. This additional tie be- 
tween us, as it may appear to some, only estranged us 
more. His wife knew me well. I never struggled with 
any secret jealousy or gall when she was present, but 
that woman knew it as well as I did. I never raised my 
eyes at such times but I found hers fixed upon me; I 
never bent them to the ground or looked another way, 
but I felt that she overlooked me always, It was an 
inexpressible relief to me when we quarreled, and a 
greater relief still when I heard abroad that she was dead. 
It seems to me now as if some strange and terrible fore- 
shadowing of what has happened since, must have hung 
over us then. I was afraid of her, she haunted me, her 
fixed and steady look comes back upon me now like the 
memory of a dark dream, and makes my blood run cold. 

She died shortly after giving birth to a child—a boy. 
When my brother knew that all hope of his own recovery 
was past, he called my wife to his bedside, and contided 
this orphan, a child of four years old, 'o her protection. 
He bequeathed to him all the property he had, and willed 
that in case of the child's death it should pass to my 
wife, as the only acknowledgment he could make her for 
her care and love. He exchanged a few brotherly 
words with me, deploring ovr long separation, and being 
exhausted, fell into a slumber from which he never 
awoke. 

We had no children, and as there had been a strong 
affection between the sisters, and my wife had almost 
supplied the place of a mother to this boy, she loved him 
as if he ha! been her own, The child was ardently at- 
tached to her; but he was his mother’s image in face 
and spirit, and always mistrusted me. 

I can hardly fix the date when the feeling first came 
upon me, but I soon began to be uneasy when this child 
was by. I never roused myself from some moody train 
of thought, but I marked him looking at me; not with 
mere childish wonder, but with something of the purpose 
and meaning that [ had so often noted in his mother. It 
was no eilort of my fancy, founded on close resemblances 
of feature and expression. I never could jook the boy 
down. He feared me, but seemed by some instinct to 
despise me, while he did so; and even when he drew 
back beneath my gaze—as he would when we were 
alone, to get nearer to the door—he ould keep his 
bright eyes upon me still. 

Perhaps I hide the truth from myself, but I do not 
think that, when this began, I meditated to do him any 
wrong. I may have thought how serviceable his in- 
heritance would be to us, and may have wished him 
dead, but I believe I had no thought of compassing his 
death. Neither did the idea come upon me at once, but 
by very slow degrees, presenting itself at first in dim 
shapes at a very great distance, as men may think of an 
earthquake or the last day—then drawing nearer and 
nearer, and losing something of its horror and improba- | 
bility—then coming to be part and parcel, nay nearly the 
whole sum and substance of my daily thoughts, and re- 
solving itself into a question of means and safety; not of 
doing or abstaining from the deed. 

While this was going on within me, I never could | 

, 


| tongue can tell or mind of man conceive. 


bear that the child should see me looking at him, and yet 


|I was under a fascination which meade it a kind of buai- 


ness with me to contemplate his slight and fragile figure, 
and thiok how easily it might be done. Sometimes I 
would steal up stairs and watch him as he slept, but 
usually I hovered in the garden near the window of the 
|room in which he learnt his little tasks, and there as he 
|sat upon a low seat beside my wife, I would peer at him 
|for hours together from behind a tree; starting like the 
guilty wretch | was at every rustling of a leaf, and still 
gliding back to look and start again. 

Hard by our cottage, but quite out of sight, and (if 
jthere were any wind astir) of hearing too, was a deep 
sheet of water. I spent daysin shaping with my pocket- 
knife, a rough model of a boat, which I finished at last 
and dropped in the child’s way. Then I withdrew toa 
secret place which he must pass if he stole away alone 
to swim this bauble, and lurked there for his coming. He 
came neither that day nor the next, though I waited 
from noon till nightfall. I was sure that | had him in 
my net, for I had heard him prattling of the toy, and 
knew that in his infant pleasure he kept it by his side in 


jbed. I felt no weariness or fatigue, but waited patiently, 


and on the third day he passed me, running joyously 
along with his silken hair streaming in the wind, and he 
singing—God have mercy upon me—singing a merry 
ballad, who could hardly lisp the words. 

I stole down after him, creeping under certain shrubs 
which grow io that place, and none but devils know with 
what terror I, a strong, full grown man, tracked the foot- 
steps of that baby as he approached the water's brink. I 
was close upon him, had sunk upon my knee and raised 
my hand to thrust him in, when he saw my shadow in 
the stream and turned him round. 

His mother’s ghost was looking from his eyes. The 
sun burst forth from behind a cloud: it shone in the 
bright sky, the glistening earth, the clear water, the 
sparkling drops of rain upon the leaves. There were 
eyes in every thing. The whole great universe of light 
was there to see the murder done. I know not what he 
said ; he came of bold and manly blood, and child as he 
was, he did not crouch or fawn upon me. I heard him 
cry that he would try to love me—not that he did—and 
then I saw him running back towards the house. The 
next I saw was my own sword naked in my hand, and 
and he laying at my feet stark dead; dabbed here and 
there with blood, but otherwise no different from what I 
had seen him in his sleep—in the same attitude too, with 
his cheek resting upon his little hand, 

i took bim in my arms and laid him—very gently now 
that he was dead—in a thicket. My wife was from 
home that day, and would not return until the next. Our 


|bed-room window, the only sleeping room on that side 


of the house, was but a few feet from the ground, and I 
resolved to descend from it at night, and bury him in the 
garden. I had no thought that I had failed in my design, 
no thought thet the water would be dragged and nothing 
found, that the money must now lay waste, since I mast 
encourage the idea that the child was lost or stelen. All 
my thoughts were bound up and knotted together in the 
one absorbing necessity of hiding what I bad done. 
How I felt when they came to tell me that the child 
was missing, when I ordered scouts in all directions, 
when I gasped and trembled at every one’s approach, no 
I buried him 


that night. When I parted the boughs, and looked into 


|the dark thicket, there was a glow-worm shining like the 


visible spirit of God upon the murdered child. I glanced 
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down imto his grave when I placed him there, and still 
it gleamed upon his breast: an eye of fire looking up to 
Heaven in supplication to the stars that watched me at 
my work, 

I had to meet my wife, and break the news, and give 
her hope that the child would soon be found. All this I 


did—with some appearance, | suppose, vf being sincere, | 


for I was the object of no suspicion, This done I sat at 
the bed-room window all day long, and watched the spot 
where the dreadful secret lay. 

It was in a piece of ground which had been dug up to 
be newly turfed, and which I had chosen on that ac- 
count, as the traces of my spade were less likely to at- 
tract attention, 
have thought me mad. I called to them continually to 
expedite their work, ran out and worked beside them, 
trod the turf with my feet, and hurried them with frantic 
eagerness. They had fivished their task before night, 
and then I thought myself comparatively safe. 

I slept—not as men do who wake refreshed and cheer- 
ful, but I did sleep, passing from vague and shadowy 


dreams of being hunted down, to visions of the plot of 


grass, through which now a hand and now a foot and 
now the head itself was starting out. At this point I 
always woke and stole to the window to make sure that 
it was not really so. That done,I crept to bed again, 
and thus I spent the night in fits and starts, getting up 
and lying down full twenty times, and dreaming the same 
dream over and over again—which was far worse than 
lying awake, for every dream had a whole night's suffer- 
ing of itsown. Once I thought that the child was alive, 
and that I had never tried to kill him. To wake from 
that dream was the most dreadful agony of all. 

The next day I sat at the window again, never once 
taking my eyes from the place, which, although it was 
covered by the grass, was as plain to me—its shape, its 
size, its depth, its jagged sides, and all—as if it had been 
open to the light of day. When a servant walked across 
it, I felt as if he must sink in; when he had passed, I 
looked to see that his feet had not worn the edges. Ifa 
bird alighted there, | was in terror lest by some tremen- 
dous interposition it should be instrumental in the disco- 
very ; if a breath of air sighed across it, to me it whis- 
pered murder. There was not a sight or sound, how 
ordinary, mean, or unimportant soever, but was fraught 
with fear. And in this state of ceaseless watching [ spent 
three days, 

On the fourth, there came to the gate one who had 
served with me abroad, accompanied by a brother officer 
of his whom I had never seen. I felt that I could not 
bear to be out of sight of the place. It was a summer 
evening, and I bade my people take a table and a flask of 
wine into the garden. 
upon the grave, and being assured that nobody could 
disturb it now, without my knowledge, tried to drink and 
talk. 

” ‘They hoped that my wife was well—that she was not 
obliged to keep her chamber—that ‘hey bad not fright- 
ened her away. What could I do bat tell them with a 
faltering tongue about the child? The officer whom I 
did not know w& a down-looking man, and kept his 
eyes upon the ground while I was speaking. 
terrified me! I could not divest myself of the idea that 
he saw something there which caused him to suspect the 
truth. I asked burriedly if he supposed that—and stop- 
ped. “That the child has been murdered?” said he, 
looking mildly atme. “Oh, no! what could a man gain 
by murdering a poor child!” J could have told him 


The men who laid down the grass must | 


There I sat down with my chair | 


Even that | 
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| what a man gained by such a deed, no one better, but I 
held my peace, and shivered as with an ague. 

| Mistaking my emotion, they were endeavouring to 
|cheer me with the hope that the boy would certainly be 
|found—great cheer that was for me—when we heard a 
low, deep howl, and presently there sprung over the wall 
two great dogs, who, bounding into the garden, repeated 


the baying sound we had heard before. 


|  Blood-hounds !” cried my visitors. 

What need to tell me that! I had never seen one of 
that kind in all my life, but I knew what they were, and 
for what purpose they had come. I grasped the elbows 
of my chair, and neither spoke nor moved. 

« They are of the genuine breed,” said the man whom 
I had known abroad, “and being out for exercise have 
|no doubt escaped from their keeper, What noble ani- 
mals they are!” 

But he and bis friend turned to look at the dogs, who, 
| with their noses to the ground, moved restlessly about, 
‘ronning to #nd fro, and up and down, and across, and 
|round in circles, careering about like wild things, and all 
{this time taking no notice of us, but ever and again lift- 
ing their heads and repeating the yell we had beard al- 
ready, then dropping their noses to the ground again, 
and tracking earnestly here and there. They now began 
to snuff the earth more eagerly than they had done yet, 
and although they were still very restle-s, no longer beat 
about in such wide circuits, but kept near to one spot, 
and constantly diminished the distance between them- 
selves and me. 

At last they came up close to the great chair on which 
[ sat, and raising their frightful howl once more, tried to 
tear away the wooden rails that kept them from the 
ground beneath. I saw how I looked in the faces of the 
two who were with me, 

“They scent some prey,” said they, both together. 

«They scent no prey !” cried I, 

“In Heaven's name, move,” said the one I knew, very 
earnestly, “ or you will be tern to pieces.” 

« Let them tear me limb from limb, I'll never leave 
this place!” cried I. “Are dogs to hurry men to shame- 
ful death? Hew them down, cut them in pieces,” 

« There is some foul mystery here!” said the officer 
whom I did not know, drawing his sword. “In King 
Charles's name, assist me to secure this man.” 

They both set upon me, and forced me away, though 
I fought, and bit, and caught at them like a madman. 
After a struggle they got me quietly between them, and 
then, my God! I saw the apgry dogs tearing at the earth, 
and throwing it up into the air like water. 

What more have I to tell! That I fell upon my knees, 
and with chattering teeth confessed the truth, anid prayed 
to be forgiven. That I have since denied and now con- 
fess to it again. That I have been tried for the crime, 
found guilty, and sentenced. That I have not the 
courage to anticipate,my doom, or to bear up manfully 
against it. That I have no compassion, no consolation, 
jno hope, no friend. That my wife has happily lost for 
the time those faculties which would enable her to know 
my misery or hers. That I am alone in this stone dun- 
geon with my evil spirit, and that I die to-morrow ! 


‘PERSONAL ADVENTURES OF MASTER HUM- 
PHREY. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 


Night is generally my time for walking. In the sum- 
| mer I often leave home early in the morning, and roam 


‘ 
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about fields and lanes all day, or even escape for days or| ing slowly on in my usual way, musing upom a great 
weeks together, but saving in the country I seldom go| many things, when I was arrested by an inquiry, the 
out until after dark; though heaven be thanked, I love} purport of which did not reach me, but which seemed to 
its light, and feel the cheerfulness it sheds upon the) be addiessed to myself, and was preferred in a soft, sweet 
earth, as much as any creature living. voice, that struck me very pleasantly. I turned hastily 

I have fallen insensibly into this habit, both because it} round, and found at my elbow a pretty little girl, who 
favours my infirmity, and because it affords me greater| begged to be directed to a certain street a considerable 
opportunity of speculating on the characters und occupa-/| distance, and indeed in quite another quarter of the 


tions of those who fill the streets. The glare and hurry | town. 
of broad noon are not adapted to idle-pursuits like mine ; | 
a glimpse of passing faces caught by the light of a street) 
lamp or shop window, is often better for my purpose | 
than their full revelation in the day-light ; and, if I must} 
add the truth, night is kinder in this respect than day, | 
which too often destroys an air-built castle at the ae-| 
ment of its completion, without the smallest ceremony | 
or remorse, 

That constant pacing to and fro, that never-ending | 
restlessness, that incessant tread of feet wearing the| 
rough stones smooth and glossy—is it not a wonder 
how the dwellers in narrow ways can bear to hear it?) 
Think of a sick man in such a place as Saint Martin’s 
court, listening to the footsteps, and in the midst of pain | 
and weariness obliged, despite himself, (as though it| 
were a task he must perform,) to detect the child’s step| 
from the man’s, the slipshod beggar from the booted 
exquisite, the lounging from the busy, the dull heel of} 
sauntering outcast from the quick tread of an expectant} 
pleasure-seeker—think of the hum and noise being 
always present to his senses, and of the stream of life) 
that will not stop, pouring on, on, on, through all bis 
restless dreams, as if he were condemned to lie dead, but 
conscious, in a noisy churchyard, and had no hope of 
rest for centuries to come. 

Then the crowds for ever passing and repassing on 
the bridges (or those which are free of toll at least) 
where many stop on fine evenings looking listlessly 
down upon the water, with some vague idea that by and 
by it runs between green banks which grow wider and 
wider, until at last it joins the broad vast sea—where 
some halt to rest from heavy loads, and think as they 
look over the parapet, that to smoke und lounge away 
one’s life, and lie sleeping in the sun opon a hot tarpav-| 
lin, in a dull, slow, sluggish barge, must be happiness 
unalloyed, and where some, and a very different class, 
pause with heavier loads than they, remembering to have 
heard or read in some old time that drowning was not a 
hard death, but of all means of suicide the easiest and) 
best. 

Covent Garden market at sunrise too, in the spring 
or summer, when the fragrance of sweet flowers in the 
air, overpowering even the unwholesome steam of last 
night's debauchery, and driving the dusky thrush, whose 
cage has hung outside a garret window all night long, 
half mad with joy! Poor bird! the only neighbouring’ 
thing at all akin to the other little captives, some of 
whom, shrinking from the hot hands of drunken pur- 
chasers, lie drooping on the path already, while others, 
soddened by close contact, await the time when they 
shall be watered and freshened up to please more sober 
company, and make old clerks, who pass them on their 
road to business, wonder what has filled their breasts 
with visions of the country. 

But my present purpose is not to expatiate upon my 
walks, for I have an adventure to relate; it arose out of 
one of these rambles, and thus I have been led to speak 
of them by way of preface. 

One night I had roamed into the city, and was walk-| 


‘ 


«It is a very long way from here,” said I, « my child.” 

“ T know that, sir,” she replied timidly. “I am afraid 
it is a very long way, for I came from there to-night.” 

« Alone?” said I, in some surprise. 

« Ob yes, I don’t mind that; but I am a little fright- 
ened now, for I have lost my road.” 

« And what made you ask it of me? Suppose I should 
tell you wrong?” 

“I am sure you will not do that,” said the little crea- 
ture; “ you are such a very old gentleman, and walk so 
slow yourself.” 

I cannot describe how moch I was impressed by this 
appeal and the energy with which it was made, which 
brought a tear into the child's clear eye, and made her 
slight figure tremble as she looked up into my face. 

« Come,” said I, «I'll take you there.” 

She put her hand in mine as confidingly as if she had 
known me from her cradle, and we trudged away to- 
gether, the little creature accommodating her pace to 
mine, and rather seeming to lead and take care of me 
than I to be protecting her. I observed that every now 
and then she stole a curious look at my face, as if to 
make quite sure that I was not deceiving her, and that 


‘these glances (very sharp and keen they were too) 


seemed to increase her confidence at every repetition. 

For my part, my curiosity und interest were at least 
equal to the child’s, for child she certainly was, although 
I thought it probable, from what I could make out, that 
her very small and delicate frame imparted a peculiar 
youthfulness to her appearance. ‘Though more scantily 
attired than she might have been, she was dressed with 
perfect neatness, and betrayed no marks of poverty or 
neglect. 

« Who has sent vou so far by yourself?” said I. 

“ Somebody who is very kind to me, sir.” 

“ And what have you been doing?” 

«“ That I must not tell,” said the child, firmly. 

There was something in the manner of this reply 
which caused me to look at the little creature with an 
involuntary expression of surprise ; for | wondered what 
kind of errand it might be that occasioned her to be pre- 
pared for questioning. Her quick eye seemed to read 
my thoughts, for as it met mine, she added that there 
was no harm in what she had been doing, but it was a 
great secret-—a secret which she did not even know 
herself. 

This was said with no appearance of cunning or 
deceit, but with an unsuspicious frankness that bore the 
impress of truth. She walked on as before, growing 
more familiar with me as we proceeded, and talking 


| cheerfully by the way; but she said no more about her 


home, beyond remarking that we were going quite a 
new road, and asking if it were a short one. 

While we were thus engaged, I revolved in my mind 
a hundred different explanations of the riddle, and re- 
jected them every one. I really felt ashamed to take 
advantage of the ingennousness or grateful feeling of the 
child for the purpose of gratifying my curiosity. I love 
these little people ; and it is not a slight thing when they, 
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who are so fresh from God, love us. As I had felt pleased | 
at first by her confidence, I determined to deserve it, and | 
to do credit to the nature which had prompted her to re-| 
pose it in me. | 

There was no reason, however, why I should refrain 
from seeing the person who had inconsiderately sent her 
to so great a distance by night and alone; and as it was| 
not improbable that if she found herself near home, she 
might take farewell of me and deprive me of the oppor-| 
tunity, | avoided the most frequent ways, and took the 
most intricate; and thus it was not until we arrived in 
the street itself, that she knew where we were. Clapping 
her hands with pleasure, and running on before me for a 
short distance, my little acquaintance stopped at a door, 
and remaining on the step ull I came up, knocked at it 
when I joined her. 

A part of this door was glass, unprotected by any 
shutter, which I did not observe at first, for all was very 
dark and silent within, and I was anxious (as indeed the 
child was also) for an answer to our summons. When 
she had knocked twice or thrice, there was a noise as if 
some person were moving inside, and at length a faint 
light appeared through the glass, which, as it approached 
very slowly, the bearer having to make his way through 
a great many scattered articles, enabled me to see both 
what kind of person it was who advanced, and what 
kind of place it was through which he come. 

It was a little old man, with long gray hair, whose 
face and figure, as he held the light above his head and 
looked before him as he approached, I could plainly see. 
Though much altered by age, I fancied I could recognise 
in his spare and slender form something of that delicate 
mould which I had noticed in the child. Their bright 
blue eyes were certainly alike; but his face was so 
deeply furrowed and so very full of care, that here all 
resemblance ceased, 

The place through which he made his way at leisure, 
was one of those receptacles for old and curious things 
which seem to crouch in odd corners of this town, and to 
hide their musty treasures from the public eye in jealousy 
and distrust. There were suits of mail standing like 
ghosts in armour here and there, fantastic carvings 
brought from monkish cloisters, rusty weapons of various 
kinds, distorted figures in china and wood, and iron and 
ivory; tapestry and strange furniture that might have 
been designed in dreams. The haggard aspect of the 
little old man was wonderfully suited to the place; he 
might have groped among old churches and tombs and 
deserted houses, and gathered »|! the spoils with his own 
hands. There was nothing in the whole collection but 
what was in keeping with himself; nothing that looked 
older or more worn than he. 

As he turned the key in the lock, he surveyed me 
with some astonishment, which was not diminished 
when he looked from me to my companion. The door 
being opened, the child addressed him as grandfather, 
and told him the little story of our companionship. 

« Why bless ihe child,” said the old man patting her 
on the head, “ how couldst thou miss thy way—what if 
I had lost thee, Nell?” 

“IT would have found my way back to you, grandfa- 
ther,” said the child boldly ; “ never fear.” 

The old man kissed her, and then turning to me and_| 
begging me to walk in, I did so. ‘The door was closed 
and locked. Preceding me with the light, he led me 
through the place I had already seen from without, into 
a small sitting room bebind, in which was another door| 
opening into a kind of closet, where I saw a little bed! 
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that a fairy might have slept in, it looked so very small 
and was so prettily arranged. The child took a candle 
and tripped into this little room, leaving the old man and 
me together. 

“ You must be tired, sir,” said he, as he placed a chair 
near the fire, * how can I thank you?” 

“ By taking more care of your grandebild another 
time, ny good friend,” I replied. 

“ More care!’ said the old man in a shrill voice, 
“ more care of Nelly! why who ever loved a child as I 
love Nelly ?” 

He said this with such evident surprise that I was 
perplexed what answer to make, and the more so be- 
cause coupled with something feeble and wandering in 
his manner, there were in bis face marks of deep and 
anxious thought, which convinced me that he could not 
be, as I had at first been inclined to suppose, in a state 
of dotage or imbecility. 

«“ T don’t think you eonsider”—I began. 

“I don’t consider!” cried the old man, interrupting 
me, “I don’t consider her! ah, how little you know of 
the truth! Little Nolly, little Nelly !” 

It would be impossible for any man, I care not what 
his form of speech might be, to express more affection 
than the dealer in curiosities did, in these four words. I 
waited for him to speak again, but he rested his chin 
upon his hand, and shaking his head twice or thrice, 
fixed his eyes upon the fire. 

While we were sitting thus in silence, the door of the 
closet opened, and the child returned, her light brown 
hair hanging loose about her:neck, ‘and her face flushed 
with the haste she had made to rejoin us. She busied 
herself immediately in preparing supper, and while she 
was thus engaged [ remarked that the old man took an 
opportunity of observing me more closely than he had 
done yet. | was surprised to see that all this time every 
thing was done by the child, and that there appeared to 
be no other persons but ourselves in the house. I took 
advantage of a moment when she was absent to venture 
a hint on this point, to which the old man replied that 
there were few grown persons as trustworthy or as care- 
ful as she. 

« Tt always grieves me,” I observed, roused by what I 
took to be his selfishness, « it always grieves me to con- 
template the initiation of children into the ways of life, 
when they are scarcely more than infants. It checks 
their confidence and simplicity—two of the best qualities 
that heaven gives them—and demands that they share 
our sorrows before they are capable of entering into our 
enjoyments,” 

“ [t will never check hers,” said the old man, looking 
steadily at me, “ the springs are too deep. Besides, the 
children of the poor know but few pleasures. Even the 
cheap delights of childhood must be bought and paid 
for.” 

“ But—forgive me for saying this—you are surely not 
so very poor”—said I, 

“She is mot my child, sir,” returned the old man. 
“ Her mother was, and she was poor. I save nothing— 
not a penny—though I live as you see, but’”’—he laid his 
hand upon my arm and leant forward to whisper, « She 
shall be rich one of these days, and a fine lady. Don’t 
you think ill of me because I use her help. She gives it 
cheerfully as you see, and it would break her heart if she 
knew that I suffered any body else to do for me what her 
little hands could undertake. 1 don’t consider !”’—he 
cried with sudden querulousness, “ why, God knows that 
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this one child is the thought and object of my life, and 
yet he never prospers me—no, never.” 

At this juncture, the subject of our conversation again 
returned, and the old man motioning me to approach the 
table, broke off, and said no more. 


We had scarcely begun our repast, when there was a| 


knock at the door by which I had entered, and Nell | 
bursting into a hearty laugh, which I was rejoiced to! 
hear, for it was childlike and full of hilarity, said it was 
no doubt old Kit come back at last. 

“ Foolish Nell!” said the old man, fondling with her| 
hair. “ She always laughs at poor Kit.” 

The child laughed again more heartily than before, 
and I could not help smiling from pure sympathy. The 
little old man took up a candle and went to open the| 
door. When he came back, Kit was at his heeis, 

Kit was a shock-headed, shambling, awkward lad, 
with an uncommonly wide mouth, very red cheeks, a 
turned-up nose, and certainly the most comical expres- |! 
sion of face I ever saw. He stopped short at the deer 
on seeing a stranger, twirled in his hand a perfectly | 
round old hat without any vestige of a brim, and resting | 
himself now on one leg and now on the other, and | 
changing them constantly, stood in the door-way, look- 
ing into the parlour with the most extraordinary leer [| 
ever beheld. I entertained a grateful feeling towards 
the boy fiom that minute, for I felt that he was the 
comedy of the child's life. 

“A long way, wasn’t it, Kit?” 
man. 

“ Why then, it was a goodish stretch, master,” 
turned Kit. 

“ Did you find the house easily ?” 

«“ Why then, not over and above easy, master,” said 
Kit. 

«“ Of course you have come back hungry ?” 

« Why then, I do consider myself rather so, master, 
was the answer. 

The lad had a remarkable way of standing sideways 
as he spoke, and thrusting bis head forward over his 
shoulder, as if he could not get at his voice without that, 
accompanying action. I think he would have amused | 
oneany where, but the child’s exquisite enjoyment of his | 
oddity, and the relief it was to find, that there was some- | 
thing she associated with merriment in a place that ap-| 
peared so unsuited to her, were quite irresistible. It! 
Was a great point, too, that Kit himself was flattered by 
the sensation he created, and after several efforts to pre-| 
serve his gravily, burst into a loud roar, and so stood 
with his mouth wide open and his eyes nearly shut, 
laughing violently. 

The old man had again relapsed into his former ab-| 
straction, and took no notice of what passed, but F re- 
marked that when her laugh was over, the child's bright| 
eyes were dimmed with tears, called forth by the fulness| 
of heart with which she welcomed her uncouth favourite 
after the little anxiety of the night. As for Kit himself! 


said the little old | 


} 
re- 


(whose laugh had been all the time one of that sort | 


which very little would change into a cry) he carried a 
large slice of bread and meat and a mug of beer into a 
corner, and applied himself to disposing of them with | 
great voracity. 

“Ah!” said the old man, turning to me with a sigh,| 


| must come. 


| between his teeth. 
| sure it must. 
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« No,” returned the old man thoughtfully, “ no, come 
hither, Nell.” 

The little girl hastened from her seat, and put her 
arm about his neck. 

“Do I love thee, Nell?” said he, “Say—doI love 
thee, Nell, or no?” 

The child only answered by her caresses, and laid her 
head upon his breast, 

“ Why dost thou sob?” said the grandfather, prese- 
ing her closer to him, and glancing towards me. “ Is it 
because thou know’st I love thee, and dost not like that 
I should seem to doubt it by my question 1 Well, well 
—then let us say I love thee dearly.” 

“ Indeed, indeed you do,” replied the child with great 
earnestness, “ Kit knows you do.” 

Kit, who in despatching his bread and meat had been 
swallowing two-thirds of kis knife at every mouthful 
with the coolness of a juggler, stopped short in his ope- 
rations on being thus appealed to, and bawled “ Nobody 
isn’t such a fool as to say he doesn’t,” after which he in- 
capacitated himself for further conversation by taking a 
most prodigious sandwich at one bite. 

“She is poor now,” said the old man, patting the 
child’s cheek, “ but I say again, that the time is coming 
when she shall be rich. It has been a long time coming, 
but it must come at last; a very long time, but it surely 
It has come to other men who do nothing 
but waste and riot, When will it come to me?” 

“Tam very happy asI am, grandfather,” said the child. 

“ Tush, tush!” returned the old man, “ thou dost not 
know—how should’st thou?” ‘Then he muttered again 
«The time must come, I am very 
It will be all the better for coming late !” 
and then he sighed and fell into his former musing state, 


‘and still holding the child between his knees, appeared 


to be insensible to every thing around him. By this 


"| time it wanted but a few minutes of midnight, and I 


rose to go, which recalled him to himself. 

“ One moment, sir,” he said. “ Now Kit—near mid- 
night, boy, and you still here! Get home, get home, 
and be true to your time in the morning, for there's 
'work to do. Good night! _, There, bid him good night, 
Nell, and let him be gone! 

“ Good night, Kit,” said the child, her eyes lighting 
up with merriment, and kindness, 

“ Good night, Miss Nell,” returned the boy. 

“And thank this gentleman,” interposed the old 
man, “but for whose care I might have lost my little 
girl to-night.” 

“ No, no, my master,” 
| won tnd 

« What do you mean?” cried the old man. 

“I'd have found her, master,” said Kit, «I'd have 
found her, I'd bet that I'd find her if she was above 
ground, [ would as quick as any body, master. Ha, 
ha, ha!” 

Once more opening his mouth and shuttiug his eyes, 
and laughing like a Stentor, Kit gradually backed to 
the door, and roared himself out. 

Free of the room, the boy was not slow in taking his 
departure ; when he had gone, and the child was occu- 
| pied in clearing the table, the old man said : 

“T haven't seemed to thank you, sir, enough for what 


said Kit, “ that won't do, that 


as if I had spoken to him but that moment, “ you don’t you have done to-night, but I do thank you humbly and 


know what you say when you tell me that I don’t con- 
sider her.” 

“ You must not attach too great a weight to a remark) 
founded on first appearances, my friend,” said I. 
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heartily, and so does she, and her thanks are better 
; worth than mine. I should be sorry that you went 
away, and thought I was unmindful of your goodness, 


or careless of her—I am not, indeed.” 


56 
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I was sure of that, I said, from what I had seen. | (now guarded by a shutter which I had heard the boy 
« But,” I added, “ may I ask you a question ?” | put up before he left the house) and with another fare. 
« Ay, sir,” replied the old man, « what is it?” well, whose clear and tender note I have recalled a thov. 
“ This delicate child,” said I, “with so much beauty sand times, held it until we had passed out. The ol 
and intelligence—has she nobody to take care for her|man paused a moment while it was gently closed and 
bat you, has she no other companion or adviser ?” | fastened on the inside, and satisfied that this was done, 
« No,” he returned, looking steadfastly in my face, walked on at a slow pace. At the street corner be 
“no, and she wants no other.” _ stopped, and regarding me with a troubled countenance, 
« Byt are you not fearful,” said I, “that you may said that our ways were widely different, and that be 
misunderstand a charge so tender! I am sure you mean | must take his leave. I would have spoken, but sum. 
well, but are you quite certain that you know how to “moning up more alacrity than might have been expected 
execute such a trust as this’ I am an old man, like | in one of his appearance, he burried away. I could see 
you, and am actuated by an old man’s concern in all) that twice or thrice he looked back as if to ascertain if| 
that is young and promising. Do you not think that | were still watching him, or perhaps to assure himself 
what I have seen of you and this little creature to- | that I was not following at a distance. The obscurity 
night, must have an interest not wholly free from pain?” | of the night favoured his disappearance, and his figure 
« Sir,” rejoined the old man after a moment’s silence, | was soon beyond my sight. 
“I bave no right to feel hurt at what you say. It is) I remained standing on the spot where he had lef 
true, that in many respects I am the child, and she the| me, unwilling to depart, and yet unknowing why | 
grown person—that you have seen already. But wak-| should loiter there. I looked wistfully into the stree 
ing or sleeping, iby night or day, in sickness or health, | »| we had lately quitted, and after a time directed my steps 
she is the one object of my care, and if you knew of how | that way. I passed and repassed the house, and stopped 
much care, you would look on me with different eyes, and listened at the door; all was dark and silent as the 
you would indeed. Ah! it’s a weary life for an old | grave. 
man—a weary, weary life—but there is a great end to} Yet I lingered about, and could not tear myself away, 
gain, and that I keep before me.’ | thinking of all possible harm that might happen to the 
Seeing that he was in astate of excitement and im-| | child—of fires, and robberies, and even murder—and 
patience, I turned to put on an outer coat which I had | feeling as if some evil must ensue if I turned my back 
thrown off on entering the room, purposing to say no| upon the place. The closing of a door or window in 
more. I was surprised to see the child standing pa-| the street, brought me before the curiosity-dealer’s once 
tiently by with a cloak upon her arm, and in her hand a| more; I crossed the road and looked up at the house to 
hat and stick. | assure myself that the noise had not come from there. 
“ Those are not mine, my dear,” said I. No, it was black, cold and lifeless as before. 
“ No,” returned the child, quietly, “ they are grand-| There were few passengers astir: the street was sod 
father’s.” |and dismal, and pretty well my own. A few stragglers 
« But he is not going out to-night.” | from the theatres hurried by, and now and then I turned 
«Oh, yes he is,” said the child, with a smile. aside to avoid some noisy drunkard as he reeled home- 
* And what becomes of you, my pretty one?” | wards; but these interruptions were not frequent, and 
« Me! I stay here, of course. I always do.” }soon ceased. The clock struck one. Still I paced up 
I looked in astonishment towards the old man, but he | and down, promising myself that every time should be 
was, or feigned to be busied in the arrangement of his|the last, and breaking faith with myself on some new 
dress. From him I looked back to the slight, gentle | plea as often as I did so. 
figuré of the child, Alone! In that gloomy place al;| The more I thought of what the old man had said 
the long, dreary night! and of his looks and bearing, the less I could accoun', 
She evinced no consciousness of my surprise, but|for what I had seen and heard. I had a strange mis 
cheerfully helped the old man with his cloak, and when | giving that his nightly absence was for no good purpose. 
he was ready, took a candle to light us out. Finding L had only come to know the fact through the innocence 
that we did not follo as she expected, she looked back | of the child, and though the old man was by at the 
with a smile, and waited for us. The old man showed |time, and saw my undisguised surprise, he had pre 
by his face that he plainly understood the cause of my | ‘served a strange mystery wpon the subject, and offered 
hesitation, but he merely signed ‘o me with an inclina-| no word of explanation. These reflections naturally re 
tion of the head to pass out of the room before him, and | called again more strongly than before bis haggard face 
remained silent. I had no resource but to comply. iis wandering manner, his restless, anxious looks. His 
When we reached the door, the child, setting down |affection for the child might not be inconsistent with 
the candle, turned to say good night, and raised her | villainy of the worst kind; even that very affection was 
face to kiss me. ‘Then she ran to the old man, who | in itself an extraordinary contradiction, or how could he 
folded her in his arms, and bade God bless her. | leave her thes? Disposed as I was to think badly of 
« Sleep soundly, Nell,” he said in a low voice, “ and | him, I never doubted that his love for her was real. | 
angels guard thy bed. Do not forget thy prayers, my | ‘could not admit the thought, remembering what had 
sweet.” |passed between us, and the tone of voice .in which be 
“ No, ingeed,” answered the child fervently, “ they had called her by her name. 
make me feel so happy !” wm. Stop here, of course,” the child had said in answer 
“ That's well; I know they do; they should,” said |to my question, “I always do!’ What could take him 
the old man. “ Bless thee a hundred times. Early in from home by night, and every night? I called up 2! 
the morning I shall be home.” ithe strange tales I had ever heard of dark and secret 
* You'll not ring twice,” returned the child. “ The} | deeds committed in great towns and escaping detection 
bell wakes me, even in the middle of a dream.” | for a long series of years; wild as many of these stories 
With this they separated. The child opened the door | were, T could not find one adapted to this mystery, 
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which only became the more impenetrable in proportion! eyes (luminous in their seductive sweetness) to my 


as I sought to solve it. 


Occupied with such thoughts as these, and a crowd 
of others all tending to the same point, I continued to 


pace the street fur two long hours; at length the rain 
began to descend heavily, and then overpowered by 
fatigue, though no less interested than I had been at first, 
I engaged in the nearest coach and so got home. A 
cheerful fire was blazing on the hearth, the lamp burnt 
brightly, my clock received me with its old familiar 
welcome; every thing was quiet, warm, and cheering, 
and in happy contrast to the gloom and darkness I had 
vitted. 

' But all that night, waking or in my sleep, the same 
thoughts recurred, and the same images retained pos- 
session of my brain. I had ever before me the old dark, 
murky rooms—the gaunt suits of mail with their ghostly 
silent air—the faces all awry, grinning from wood and 


stone—the dust and rust and worm that lives in wood—| 


and alone in the midst of all this lumber and decay and 
ugly age, the beautiful child in her gentle slumber, smil- 
ing througbher light and sunny dreams. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Master Humphrey has been favoured with the follow- 
ing letier, written on strongly-scented paper, and sealed 
in light blue wax, with the representation of two very 
plump doves, interchanging beaks. It does not com- 
mence with any of the usual forms of address, but be- 
gins as is here set forth. 

Bath, Wednesday night. 

Heavens! into what an indiscretion do I suffer my- 
self to be betrayed! To address these faltering lines to 


‘agitated face. “ Can you!” said he, with peculiar 
pec 


| meaning—I felt the gentle pressure of his foot on mine, 

‘our corns throbbed in unison. “ Can you?” he said 

| again, and every lineament of his expressive counte- 

/mance added the words, “resist me?” I murmured 
« No,” and fainted. 

They said when I recovered, it was the weather. J 
said it was the nutmeg in the negus. How little did 
| they suspect the truth! How little did they guess the 
|deep mysterious meaning of that inquiry! He called 
| next morning on his knees—I do not mean to say that 

he actually came in that position to the house-door, but 
| that he went down upon those joints directly after the 
| servant retired. He brought some verses in his hat 
which he said were original, but which I have since 
found were Milton’s. Likewise a little bottle labeled lauda- 
num ; also a pistol and a swordstick. He drew the lat- 
ter, uncorked the former, and clicked the trigger of the 
| pocket fire-arm. He had come, he said, to conquer or 
to die. He did not die. He wrested from me an avow- 
al of my love, and let off the pistol out of .a back win- 
dow, previous to partaking of a slight repast. 

Faithless, inconstant man! How many ages seem 
to have elapsed since his unaccountable and perfidious 
disappearance! Could I still forgive him both that and 
| the borrowed lucre that he promised to pay next week ! 
| Could I spurn him from my feet if he approached in 
| penitence, and with a matrimonial object! Would the 

blandishing enchanter still weave his spells around me, 
or should I burst them all and turn away in coldness! 
| I dare not trust my weakness with the thought. 
My brain isin a whirl again. You know his address, 
bis occupations, his mode of life, are acquainted per- 
haps with his inmost thoughts. You area humane and 





atotal stranger, and that stranger one of a conflicting | philanthropic character—reveal all you know—all ; but 


sex !—and yet I am precipitated into the abyss, and have | especially the street and number of his lodgings. 
| post is departing, the bellman rings—pray Heaven it be 


no power of self-snatchation (forgive me if I coin that 
phrase) from the yawning gulf before me. 

Yes, I am writing to a man, but let me not think of 
that, for madness is in the thought. You will under- 
stand my feelings! Ob, yes! I am sure you will, and 
respect them too, and not depise them—will you! 

let me be calm. That portrait—smiling as once he 
smiled on me—that cane, dangling as I have seen it 





danglé" from his haud, I know not how oft—those legs 
that have glided through my nightly dreams and never | 
stopped to speak—the perfectly gentlemanly though false | 
original—can I be mistaken! oh, no, no. 

Let me be calmer yet; I would be calm as coffins. 
You have published a letter from one whose likeness is en- 
graved, but whose name (and wherefore?) is sufpressed. 
Shall J breathe that name ?* Is it but why ask 
when my heart tells me too truly that it is! 

I would not upbraid him with his treachery, I would 
not remind him of those times when he plighted the 
most eloquent of vows, and procured from me a small | 
pecuniary accommodation—and yet I would see him— | 
see him did I say—Aim—alas! such is woman’s nature. 
For as the poet beautifully says—but you will already 
have anticipated the sentiment. Is it not sweet! ob, 
yes! 

It was in this city (hallowed by the recollection) that 
I met him first, and assuredly if mortal happiness be re- 
corded any where, then those rubbers with their three- 
anu-sixpenny points are scored on tablets of celestial 
brass. He always held an honour—generally two. On 
that eventful night we stood at eight. He raised his 


} 





The 


not the knell of love and hope to BevinDa. 

P. S. Pardon the wanderings of a bad pen and a 
distracted mind. Address to the post-office.—The bell- 
man rendered impatient by delay, is ringing dreadfully 
in the passage. 


P. P. S. I open this to say that the bellman is gone, 
and that you must not expect it till the next post, so 
don’t be surprised when you don’t get it. 


Master Humphrey does not feel himself at liberty to 
furnish his fair correspondent with the address of the 
gentleman in question, but he publishes her letter as a 
public appeal to his faith and gallantry. 


MASTER HUMPHREY'S VISITOR. 


When I am in a thoughtful mood, I often succeed in 
diverting the current of some mournful reflections, by 
conjuring up a number of fanciful associations with the 
objects that surround me, and dwelling upon the scenes 
and characters they suggest. 

I have been led by this hahit to assign to every room 
in my house and every old staring portrait on its walls, a 
separate interest of its own. Thus, I am persuaded that 
a stately dame, terrible to behold in ter rigid modesty, 
who hangs above the chimney-piece of my bed-room, is, 
the former lady of the mansion. In the cou t-yard below 
is a stone face of surpassing ugliness, which | have some- 
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how—in « kind of jealousy, I am afraid—associated | pots, and smiling with unspeakable good humour. Be- 
with ber husband. Above my study, is a little room) fore he was half way up the walk he began to salute me; 
with ivy peeping through the lattice, from which I) then I thought I knew him; but when he came towards 
bring their daughter, a lovely girl of eighteen or nine-| me with his hat in his hand, the sun shining on his bald 
teen years of age, and dutiful in all respects save one, | head, his bland face, his bright spectacles, his fawn- 
that one being her devoted attachment to a young gentle-| coloured tights and his black gaiters—then, my heart 
man on the stairs, whose grandmother (degraded to a| warmed towards him, and I felt quite certain that it was 
disused laundry in the garden) piques herself upon an| Mr. Pickwick. 

old family quarrel, and is the implacable enemy of their) “ My dear sir,” said that gentleman as I rose to receive 
love. With such materials as these, I work out many aj him, “ pray be seated. Pray sit down.—Now, do not 
little drama, whose chief merit is, that I can bring it to a| stand on my account—I insist upon it, really.” With 
happy end at will; I have so many of them on hand,| these words Mr. Pickwick gently pressed me down into 
that if on my return home one of these evenings, [ were | my seat, and taking my hand in his, shook it again and 
to find some bluff old wight of two centuries ago, com- | again with 9 welcome, something of that heartiness and 
fortably seated in my easy chair, and a love lorn damsel! pleasure which the sight of bim awakened, and I made 


vainly appealing to his obdurate heart, and leaning her 
white arm upon my clock itself, I verily believe I should 
only express my surprise that they had kept me waiting 
eo long, and never honoured me with a call before. 

I was, ia such a mood as this, sitting in my garden 


yesterday morning under the shade of a favourite tree, | 


reveling in all the bloom and brightness about me, and 
feeling every sense of hope and enjoyment quenched by 
this most beautiful season of spring, when my medita- 
tions were interrupted hy the unexpecte! appearance of 
my barber at the end of the walk, who I immediately 
saw was coming toward me with a hasty step that beto- 
kened something remarkable. 

My barber is at all times a very brisk, bustling, active 


little man—for he is, as it were, chubby all over, without 


being stout or unwieldy—but yesterday his alacrity was 
so uncommon that it took me by surprise. Nor could I 
fail to observe, when he came up to me, that his gray 
eyes were twinkling in an extraordinary manner, that 
his little red nose was in un unusual glow, that every 
line in his round bright face was twisted and carved into 
an expression of pleased surprise, that his whole coun- 


tenance was radiant with glee. I was still more surprised | 


to see my house-keeper, who usually preserves a very 
staid air, and stands upon her dignity, peeping round the 
hedge at the bottom of the walk, and exchanging nods 
and smiles with the barber who twice or thrice looked 
over his shoulders for that purpose. I could conceive 
no announcement to which these appearances could be 


the prelude, uuless it were that they had married each | 


other that morning. 


I was, consequently, a little disappointed when it only | 


came out that there was a gentleman in the house who 
wished to speak to me. 

“ And who is it?” said I. 

The barber with his face screwed up still tighter than 
before, replied that the gentleman would not send his 
name, but wished to see me. I pondered for a moment, 
wondering who this visitor might be, and I remarked 
that he embraced the opportunity of exchanging another 
nod with the house-keeper, who still lingered in the dis- 
tance, 

* Well!” said I, “ bid the gentleman come here.” 

This seemed to be the consummation of the barber's 
hopes, for he turned sharp round, and actually ran 
away. 4 

Now, my sight is not very good at a distance, and 
therefore when the gentleman first appeared in the walk, 
I was not quite clear whether he was a stranger to me or 
otherwise. He was an elderly gentleman, but came trip- 
ping slong in the pleasantest manner conceivable, avoid- 


| bim sit down beside me. All this time he kept alter. 
nately relaxing my hand, and grasping it again, and sur- 

|veying me through his spectacles with such a beaming 

| countenance as I never beheld. 

| “ You knew me directly!” said Mr. Pickwick.— 

«“ What a pleasure it is to think that you knew me 

| directly !” 

I remarked that I had read his adventures very often, 
and that his features were quite familiar to me from the 
published portraits. As I thought it a good opportunity 
‘of adverting to the circumstance, 1 condoled with him 

upon the various libels on his character which had found 

| their way into print. Mr. Pickwick shook his head, and 
‘for a moment looked very indignant, but smiling again 
directly, added, that no doubt I was acquainted with 
Cervantes’ introduction to the second part of Don Quit- 
ote, and that it fully expressed his sentiments on the 
subject. 

« But now,” said Mr. Pickwick, “don’t you wonder 
how I found you out?” 

“IT will never wonder, and with your good leave, 
never know,” said I, smiling in my turn. “It is enough 
for me that you give me this gratification. I have net 
the least desire that you should tell me by what means | 
have obtained it.” “ You are very kind,” retarned Mr 
Pickwick, shaking me by the hand again, “ you are so 
exactly what I expected! But for what particular pur- 
pose do you think I have sought you out, my dear sir! 
Now, what do you think I have come for?” 

Mr. Pickwick put this question as though he were 
persuaded that it was morally impossible that I could by 
any means divine the deep purpose of his visit, and that 
it must be hidden from all human ken. Therefore, al- 
though I was rejoiced to think that I anticipated his duit, 
| I feigned to be quite ignorant of it, and after a brief con- 

sideration shook my head despairingly. 

“ What should you say,” said Mr. Pickwick, laying 
| the fore-finger of his left hand upon my coat sleeve, and 

looking at me with his head thrown back, and a little one 
side, “ what should you say, if I confessed that after read- 
ing your account of yourself and your little society, I had 
/come here, a humble candidate for one of those empty 
| chairs !” 
“I should say,” I returned, “ that I know of only one 
circumstance which could still further endear that little 
| society to me, and that would be the associating with it 
| my old friend—for you must let me call you so—my old 
friend, Mr. Pickwick.” 
As I made this anewer, every feature of Mr. Pick- 
| wick’s face fused itself into one all-pervading expressio® 
jof delight. After shaking me heartily by both hands 3! 


ing the garden-roller and the borders of the beds with) once, he patted me gently on the back, and then—! 
inimitable dexterity, picking his way among the flower-! well understood why—coloured up to the eyes, and 
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hoped with great earnestness of manner that he had not | see it go, and then draw near again and stand with his 
hurt me. |head on one side to hear it tick: never failing to glance 
If he bad, I would have been content that he should | towards me at intervals of a few seconds each, and nod 
have repeated the offence a hundred times rather than his head with such complacent gratification as I am quite 
suppose so; but as he bad not, I had no difficulty in | unable to describe. His admiration was not confined to 
changing the subject by making an inquiry which had | the clock either, but extended itself to every article in the 
been upon my lips twenty times already. |room, and really when he bad gone through them every 
“You have not told me,” said I, “ any thing about | one, and at last sat himself down in all the six chairs one 
Sam Weller.” ‘after another to try how they felt, I never saw such a 
“Ob! Sam,” replied Mr. Pickwick, “ is the same as picture of good humour and happiness as he presented, 
ever. The same true faithful fellow that he ever was. | from the top of his shining head down to the very last 
What should I tell you about Sam, my dear sir, except | button of his gaiters. 
that he is more indispensable to my happiness and com-| I should have been well pleased, and should have had 
fort every day of my life ?” the utmost enjoyment of his company, if he had remained 
«And Mr, Weller, senior ?” said I. | with me all day, but my favourite, striking the hour, re- 
“Old Mr. Weller,” returned Mr. Pickwick, “is in no minded him that he must take his leave. I could not for- 
respect more altered than Sam, unless it be that he is a | beur telling him once more how glad be had made me, 
little more opinionated than he was formerly, and per- | and we shook hands all the way down stairs. 
haps at times more talkative. He spends a good deal of| | We had no sooner arrived in the hall, than my house- 
his time now in our neighbourhood, and has so consti-| keeper gliding out of her little room, (-he had changed 
tuted himself a part of my body-guard, that when I ask | her gown and cap [ observed,) greeted Mr. Pickwick with 
permission for Sam to have a seat in your kitchen on her best smile and curtsey, and the barber feigning to be 
clock nights (supposing your three friends think me | accidentally passing on his way out, made him a vast 
worthy to fill one of the chairs) Iam afraid I must often | number of bows. When the house-keeper curtseyed, 
include Mr. Weller too.’ |Mr. Pickwick bowed with the utmost politeness, and 
I very readily pledged myself to give both Sam and his | when he bowed the house-keeper curtseyed again; be- 
father a free admission to my house at all hours and sea-|tween the house-keeper and the barber, I should say 
sons, and this point settled, we fell intoa lengthy conver- that Mr. Pickwick faced about and bowed with undimin- 
sation, which was carried on with as little reserve on |ished affability, fifty times at least. 
both sides as if we had been intimate friends from our| I saw him to the door; an omnibus was at the mo- 
youth, and which conveyed to me the comfortable assor- ment passing the corner of the lane, which Mr. Pickwick 
ance that Mr. Pickwick’s buoyancy of spirit, and indeed hailed and ran after with extraordinary nimbleness, 
all his old cheerful characteristics, were wholly unim-| When he had got about half way he turned bis head, 
paired. As he had spoken of the consent of my friends | and seeing that [ was still looking after him and that I 
as being yet in abeyance, I repeatedly assured him that | waved my hand, stopped, evidently irresolute whether to 
his proposal was certain to receive their most joyful sanc- come back and shake bands again, or to go on. The 
tion, and several] times entreated that he would give me | man behind the omnibus shouted, and Mr, Pickwick ran 
leave to introduce him to Jack Redburn and Mr. Miles a little way towards him; then he looked round at me, 
(who were near at hand) without further ceremony. and ran a little way back again, ‘Then there was an- 
To this proposal, however, Mr. Pickwick’s delicacy | other shout, and he turned round once more and ran the 
would by no means allow him to accede, for he urged other way. Afier several of these vibrations, the man 
that his eligibility must be formally discussed, and that | settled the question by taking Mr. Pickwick by the arm 
until this had been done, he could not think of obtruding | and putting bim into the carriage, but bis last action 
himself further. The utmost I could obtain from him | was to let down the window and wave bis hat to me as 
was, a promise that he would attend upon our next night | it drove off. 
of meeting, that I might have the pleasure of presenting | 
him immediately on his election. | I lost no time in opening the parcel Mr. Pickwick 
Mr. Pickwick having with many blushes placed in my | bad left with me. The following were its contents : 
hands a small rol! of paper, which be termed bis “ quali- | 
fications,” put a great many questions to me touching 
my friends, and particularly Jack Redburn, whom he re-| A good many years have passed away since old John 
peatedly termed “a fine fellow,” and th whose favour [| Podgers lived in the town of Windsor, where he was 
could see he was strongly predisposed. When | had | born, and where in course of time he came ‘to be com- 
satisfied him on these points, I took him up into my | | fortably and snugly buried. You may be sure that in 
room that he might make acquaintance with the old | the time of King James the First, Windsor was a very 
chamber which is our ; lace of meeting. | quaint, queer old town, and you may take it upon my 
« And this,” said Mr. Pickwick stopping short, “is the authority that John Podgers was a very quaint, queer 
clock! Dear me! And this is really the old clock ?” lold fellow; consequently be and Windsor fitted each 
I thought he would never have come away from it.— | other to a nicety, and seldom parted company, even for 
After advancing towards it softly, and laying his hand | half a day. 
upon it with as moch respect and as many smiling looks) John Podgers was broad, sturdy, Dutch-built, short, 
as if it were alive, he set himself to consider it in every and a very bard eater, as men of his figure often are. 
possible direction, now mounting on a chair to look at Being a hard sleeper likewise, he divided bis time pretty 
the top, now going down upon his knees to examine the equally between these two recreations, always falling 
bottom, now surveying the sides with his spectacles /asleep when he had done eating, and always taking 
almost touching the case, and now trying to peep between | another turn at the trencher when be had done sleeping, 
it and the wall to get a slight view of the back. Then,|/by which means be grew more corpulent and more 
he would retire a paca or two and look op at the dial to | drowsy every day of his life. Indeed it used to be cur- 
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rently reported that when he sauntered up and down the | 
sunny side of the street before dinner, (as he never failed 
to do in fair weather,) he enjoyed his soundest nap, but 
many held this to be « fiction, as he had several times 
been seen to look after fat oxen on market days, and bad 
even been heard by persons of good credit and reputation 


to chuckle at the sight, and say to himself with great glee | 


« Live beef, live beef!” It was upon this evidence that 
the wisest people in Windsor (beginning with the local 
authorities of course) held that John Podgers was a man 
of strong sound sense—not what is called smart, perhaps, 
and it might be of a rather lazy and apoplectic turn, but 
still a tnan of solid parts, and one who meant much more 
than he cared to show. This impression was confirmed 
by a very dignitied way he had of shaking his bead, and 
imparting at the same time a pendulous motion to his 
double chin; in short be passed for one of those people 
who being plunged into the Thames would make no 
vain efforts to set it atire, but would straightway flop 
down to the bottom with a deal of gravity, and be highly 
respected in consequence by all good men. 

Being well to do in the world, and a peaceful widower 
—having a great appetite, which, as he could aflord to | 
gratify it, was a luxury and no inconvenience; and a 
power of going to sleep, which, as he had no occasion to 
keep awake, was a most enviable faculty—you will 
readily suppose that John Podgers was a happy man. 
But appearances are often deceptive when they least 
seem so; and the truth is, that notwithstanding his ex- 
treme sleeknes:, he was rendered uneasy in bis mind 
and exceedingly uncomlortable by a coustant apprehen- 
sion that beset him night and day. 

You know very well that in those times there flourished 
divers evil old women, who under the name of witches 
spread great disorder through the land, and inflicted 
various dismal tortures upon Christian men: sticking 
pins and needles into them when they least expected it, 
and causing them to walk in the air with their feet up- 
wards, to the great terror of their wives and families, who 
were naturally very much disconcerted when the master 
of the house unexpectedly came home, knocking at the 
dour with his heels, and combing his hair on the scraper, 
These were their commonest pranks, but they every day 
played a hundred others, of which none were less objec- 
tionable and many were much more so, being improper 
besides; the result was that vengeance was denounced 
against all old women, with whom even the king him- 
self had no sympathy, (as he certainly ought to have 
had,) for with his own most gracious hand he penned a 
most gracious consignment of them to everlasting wrath, 
and devised most gracivus means for their confusion and 
slaughter, in virtue whereof scarcely a day passed but 
one witch at least was most graciously hanged, drowned 
or roasted in some part of his dominions. Still the press 
teemed with strange and terrible news, from the north or 
the south, or the east ur the west, relative to witches and 
their unhappy victims, in some corner of the country, 
and the public's hair stood on end to that degrée that it 
lifted its bat off its head, and made its face pale with 
terror. 

You may believe that the little town of Windsor did 
not eseape the genefal contagion. The inhabitants 
boiled a witch on the king's biithday, and sent a bottle of 
the broth to court, with a dutiful address expressive of 
their lovalty. The king being rather frightened by the 
present, piously bestowed it upon the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and returned an answer to the address, 


wherein he gave them golden rules for discovering | 


isleeping or waking he had not a moment's peace. 
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witches, and laid great stress upon certain protecting 
charms, and especially borse-shoes, Immediately the 
towns-people went to work nailing up borse-shoes over 
every door, and so many anxious parents apprenticed 
their children to farriers, to keep them out of harm's 
way, that it became quite a genteel trade, and flourished 
exceedingly. 

In the midst of all this bustle John Podgers ate and 
slept as usual, but shook his head a great deal oftener 
than was his custom, and was observed to look at the 
oxen less, and at the ok women more. He had a little 
shelf put up in bis sitting-room, whereon was displayed 
in a row which grew longer every week, all the witch- 
craft literature of the time; he grew learned in charms 
and exorcisms, hinted at certain questionable females on 
broomsticks whom he had seen from his chamber win- 
dow riding in the air at night, and was in constant terror 
of being bewitched. At length from perpetually dwell- 
ing upon this one idea, which being alone in bis head 
had it all its own way, the fear of witches became the 
single passion of his life. He, who up to that time bad 
never known what it was to dream, began to have visions 
of witches whenever he fell asleep; waking, they were 
incessantly present to his imagination likewise; and 
He 
began to set witch-traps in the highway, and was often 
seen lying in wait sound the corner for hours together, 
to watch their effect. These engines were of simple 


construction, usually consisting of two straws disposed 


io the form of a cross, or a piece of a Bible cover with a 
pinch of salt upon it, but they were infallible, and if an 
old woman chanced to stumble over them (as not unfre- 
quently happened, the chosen spot being a broken and 
stony place) John started from a doze, pounced out up- 
on her, and hung round her neck till assistance arrived, 
when she was immediately carried away and drowned. 
By dint of constantly inveigling old ladies and disposing 
of them in this summary manner, be acquired the repu- 
tation of a great public character, and as he received no 
harm in these pursuits beyond a scratched face or so, he 
came in course of time to be considered witch-proof. 
There was but one person who entertained the least 
doubt of John Podger’s gifts, and that person was his 
own nephew, a wild, roving young fellow of twenty, 
who had been brought up in his uncle’s house and lived 


| there still—that is to say when he was at home, which 


was not as often as might have been. As he was an apt 
scholar, it was he who read aloud every fresh piece of 
strange and terrible intelligence that John Podgers 
bought; and this he always did of an evening in the 
little porch in front of the house, round which the neigh- 
bourhood would flock in crowds to hear dircful news— 
for people like to be frightened, and when they can be 
frightened for nothing, and at another man’s expense, 
they like it all the better. 

One fine midsummer evening, a group of persons 
were gathered in this place listening intently to Will 
Marks, (that was the nephew's name) as with his cap 
very much on one side, his arm coiled slyly round the 
waist of a pretty girl who sat beside him, and bis face 
screwed into a comical expression intended to represent 
extreme gravity, he read—with beaven knows how many 
embellishments of his own—a dismal account of a gen- 
tleman down in Northamptonshire, unter the influence 
of witchcraft, and taken forcible possession of by the 
devil, who was playing bis very self with him. John 
Podgers, in a high sugar loaf hat and short cloak, filled 
the opposite seat, and surveyed the auditory with a look 
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of mingled pride and horror very edifying to see, while 
the hearers, with their heads thrust forward and their! 
mouths open, listened and trembled, and hoped there 
was a great deal more to come. Sometimes Will stopped 
for an instant to look round upon his eager audience, and 
then with a more comical expression of face than before, 
and a settling of himself comfortably, which included a 
squeeze of the young lady before mentioned, he launched 
into some new wonder, surpassing all the others, 

The setting sun shed this last golden rays upon this 
little party, who, absorbed in their present occupation, | 
took no heed of the approach of night, or the glory in| 
which the day went down, when the sound of a horse | 
approaching at a good round trot, invading the silence | 
of the hour, caused the reader to make a sudden stop, 
and the listeners to raise their heads in wonder. Nor! 
was their wonder diminished when a horseman dashed 
up to the porch, and abruptly checking his steed, in- 
quired where one John Podgers dwelt. 

“ Here!” cried a dozen voices, while a dozen hands 
pointed out sturdy John, still basking in the terrors of 
the pamphlet. 

The rider, giving his bridle to one of those who sur- 
rounded him, dismounted, and approached John hat in 
hand, but with great haste. 


| ings with extraordinary anconcern., 
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the manufacture of horse-shoes, must be quite invulner- 
able to the power of witches, and who, he had no doubt, 
from his known reputation for bravery and good nature, 
would readily accept the commission. The farrier 
politely thanked him for his good opinion, which it 
would always be his study to deserve, but added, that 
with great regard to the present little matter, he could 
not think of it on any account, as bis departing on such 


}an errand would certainly occasion the instant death of 


his wife, to whom, as they all knew, he was tenderly at- 
tached. Now, so far from this circumstance being no- 
torious, every body had suspected the reverse, as the 
farrier was in the habit of beating his lady rather more 
than tender husbands usually do; all the married men 
present, however, applauded his resolution with great 
vehemence, and one and al! declared that they would 
stop at home and die if needful (which happily it was 
not) in defence of their lawful partners, 

This burst of enthusiasm over, they began to look as 
by one consent towards Will Marks, who, with his cap 
more on one side than ever, sat watching the proceed- 
He had never been 

heard openly to express his disbelief in witches, but bad 
often cut such jokes at their expense as left it to be in- 
| ferred, publicly stating on several occasions that he con- 


| sidered a broomstick an inconvenient charger, and one 
| especially unsuited to the dignity of the female charac- 
ter, and indulging in other free remarks of the same ten- 
dency, to the great amusement of his wild companions. 
«Of what nature t”’ As they looked at Will, they began to whisper and 
« Witchcraft.” | murmur among themselves, and at length one man cried, 
Witchcraft! Every body looked aghast m the breath-|“ Why don’t you ask Will Marks?” 
less messenger, and the breathless mggcenger looked| As this was what every body had been thinking of, 
equally aghast at every body—except Will Marks, who| they all took up the word, and cried in cencert, « Ah! 
finding himself unobserved, not only squeezed the young | why don’t you ask Will?” 
“lady again, bu: kissed her twice, Surely he must have) “ He don't care,” said the farrier. 
been bewitched himself, or he never could have done it—{| “ Not he,” added another voice in the crowd, 
and the young lady too, or she never would have let| “ He don’t believe in it, you know,” eneered a little 
him. | man with a yellow face and taunting nose and chin, 
“ Witchcraft?” cried Will, drowning the sound of his! whick he thrust out from under the arm of a long man 
last kiss, which was rather a loud one. | before him. 
The messenger turned towards him, and with a frown! « Besides,” said a red-faced gentleman with a graff 
repeated the word more solemnly than before, then told | voice, “ he's a single man.” 
his errand, which was, in brief, that the people of King-| “ That's the point!” said the farrier; and all the 
ston had been greatly terrified for some nights past by| married men murmured, ah! that was it, and they only 
hideous revels, held by witches, beneath the gibbet with-| wished they were single themselves, they woukl show 
in a mile of the town, and related and deposed to by | him what spirit was very soon. 
chance wayfarers who had passed within ear-shot of the} The messenger looked towards Will Marks beseech- 
spot,—that the sound of their voices in their wil orgies! ingly. 
had been plainly heard by many persons—that three old| “It will be a wet night, friend, and my gray nag ‘ts 
women laboured under strong suspicion, and that prece- | tired afler yesterday's work—” 
dents had been consulted and solemn council had—and| Here there was a general titter. 
it was found that to identify the bags, some single per-| “ But,” resumed Will, looking about him with a 
eon must watch upon the spot alone—that no single) smile, “ if nobody else puts in a better claim to go for 
person had the courage to perform the task—and that/ the credit of the town, | am your man, and I would be 
he had been despatched express to solicit John Podgers| if I had to go afoot. In five minutes I shall be in the 
to undertake it that very night, as being a man of great| saddle, unless I am depriving any worthy gentleman 
renown, who bore a charmed life, and was proof against| here of the honour of the adventure, which I wouldn’t 
unholy spells. | do for the world,” 
John received this communication with much com-| But here arose a double difficulty, for not only did 
posure, and said in a few words, that it would have! John Podgers combat the resolution with all the words 


“ Whence come ye?” said Jobn. 
“ From Kingston, master.” 

« And wherefore t” 

“On most pressing business.” 


” 


afforded him inexpressible pleasure to do the Kingston 
people so slight a service, if it were not for his unfor- 
tunate propensity to fall asleep, which no man regretted 
more than himself upon the present occasion, but whrich 
quite settled the question, Neverthcless, he said, there 
was a gentleman present (and here he looked very hard 
at a tall farrier) who having been engaged all his life in 


he had, which were not many, but the young lady com- 
| bated it too with all the tears she had, which were very 
|many indeed. Will, however, being inflexible, parried 
his uncle's ebjections with a joke, and coaxed the young 
lady into a smile in three short whispers. As it was 
plain that he would go and set his mind upon it, John 
| Podgers offered him a few first-rate charms out of his 
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own pocket, which he dutifully declined to accept, and | 
the young lady gave him a kiss which he also returned. | 

“ You see what a rare thing it is to be married,” said | 
Will, “ and how careful and considerate all these hus- | 
bands are. There's not a man among them but his heart | 
is leaping to forestal me in this adventure, and yet his 
strong sense of duty keeps him back. The husbands in| 
this one little town are a pattern to the world, and so| 
must the wives be too, for that matter, or they could! 
never boast half the influence they have !” 

Waiting for no reply to this sarcasm, he snapped his 
fingers and withdrew into the house, and thence into the| 
stable, while some busied themselves in refreshing the 
messenger, and others in baiting his steed. In less than 
the specified time, he returned by another way, with a| 
good cloak hanging over his arm, a good sword girded | 
by his side, ard leading his good horse caparisoned for 
the journey. 

« Now,” said Will, leaping into the saddle at a bound, | 
“up and away. Upon your mettle, friend, and push on. | 
Good night!” 

He kissed his band to the girl, nodded to his drowsy 
uncle, waved his cap to the rest—and off they flew pell- 
mell as if all the witches in England were in their 
horses’ legs. ‘They were out of sight in a minute. 

The men who were left behind shook their heads 
doubtfully, stroked their chins and shook their heads 
again. ‘The farrier said that certainly Will Marks was 
a good horseman, nobody should ever say he denied 
that, but he was rash, very rash, and there was no tell- 
ing what the end of it might be—what did he go for, 
that was what he wanted to know! He wished the 
young fellow no harm, but why did he go? Every body 
echoed these words, and shook their heads again, having 
done which they wished John Podgers good night, and 
straggled hoine to bed. 

The Kingston people were in their first sleep, when 
Will Marks and his conductor rode through the town 
and up to the door of a house, where sundry grave func- 
tionaries were assembled, anxiously awaiting the arrival 
of the renowned Podgers. They were a little disap- 
pointed to find a gay young mao in bis place; but they 
put the best face upon the matter, and gave him full in- 
structions how bo conceal himself behind the gibbet, and 
watch and listen to the witches, and how at a certain 
time he was to burst forth and cot and slash among 
them vigorously, so that the suspected parties might be 
found bleeding in their beds next day, and thoroughly 
confounded. They gave him a great quantity of whole- 
some advice, besides, and—what was more to the pur- 
pose with Will—a good supper. All these things be- 
ing done, and midnight nearly come, they sallied forth 
to show him théspot where he was to keep his dreary 
vigil. 

The night was by this time dark and threatening. 
There was a rumbling of distant thander, and a low 
sighing of wind among the trees, which was very dismal. 
The potentates of the town kept so uncommonly close to 
Will that they trod upon bis toes, or stumbled against 
his ankles, or nearly tripped up his heels at every step 
he took ; and besideg these annoyances, their teeth chat- 
tered so with fear that he seemed to be accompanied by 
a dirge of castanets. 

At last they made a halt at the opening of a lonely, 
desolate space, and pointing to a black object at some 
distance, asked Will if he saw that yonder. 

« Yes,” he replied. “ What then?” 

Informing him abruptly that it was the gibbet where 
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he was to watch, they wished him good night in an ex- 
tremely friendly manner, and ran back as fast as their 
feet would carry them. 

Will walked boldly to the gibbet, and glancing upward 
when he came under it, saw—certainly with satisfaction 
—that it was empty, and that nothing dangled from the 
top but some iron chains, which swong mournfully to 
and fro as they were moved by the breeze, After a 
careful survey of every quarter, he determined to take 
his station with his face towards the town; both because 
that would place him with his back to the wind, and be- 
cause if any trick or surprise were attempted, it would 
probably come from that direction in the first instance. 
Having taken these precautions, he wrapped his cloak 
about him so that it left the handle of his sword free, 
and ready to his hand, and leaning against the gallows- 
tree, with his cap not quite so much on one side as it 
had been before, took up his position for the night. 


SECOND CHAPTER OF MR, PICK WICK’S TALE. 


We left Will Marks leaning under the gibbet, with 
his face towards the town, scanning the distance with a 
keen eye which sought to pierce the darkness, and catch 


the earliest glimpse of any person or persons that might 


approach towards him. But all was quiet, and, save the 
howling of the wind as it swept across the heath in gusts, 
and the creaking of the chains that dangled above his 
head, there was no sound to break the sullen stilness of 
the night. Afier half an hour or so, this monotony be- 
came more disconcerting to Will than the most furious 
uproar woul ve been, and he heartily wished for some 
one antagonist with whom he might have a fair stand-up 
fight, if it were only to warm himself. 

Truth to tell, it was a bitter wind, and seemed to blow 
to the very beart of a man whose blood, heated but now 
with rapid riding, was more sensitive to the chilling 
blast. Will was a daring fellow, and cared not @ jot for 
hard knocks or sharp blades, but he could not persuade 
himself to move or walk about, having just that vague 
expectation of a sudden assault which made it a comfort- 
able thing to have something at bis back, even though 
that something were a gallows-tree. He had no great 
faith in the superstitions of the age, still such of them as 
occurred to him did not serve to lighten the time or ren- 
der bis situation the more endurable. He remembered 
how witches were said to repair at the ghostly hour to 
church-yards and gibbets, and such like dismal spots, to 
pluck the bleeding mandrake, or scrape the flesh from 
dead men’s bones, as choice ingredients for their spells ; 
how, stealing by night to lonely places, they dug graves 
with their finger-nails, or annointed themselves before 
riding in the air, with a delicate pomatum made of the 
fat of infants newly boiled. ‘These, and many other 
fabled practices of a no Jess agreeable nature, and all 
having some reference to the circumstances in which he 
was placed, passed and repassed in quick succession 
through the mind of Will Marks, and adding a shadowy 
dread to that distrast and watchfulness which his situa- 
tion inspired, rendered it upon the whole sufficiently un- 
comfortable. As he had foreseen, too, the rain began to 
descend heavily, and driving before the wind in a thick 
mist, obscured even those few objects which the darkness 
of the night had before imperfectly revealed. 

“ Look!” shrieked a voice, “ Great Heaven, it has fallen 
| down, and stands erect as if it lived!” 
| The speaker was close behind him—ibe voice was 
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almost at his ear. Will threw off his cloak, drew his 
sword, and darting swiftly round, seized a woman by the 
wrist, who, recoiling from him with a dreadful shriek, 
fell struggling upon her knees. Another woman, clad 
like her whom he had grasped, in mourning garments, 
stood rooted to the spot on which they were, gazing upon 
his face with wild and glaring eyes that quite appalled 
him. 

“Say,” cried Will, when they had confronted each 
other thus for some time, “ what are ye!” 

“Say what are you,” returned the woman, “ who 
trouble even this obscene resting-place of the dead, and 
strip the gibbet of its honored burden! Where is the 
body ?” 

He looked in wonder and affright from the woman who 
questioned him, to the other whose arm be clutched. 

“ Where is the body?” repeated his questioner, more 
firmly than before; “ you wear no livery which marks 
you for the hireling of the government. You are no 
friend to us, or [ should recognise you; for the friends of 
such as we are fewin number. What are you then, and 
wherefore are you here?” 

“Tam no foe to the distressed and helpless,” said Will. 
“Are ye among that number! ye should be by your 
looks.” 

« We are!’ was the answer. 

“It is ye who have been wailing and weeping here, 
under cover of the night?” said Will. 

« It is,” replied the woman, sternly, and pointing, as 
she spoke, towards her companion, “sbe mourns a hus- 
band, and Iabrother. Even the bloody law that wreaks 
its vengeance on the dead, does not make that a crime; 
and if it did, *twould be alike to us who are past its fear 
or favour.” ; 


Will glanced at the two females, and could barely dis- 
cern that the one whom he addressed was much the 
elder, and that the other was young and of a slight figure. 
Both were deadly pale, their garments wet and torn, 
their hair disbevelled and streaming in the wind, them- 
selves bowed down with grief and misery; their whole 


appearance most dejected, wretched, and forlorn. A 
sight so different from any he had expected to encounter, 
touched him to the quick, and all idea of any thing but 
their pitiable condition, vanished before it. 

“IT am a rough, blunt yeoman,” said Will; “ why I 
came here ie told in a word; you have been overheard 
at a distance in the silence of the night, and I have un- 
dertaken a watch for hags or spirits. I came here ex- 
pecting an adventure, and prepared to go through with 
any. If there be aught that I can do to help or aid you, 
name it, and on the faith of a man who can be secret and 
trusty, I will stand by you to the death.” # 

“ How comes this gibbet to be empty!” asked the 
elder female. 

“I swear to you,” replied Will, « that I know as little 
as yourself. But this I know, that when I came here 
an hour ago, or so, it was as it is now ; and if, as I gather 
from your question, it was not so last night, sure I am 
that it has been secretly disturbed without the knowledge 
of the folks in yonder town. Bethink you, therefore, 
whether you may have no friends in league with you, or 
with him on whom the law has done its worst, by whom 
these sad remains have been removed for burial.” 

The women spoke together, and Will retired a pace 
or two while they conversed apart. He could hear them 
sob and moan, and saw that they wrung their hands in 
fruitless agony. He could make out little that they said, 
but between whiles he gathered enongh to assure him 
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that bis suggestion was not very wide of the mark, and 
that they not only suspected by whom the body had been 
remove‘, but also whither it had been conveyed. When 
they had been in conversation a long time, they turned 
towards him once more. This time the younger female 
spoke. 

“ You have offered us your help?” 

“T have.” 

“And given a pledge that you are still willing to re- 
deem !” 

“Yes. So farasI may, keeping all plots and con- 
spiracies at arm’s length.” 

“ Follow us, friend.” 

Will, whose self-possession was now quite restored, 
needed no second bidding, but with his drawn sword in 
his hand, and his cloak so muffled over his left arm as to 
serve for a kind of shield without offering any impedi- 
ment to its free action, suffered them to lead the way. 
Through mud and mire, and wind and rain, they walked 
in silence a full mile. At length they turned into a dark 
lane, where, suddenly starting out from beneath some 
trees where he had taken shelter, a man appeared having 
in his charge three saddled horses. One of these (his 
own apparently) in obedience to a whisper from the wo- 
men, he consigned to Will, who, seeing that they mount- 
ed, mounted also, Then, without a word spoken, they 
rode on together, leaving the attendant behind. 

They made no halt nor slackened their pace until they 
arrived near Putney. Ata large wooden house which 
stood apart from any other, they alighted, and giving 
their horses to one who was already waiting, passed in 
by a side door, and so up some narrow creaking stairs 
into a small panneled chamber, where Will was left 
alone. He had not been here very long, when the door 
was softly opened, and there entered to him a cavalier 
whose face was concealed beneath a black mask. 

Will stood upon his guard, and scrutinised this figure 
from head to foot. The form was that of a man pretty 
far advanced in life, but of a firm and stately carriage. 
His dress was of a rich and costly kind, but so soiled and 
disordered that it was scarcely to be recognised for one 
of those gorgeous suits which the expensive taste and 
fashion of the time prescribed for men of any rank or 
station. He was booted and spurred, and bore about him 
even as many tokens of the state of the roads as Will 
himself. All this he noted while the eyes behind the 
mask regarded him with equal attention. This survey 
over, the cavalier broke silence. 

« Thou’rt young and bold, and would’st be richer than 
thou art?” 

“The two first I am,” returned Will. “The last I 
have scarcely thought of. But be itso. Say that I would 
be richer than I am; what then?” 

«“ The way lies before thee now,” replied the mask. 

«“ Show it me.” 

« First let me inform thee, that thou wert brought here 
to-night lest thou should’st too soon have told thy tale to 
those who placed thee on the watch.” 

“I thought as much when [ followed,” said Will. 
« But I am no blab, not I.” 

« Good,” returned the mask. “ Now listen.—He who 
was to have executed the enterprise of burying that body, 
which as thou hast suspected was taken down to-night, 
has left us in our need.” 

Will nodded, and thought within himself that if the 
mask were to attempt to play any tricks, the first eyelet- 
hole on the left-hand side of his doublet, counting from 
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the buttons up the front, would be a very good place in 
which to pink him neatly. 

« Thou art here, and the emergency is desperate. I 
propose this task to thee. Convey the body (now coffined 
in this house) by means that I shall show, to the church 
of Saint Dunstan, in London, to-morrow-night, and thy 
service sball be richly paid. Thou’rt about to ask whose 
corpse it is.—Seek not to know. I warn thee, seek not 
to know. Felons hang in chains on every moor and 
heath. Believe as others do, that this was one, and ask 
no further. The murders of state policy, its victims or 
avengers, had best remain unknown to such as thee.” 

“The mystery of this service,” said Will, « bespeaks 
its danger. What is the reward?” 

“One hundred golden unities,” replied the cavalier. 
«“ The danger to one who cannot be recognised as the 
friend of a fallen cause is not great, but there is some 
hazard to be run. Decide between that’ and the re- 
ward.” 

« What if I refuse ?” said Will. 

“ Depart in peace, in God's name,” returned the mask, 
in a melancholy tone, “ and keep our secret: remember- 
ing that those who brought thee here were crushed and 
stricken women, and that those who bade thee go free 
could have had thy life with one word, and no man the 
wiser.” 

Men were readier to undertake desperate adventures 
in those times, than they are now. In this case the 
temptation was grea!, and the punishment even in case 
of detection was not likely to be very severe, as Will 
came of a loyal stock, and his ancle was in good repute, 
and a passable tale to account for his possession of the 
body and his ignorance of the identity, might be easily 
devised. ‘The cavalier explained that a covered cart had 
been prepared for the purpose; that the time of depar- 
ture could be arranged so that he should reach London 
Bridge, at dusk, and proceed through the city after the 
day had closed in; that people would be ready at his 
journey’s end to place the coffin in a vault withouta 
minute's delay; that officious inquirers in the streets 
would be easily repelled by the tale that he was carrying 
for interment the corpse ef one who had died of the 
plague; and in short showed him every reason why he 
should succeed and none why he should fail, After a 
time they were joined by another gentleman, masked like 
the first, who added new arguments to those which had 
been already urged; the wretched wife too added her 
tears and prayers to their calmer representations; and in 
the end Will, moved by compassion and good-nature, by 


a love of the marveljous, by a mischievous anticipation | 
of the terrors of the Kingston people, when he should be | 


missing next day, and finally by the prospect of gain, took 
upon himself the task, and devoted all his energies to its 
successful execution. 

The following night, when it was quite dark, the hol- 
low echoes of old London bridge responded to the rumb- 
ling of the cart which contained the ghastly load, the 
object of Will Marks’s care. Sufficiently disguised to 
attract no attention by his garb, Will walked at the 
horse’s head, as unconcerned as a man could be who 
was sensible that he had now arrived at the most dan- 
gerous part of hié undertaking, but full of boldness and 
confidence. 

It was now eight o'clock. After nine, none could 
walk the streets without danger of their lives; and even 
at this hour, robberies and murder were of no ancommon 
occurrence. 
the low wooden arches thrown across the way were like 


The shops upon the bridge were all closed; | 
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|so many black pits, in every one of which ill-favoured 
| fellows lurked in knots of three or-four; some standing 
upright egainst the wall lying in wait, others skulking in 
gate-ways and thrusting out their uncombed heads and 
scowling eyes, others crossing and recrossing and con- 
stantly jostling both horse and man to provoke a quarrel, 
others stealing away and summoning their companions 
in alow whist'e. Once, even in that short passage, there 
was the noise of scuffling and the clash of swords behin« 
bim; bot Will, who knew the city and its ways, kept 
straight on and scarcely turned his head. 

The streets being unpaved, the rain of the night before 
had converted them into a perfect quagmire, which the 
splashing water-spouts from the gables, and the filth and 
offal cast from the different houses, swelled in no smal! 
degree. These odious matters being left to putrefy in the 
close and heavy air, emitted an unsupportable stench, to 
which every court and passage poured forth a contribu- 
tion of its own. Many parts even of the main streets, 
with their projecting stories tottering overhead and nearly 
shutting out the sky, were more like huge chimneys than 
open ways, At the corners of some of these, great bon- 
fires were burning to prevent infection from the plague, 
of which it was rumored that some citizens had lately 
died; and few, who availing themselves of the light thus 
afforded, paused for a moment to look around them, 
would have been disposed to doubt the existence of the 
disease or wonder at its dreadful visitations. 

But it was not in such scenes as these, or even in the 
deep and miry road, that Will Marks found the chief 
obstacles to his progress. There were kites and ravens 
feeding in the streets (the only scavengers the city kept) 
who scented what he carried, followed the cart or futter- 
ed on its top, and croaked their knowledge of its burden 
and their ravenous appetite for prey. There were dis- 
tant fires, where the poor wood and plaster tenements 
wasted fiercely, and whither crowds made their way, 
clamouring eagerly for plunder, beating down all who 
came within their reach, and yelling like devils set loose. 
There were single-handed men flying from bands of rul- 
fians, who pursued them with naked weapons, and hunt- 
ed them savagely; there were drunk desperate robbers 
issuing from their dens, and staggering through the open 
streets where no man dared molest them; there were 
vagabond servitors returning from the Bear Garden, where 
had been good sport that day, dragging after them their 
torn and bleeding dogs, or leaving them to die or rot 
open the road. Nothing was abroad bot cruelty, vio- 
lence, and disorder, 

Many were the interruptions which Will Marks en- 
countered from these stragglers, and many the narrow 
| escapes he made. Now some stout bully would take bis 
seat upon the cart, insisting to be driven to his own 

home; and now two or three men would come down 
upon him together, and demand that on the peril of his 
life he showed them what he had inside. Then a party 
of the city watch upon their rounds would draw across 
the road, and not satisfied with his tale, question bim 
closely, and revenge themselves by a little cuffing and 
hustling for maltreatment sustained at other hands that 
night. All these assailants had to be rebutted, some by 
fair words, some by foul, and some by blows. But Will 


| Marks was not the man to be stopped or turned back 


now he had penetrated so far, and though he got on slow- 


| ly, still he made his way down Fleet-street, and reached 


the church at last. 
As had been forewarned, all was in readiness. Di- 
rectly he stopped, the coffin was removed by four men, 
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who appeared so suddenly, that they seemed to have 
started from the earth. A fifth mounted the cart, and 
scarcely allowing Will time to snatch from it a little 
bundle containing such of his own clothes as he had 
thrown off on as.uming bis disguise, drove briskly away. 
Will never saw cart or man again. 

He followed the body into the church, and it was well 
he lost no time in doing so, for the door was immediately 
closed. There was no light in the building save that 
which came from a couple of torches borne by two men, 
in cloaks, who stood upon the brink of a vault. Each 
supported a female figure, and all observed a profound 
silence. 

By this dim and solemn glare, which made Will feel 
as though light itself were dead, aud its tomb the dreary 
arches that frowned above, they placed the coffin in the 
vault, with uncovered heads, and closed it up. One of 
the torch-bearers then turned to Will, and stretched forth 
his hand, in which was a purse of gold. Something told 
him directly that those were the same eyes he had seen 
beneath the mask, 

« Take it,” said the cavalier, in a low voice, “and be 
happy. Though these have been hasty obsequies, and 
no priest has blessed the work, there will not be the less 
peace with thee hereafter, for having laid his bones beside 
those of his little children. Keep thy own counsel, for 
thy sake no less than ours, and God be with thee!” 

« The blessing of a widowed mother on thy head, good 
friend!" cried the younger lady, through her tears; “the 
blessing of one who has now no hope or rest but in this 
grave !” 

Will stood with the purse in bis hand, and involun- 
tarily made a gesture as though he would return it; for, 
though a thoughtless fellow, he was of a frank and 
generous nature. But the two gentlemen extinguishing 
their torches, cautioned him to be gone, as their common 
safety would be endangered by a longer delay ; and at 
the same time their retreating footsteps sounded through 
the church. He turned, therefore, towards the point at 
which he had entered, and seeing by a faint gleam in the 
distance that the door was again partially open, groped 
his way towards it, and so passed into the street. 

Meantime the local authorities of Kingston had kept 
watch and ward all the previous night, fancying every 
now and then that dismal shrieks were borne towards 
them on the wind, and frequently winking to each other, 
aod drawing closer to the fire as they drank the health 
of the lonely sentinel, upon whom a clerical gentlemen 
present was especially severe by reason of his levity and 
youthful folly. T’wo or three of the gravest in com- 
pany, who were of a theological turn, propounded to him 
the question whether such a character was ng but poorly 
armed for single combat with the devil, and whether he 
himself would not have been a stronger opponent; but 
tbe clerical gentleman, sharply reproving them for their 
presumption in discussing such questions, clearly showed 
that a fiter champion than Will could scarcely have 
been selected, not only for that being a child of Satan, be 
was the less likely to be alarmed by the appearance of 
his own father, but because Satan himself would be at 
ease in such company, and would not scruple to kick up 
his heels to an extent which it was quite certain he would 
never venture before clerical eyes, under whose influence 
(as was notorious) he became quite a tame and milk-and- 
water character, 

But when next morning arrived, and with it no Will 
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|) gone and the gibbet empty, matters grew serious indeed. 

The day passing away and no news arriving, and the 
|night going on also without any intelligence, the thing 
| grew more tremendous still ; in short, the neighbourhood 
| worked itself up to such a comfortable pitch of mystery 
jand horror, that it is a great question whether the gene- 
| ral feeling was not one of excessive disappointment when, 
vn the second morning, Will Marks returned. 

However this may be, back Will came in a very cool 
and collected state, and appearing not to trouble himself 
much about any body except old John Podgers, who, 

| having been sent for, was sitting in the Town Hall, cry- 
ing slowly and dozing between whiles. Having embraced 
his uncle, and assured him of his salety, Will mounted 
on a table and told his story to the crowd. 
And surely they would have been the most unreason- 
able crowd that ever assembled together, if they had been 
in the least respect disappointed with the tale he told 
them, for besides describing the Witches’ Dance to the 
minutest motion of their legs, and performing it in cha- 
racter on the table, with the assistance of a broomstick, 
| he related bow they carried off the body in a copper caul- 
| dron, and so bewitched him that he lost his senses until 
| be found himself lying under a hedge at least ten miles 
| off, whence he had straightway returned, as they then 
The story gained such universal applause that 
lit svon afterwards brought down express from London, 
lthe great witch-finder of the age, the heaven-born Hop- 
line, who, having examined Will closely on several 
points, pronounced it the most extraordinary and the best 
accredited witch story ever known, under which title it 
| was published at the Three-Bibles, on Loudon bridge, in 
small quarto, with a view of the cauldron, from an origi- 
val drawing, and a portrait of the clerical gentleman as 


beheld. 


On one point, Will was particularly careful, and that 
was, to describe, for the witches he had seen, three impos- 
sible old females whose likenesses never were or will be, 
Thus he saved the lives of the suspected parties, and of 
her old women who were dragged betore him to be 
| identified. 


ly 

7 sat by the fire, 
| 

| 


jall ot 
| ‘This circumstance occasioned John Podgers much 
i grief and sorrow, until happening one day to cast his 
eyes upon his bousekeeper, and observing her to be plain- 
ly afflicted with rheumatism, he procured her to be burnt 
| as an vodoulted witch. For this service to the state, 
ihe was immediately knighted, and became trom that time 
Sir John Podgers. 

Will Marks never gained any clue to the mystery in 
which he had been an actor, nor did any inscription in 
|} the church, which he often visited afterwards, nor any of 
the limited inquiries that he dared to make, yield him 
As he kept his own secrets, be was 


| the least assistance, 
In 


| compelled to spend his gold discreetly and sparingly. 
|course of time, he married the young lady of whom I 
|have already told you, whose maiden name is not re- 
}corded, with whom he led a prosperous and happy life, 

Years and years after this adventure it was his wont to 


'/ tell her upon a stormy night, that it was a great comfort 


|to him to think that those bones, to whomsoever they 
|might once have belonged, were not bleaching in the 
ltroubled air, but were mouldering away, with the dust of 
| their own kith and kndred, in a quiet grave. 


As we were going up stairs, Mr. Pickwick put on his 
spectacles which he had held in his bani hitherto; ar- 


Marks, and when a strong party repairing to the spot, as | ranged his neckerchief, smoothed down his waistcoat, 
a strong party ventured to do in broad day, found Will - made many other little preparations of that kind 
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which en are accustomed to be mindful of, when they 
are goi.g among strangers for the first time, and are 
anxious to impress them pleasantly. Seeing that I 
smiled, he smiled too, and said that if it had occurred 
to him beiore he left home, he would certainly bave pre- 
sented himself in pumps and silk stockings. 

“1 would indeed, my dear sir,” he said very seriously ; 
“IT would have shown my respect for the society, by 
laying aside my gaiters.” 

“ You may rest assured,” said I, “ that they would 
have regretted your doing sv, very much, for they are 
quite attached to them.” 

“No, really!” cried Mr. Pickwick with manifest 
pleasure. “ Do you think they care about my gaiters! 
Do you seriously think that they identify me at all with 
my gaiters ?”’ 

“I om sure, they do,” I replied. 

« Well now,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ that is one of the 
most charming and agreeable circumstances that could 
possibly have occurred to me!” 

I should not have written down this short conversa- 
tion, but that it developed a slight point in Mr. Pick- 
wick’s character, with which I was not previously ac- 
quainted. He has a secret pride in his legs. The man- 
ner in which he spoke, and the accompanying glance 
he bestowed upon his tights, convince me that Mr. 
Pickwick regards his legs with much innocent vanity. 

« But here are our friends,” said 1, opening the door 
and taking his arm in mine; “ let them speak for them- 
selves. Gentlemen, I present to you Mr. Pickwick.” 

Mr. Pickwick and I must have been a good contrast 


just then. I leaning quietly on my crutch-stick with 


something of a care-worn, patient air; be having hold 


of my arm, and bowing in every direction with the most 
elastic politeness, and an expression of face whose 
sprightly. cheerfulness and good humour, knew no 
bounds. The difference between us must have been 
more striking yet as we advanced towards the table, 
and the amiable gentleman, adapting his jocund steps 
to my poor tread, had his attention divided between 
treating my iotirmities with the utmost consideration, and 
affecting to be wholly urconscious that I required any. 

1 had made him personally known to each of my 
friends in turn. First, to the deaf gentlemen, whom he 
regarded with much interest, and accosted with great 
frankness and cordiality. He had evidently some vague 
idea, at the moment, that my friend being deaf must be 
dumb also; for when the latter opened his lips to ex- 
press the pleasure it afforded him to know a gentleman 
of whom he had heard so much, Mr. Pickwick was so 
extremely disconcerted that I was obliged to step in to 
his relief. 

His meeting with Jack Redburn was quite a treat to 
see. Mr. Pickwick smiled, and shook hands, and looked 
at him through his spectacles, and under them, and over 
them, and nodded his head approvingly, and then nod- 
ded to me, as much aos to say, “ this is just the man; 
you were qoite right,” and then turned to Jack and said a 
few hearty words, and then did and said every thing over 
again with unimpaired vivacity. As to Jack bimselt, he 
was quite as much delighted with Mr. Pickwick, as Mr 
Pickwick coulg possibly be with him. Two people 
never can have met together since the world began, who 
exchanged a warmer or more enthusiastic greeting. 

It was amusing to observe the difference between this 
encounter, and that which succeeded, between Mr, Pick- 
wick and Mr. Miles. It was clear that the latter gentieman 
viewed our new measber as a kind of rival in the allections 
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of Jack Redburn, and besides this, he had more then once 
hinted to me, that he did consider that some of his exploits 
were unbecoming a gentleman of his years and gravity. 
Over and above these grounds of distrust, it is one of his 
fixed opinions that the law cannot possibly do any thing 
wrong; he therefore looks upon Mr. Pickwick as one 
who has justly suffered in purse and peace for a breach 
of his plighted faith to an unprotected female, and holds 
that he is called upon to regard bim with some suspi- 
cion on that account. These causes led to a rather cold 
and formal reception; which Mr. Pickwick acknow- 
ledged with the saine stateliness and intense politeness 
as was displayed on the other side. Indeed, he as- 
eumed an air of such majestic defiance, that I was 
fearful he might break out into some solemn protest or 
declaration, and therefore inducted him igto his chair 


| without a moment's delay. 


This piece of generalship was perfectly successful, 
The instant he took his seat, Mr. Pickwick surveyed us 
all with a most benevolent aspect, and was taken with a 
fit of swiling full five minutes long. His interest in 
our ceremonies was immense. ‘They are not very nu- 
merous or complicated, and a description of them may 
be comprised in very few words. As our transactions 
have already been, and must necessarily continue to be, 
more or less anticipated by being presented in these 
peges at different times and under various forms, they 
do not require a detailed account. 

Our first proceeding when we are assembled, is, to shake 
hands all round, and greet each other with cheerful and 
pleasant looks. Remembering that we assemble, not 
only for the promotion cf our own happiness, but with 
the view of adding something to the common stock, an 
air of langour or indiflerence in any member of our body 
would be regarded by the others as a kind of treason. 
We have never had an offender in this respect; but if 
we had, there is no doubt that he would be taken to 
task pretty severely. 

Our salutation over, the venerable piece of antiquity 
from which we take our name is wound up in silence. 
This ceremony is always performed by Master Hum- 
phrey himself, (in treating of the club, I may be per- 
mitted to assume the historical style, and speak of my- 
self in the third person,) who mounts upon a chair for 
the purpose, armed with a large key. While it is in 
progress, Jack Redburn is required to keep at the further 
end of the room under the guardianship of Mr. Miles, 
for be is known to entertain certain aspiring and unbal- 
lowed thoughts connected with the clock, and has even 
gone so far as to state that if he might take the works 
out for a day or two, be thinks, he could improve them. 

We pardon him his presumption in consideration of 
his good intentions, and his keeping this respectful dis- 
tance, which last penalty is insisted on, lest by secretly 
wounding the object of our regard in some tender point, 
in the ardor of his zeal for its improvement, he should 
fill us all with dismay and consternation. 

This tegulation afforded Mr. Pickwick the highest de- 
light, and seemed, if possible, to exalt Jack in his good 
opinion, 

The next ceremony is the opening of the clock-case 
(of which Master Humphrey has likewise the key,) the 
taking from it as many papers as will furnish forth our 
evening's entertainment, and arranging in the recess 
such new contributions as have been provided since our 
last mecting. This is always done with peculiar so- 
lemnity. The deaf gentleman then fills and lights bis 
pipe, and we once more take our seats round the table 
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before mentioned, Master Humphrey acting as president | 
—if we can be said to have any president, where all are 
on the same social footing—and our friend Jack as secre- 
tary. Our preliminaries being now concluded, we fall 
into any train of conversation that happens to suggest 
itself, or proceed immediately to one of our readings. 
In the latter case, the paper selected is consigned to 
Master Humphrey, who flattens it carefully on the table 
and makes dog’s ears in the corner of every page, ready for 
turning over easily ; Jack Redburn trims the lamp with a 
small machine of his own invention which usually puts 
it out; Mr. Miles looks on with great approval notwith- 
standing; the deaf gentleman draws in his chair, so that 
he can follow the words on the paper or on Master 
Humphrey’s lips, as he pleases; and Master Humphrey 
himself, looking round with mighty gratification and 
glancing up at his old clock, begins to read aloud. 

Mr. Pickwick’s face, while his tale was being read, 
would have attracted the attention of the dullest man 
alive. The complacent motion of his head and fore- 
finger as he gently beat time and corrected the air with 
the imaginary punctuation, the smile that mantled on 
his features at every jocose passage, and the sly look he 
stole around to observe its effect, the calm manner in 
wiich he shut his eyes and listened when there was 
some little piece of description, the changing expres- 
sion with which he acted the dialogue to himself, his 
agony that the deaf gentleman should know whiat it 
was all about, and his extraordinary anxiety to correct 
the reader when he hesitated ata word in the manu- 
script or substituted a wrong one, were alike worthy of 
remark. And when at last, after endeavouring to com- 
municate with the deaf gentleman by means of the fin- 
ger alphabet, with which he constructed such words as 
are unknown in any civilized or savage language, he 
took up a slate and wrote in large text, one word in a 
line, the question, “ How—do—you—like it ?’—when 
he did this, and handing it over the table, awaited the 
reply, with a countenance only brightened and improved 
by his great excitement, even Mr. Miles relaxed, and 
could not forbear looking at him for the moment with 
interest and favour. 

“Tt has occurred to me,” said the deaf gentleman, 
who had watched Mr. Pickwick and every body else 
with silent satisfaction, “it has occurred to me,” said the 
deaf gentleman, taking his pipe from his lips, “ that now 
is our time for filling our only empty chair.” 

As our conversation bad naturally turned upon our 
vacant seat, we lent a willing ear to the remark, and 
looked at our old friend inquiringly. 

« I feel sure,” said he, “ that Mr. Pickwick must be 
acquainted with somebody who would be ap acquisition 
to us; that he must know the man we want. Pray let 
us not lose any time, but set this question at rest. Is it 
so, Mr. Pickwick ?” 

he gentleman addressed was about to return a verbal 
reply, but remembering our friend's infirmity he substi- 
tuted for this kind of anewer some fifty nods. Then 
taking up the slate and printing on it a gigantic “ Yes,” 
he handed it across the table, and rubbing his bands as 
he looked round upon our faces, protested that he and 
the deaf gentleman quite understood each other al- 
ready. 

“Tbe person I have in my mind,” said Mr. Pick- 
wick, “ and whom [ should not have presumed to men- 
tion to you until some time hence, but for the opportu- 
hity you have given me, is a very strange old man. His 
name is Bamber.” 


’ 


“ Bamber!” said Jack, “I have certainly heard the 
name before.” 

“I have no doubt then,” returned Mr. Pickwick, 
“that you remember him in those adventures of mine 
(the Posthumous Papers of our old club, I mean) al- 
though he is only incidentally mentioned ; and if I re- 
member right, appears but once.” 

“ That's it,” said Jack. “Let me see. He is the 
person who has a grave interest in the old mouldy 
chambers and the inns of court, and relates some anec- 
dotes having reference to his favourite theme—and an 
old ghost story—is that the man ?” 

« The very same. Now,” said Mr. Pickwick, lower- 
ing his voice to a mysterious and confidential tone, “ he 
is a very extraordinary and remarkable person; living, 
and talking, and looking, like some strange spirit, whose 
delight is to haunt old buildings; and absorbed in that 
one subject which you have just mentioned, to an extent 
which is quite wonderful. When I retired into private 
life, I sought him out, and I do assure you that the more 
I see of him, the more strongly I am impressed with the 
strange and dreamy character of his mind,” 

« Where does he live?” I inquired. 

“ He lives,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ in one of those dull, 
lonely old places with which his thoughts and stories 
are all connected ; quite alone, and often shut up close, 
for several weeks together. In this dusty solitude, he 
broods upon the fancies he has so long indulged, and 
when he goes into the world, or any body from the 
wold without goes to see him, they all present to his 
mind and still his favourite topic.—I may say, I believe, 
that he has brought himself to entertain a regard for me, 
and an interest in my visits; feelings which I am cer- 
tain he would extend to Master Humphrey’s Clock if he 
were once tempted to join us. All I wish you to under- 
stund is, that he is a strange deluded visionary, in the 
world but not of it; and as unlike any body here as he is 
unlike any body elsewhere, that ever I have met, or 
known.” 

Mr. Miles received this account of our proposed 
companion with rather a wry face, and afier murmuring 
that perhaps he was a little mad, inquired if he were rich. 

«1 never asked him,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

«You might know, sir, for all that,” retorted Mr. 
Miles, sharply. 

« Perhaps so, sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, no less sharply 
than the other, “but Ido not. Indeed,’ he added, re- 
lapsing into his usual wildness, “I have no means of 
judging. He lives poorly, but that would seem to be 
in keeping with bis character. I never heard him al- 
lude to his circumstances, and never fell into the society 
of any man who had the slightest acquaintance with 
them. I really have told you all I know about him, and 
it rests with you to say whether you wish to know more, 
or know quite enough already.” 

We were unanimously of opinion that we would seek 
to know more; and as a sort of compromise with Mr. 
Miles, (who although he said « yes—oh certainly —he 
should like to know more about the gentleman —he had 
no right to put himself in opposition to the general w ish” 
—and so forth, shook his head doubtfully and hemmed 
several times with peeuliar gravity,) it was arranged 
that Mr. Pickwick should carry me with him on an 
evening visit to the subject of,.our discussion, for which 
purpose an early appointment between that gentleman 
and myself was immediately agreed upon; it being un- 
derstood that T was to act on my own responsibility, and 
invite him to join us, or not, as I might think proper. 
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This solemn question determined, we returned to the 
clock-case, (where we have been forestalled by the read. 
er.) and between its contents, and the conversation they 
occasioned, the remainder of our time passed very 
quickly. 

When we broke up, Mr. Pickwick took me aside, to 
tell me that he had spent a most delightful evening. 
Having made this communication with an air of the 
strictest secresy, he took Jack Redburn into another 
corner to tell him the same, and then retired into an- 
other corner with the deaf gentleman and the slate, to 
repeat bis assurance. It was amusing to observe the 
contest in his mind, whether be should extend bis con- 
fidence to Mr. Miles, or treat him with dignified reserve. 
Half a dozen times he stepped back again without say- 
ing a word; at last, when he was close at that gentle- 
man's ear, and upon the very point of whispering some- 
thing conciliating and agreeable, Mr. Miles happened 
suddenly to turn his head, upon which Mr. Pickwick 
skipped away with some fiercenesss, “ Good night, sir 
—I was about to say good night, sir—nothing more ;” 
and so made a bow and left him. 

«“ Now, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, when he got down 
slairs. 

« All right, sir,” replied Mr. Weller. “ Hold hard, 
sir, right arm fust—now the left—now one strong con- 
wulsion and the great coat's on, sir.” 

Mr. Pickwick acted upon these directions, and being 
further assisted by Sam, who pulled at one side of the 
collar, and the elder Mr. Weller, who pulled hard at the 
other, was speedily enrobed. Mr, Weller, senior, then 
produced a full sized stable lantern which he had care- 
fully deposited in a remote corner on bis arrival, and in- | 
quired whether Mr. Pickwick would have “ the lamps 
alight.” 

“IT think not to-night,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Then if this here ludy will per-mit,” rejoined Mr. 
Weller, “ we'll leave it bere ready for next journey. 
This here lantern, mom,” said Mr, Weller, handing it 
to the house-keeper, “vunce belonged to the celebrated 
Bill Blinder as is now at grass, as all on us vill bein our 
turns, Bill, mum, wos the hostler as had charge o’ 
them two vel known piebald leaders that run in the 
Bristol fast coach, and vould never go to no other tune 
but a southerly vind and a cloudy sky, which wos con- 
sekvently played incessant, by the guard, whenever they 
wos on duty. He wos took wery bad one arternoon, 
arter having been off his feed, and wery shaky on his 
legs for some veeks; and he says to the mate. * Matey,’ 
he says, ‘I think I'm goin’ the wrong side o’ the post, 
and that my foot’s wery near the bucket. Don't say I 
a’nt,’ he savs, ‘for I know I am, and don’t let me be 
interrupted,’ he says, * for I've saved a little money, and 
I’m a-goin’ into the stable to make my last vill and 
testyment.’ ‘I'll take care as nobody interrupts you,’ 
says bis mates, ‘ but you on’y bold up vour head, and 
shake your ears a bit, and you're good for twenty years 
to come.’ Bill Blinder makes him no answer, but be 
goes avay into the stab'e, and there he soon arterwards 
lays himself down a’tween the two piebalds, and dies, — 
previously a-writin’ outside the corn-chest, ‘ This is the 
last vill and te#lytnint of Villiam Blinder.’ They wos 
nat’rally wery moch amazed at this, and arter looking 
among the litter, and upan the loft, and vere not, they 
opens the corn-chest, and finds that he'd been and 
chalked his vill inside the lid; so the lid was obligated 
to be took off the hinges, and sent up to Doctor's Com- 
mons to be proved, end under that ere wery instrement | 
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this here lantern was passed to "Tony Veller, vich cir- 
/cumstance, mum, gives it a wally in my eyes, and makes 
me rek-vest, if you vill be so kind, as to take particular 
care on it.” 

The housekeeper graciously promised to keep the ob- 
ject of Mr. Weller’s regard in the safest possible custody, 
and Mr. Pickwick, with a laughing face, took his leave. 
The body-guard followed side by side: old Mr. Weller 
buttoned and wrapped up from his boots to his chin; 
and Sam followed with bis hands in his pockets and his 
hat half on his head, remonstrating with his father, as 
he went, on his extreme loquacity. 

I was not a little surprised, on turning to go up stairs, 
to encounter the barber in the passage at that late hoor; 
for his attendance ig usually confined to some half-hour 
in the morning. But Jack Redburn, who finds out (by 
instinet, I think) every thing that happens in the house, 
informed me with great glee, that a society in imitation 
of our own had been that night formed in the kitchen, 
under the title of “Mr. Weller’s Watch,” of which the 
barber was a member; and that be could pledge bim- 
self to find means of making me acquainted with the 
whole of its future proceedings, which | begged him both 
on my account and that of my readers, by no means to 
neglect doing. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
CHAPTER II. 


After combating, for nearly a week, the feeling which 
impelled me to revisit the place I had quitted under the 


icircumstances already detailed, I yielded to it at length; 


and determining that this time I would present myself 
by the light of day, bent myself thither early in the af- 
ternoon, 

I walked past the house, and took several turns in the 
street, with that kind of hesitation which is natural to a 
man who is conscious that the visit he is about to pay is 
unexpected, and may not be very acceptable. 

However, as the dvor of the shop was shut, and it did 
not appear likely that I should be recognised by those 
within, if I continued merely to pass up and down be- 
fore it, | soon conquered this irresolution, and found my- 
self in the Curiosity Dealer’s warehouse, 

The old man and another person were together in the 
back part, and there seemed to have been high words 
between them, for their voices which were raised to a 
very loud pitch suddenly stopped on my entering, and 
the old man advancing hastily towards me, said in a 
tremulous tone that he was very glad I had come. 

“ You interrupted us at a critical moment,” he said, 
pointing to the nan I had found io company with him; 
“this fellow will murder me one of these days. He 
would have done so, long ago, if he had dared.” 

« Bah! you would swear away my life if you could,” 


‘returned the other, after bestowing a stare and a frown 


on me; “ we all know that,” 

“T almost think I could,” cried the old man, turning 
feebly upon him. “If oaths, or prayers, or words could 
rid me of you, they should. I would be quit of you, 
and would be relieved if you were dead.” 

«I know it,” returned the other. “I said so, didn’t 
I? Bot neither oaths, nor prayers, nor words, will kill 
me, end therefore | live, and mean to live.” 
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, the information that he had been extremely 





« And his mother died!” cried the old man, passion- 
ately clasping his hands and looking upward ; “ and this 
is Heaven’s justice !” 

The other stood lounging with his foot upon a chair, 
and regarded him with a contemptuous sneer. He was 
a young man of one-and-twenty or thereabouts; well 
made, and certainly handsome, though the expression of | 
his face was far from prepossessing, having, in common 
with bis manner and even his dress, a dissipated, inso- | 
lent air which repelled one. 

« Justice or no justice,” said the young man, “ here I 
am and bere I shall stop till such time as I think fit to 
go, unless you send for assistance to put me out—which | 
you won't do, [ know. [I tell you again that I want to 
see my sister.” | 

« Your sister,” said the old man, bitterly. 

“Ah! You can’t change the relationship,” returned 
the other, “If you could, you'd have done it long ago. 
I want to see my sister, that you cooped up bere, poison- 
ing her mind with your sly secrets, and pretending an 
affection for her that you may work her to death, and 
add a few scraped shillings every week to the money you 
can bardiy count. I want to see her; and I will.” 

“ Here’s a moralist to talk of poisoned minds! Here’s 
a generous spirit to scorn scraped-up shillings ;” cried | 
the old man, turning from him to me. “A profligate, 
sir, who has forfeited every claim not only upon those 
who have the misfortune to be of his blood, but upon 
society which knows nothing of bim but his misdeeds. 
A liar, too,” he added in a lower voice as be drew closer 
to me, “ who knows how dear she is to me, and seeks 
to wound me even there, because there is a stranger 
by.” 

“ Strangers are nothing to me, grandfather,” said the 
young fellow, catching at the word, “norI to them, | 
hope. The best they can do is to keep an eye to their 
business and leave me to mine. ‘There's a friend of 
mine waiting outside, and as it seems that I may have 
to wait some time, I'll call bim in, with your leave,” 

Saying this, he stepped to the door, and looking down 
the street beckoned several times to some unseen person, 
who, to jadge from the air of impatience with which 
these signals were accompanied, required a great quanti- 
ly of persuasion to induce bim to advance. At length | 
there sauntered up, on the other side of the way—with 
a bad pretence of passing by accident—a figure con- 
spicuous for its dirty smartness, which afler many 
frowns and jerks of the head, in resistance of the inviia- 
tion, ultimately crossed the road and was brought into 
the shop. 

“There. It’s Dick Swiveller,” said the young fellow, 
pushing him in. «Sit down, Swiveller.” ’ 

“ Bat is the old man agreeable?” said Mr. Swiveller in 
an onder tone. 

“Sit down,” repeated his companion. 

Mr. Swiveller complied, and looking about him with a 
propitiatory smile, observed that last -week was a fine 
week for the dacks, and this week wasa fine week for 
the dust; he also observed that while standing by the 
post at the street corner, he had observed a pig with a 
straw in bis mouth issoing out of the tobacco-shop, from 
which appearance he augured that another fine week for 
the ducks was approaching, and that rain would certainly 
ensue. He furthermore took occasion to apologise for 
any negligence that might be perceptible in his dress, on 
the ground that last night he bad had “the sun very 
strong in his eyes;"’ by which expression he was under- 
stood to convey to his hearers in the most delicate man- | 








ner p 
dronk. 

«“ But what,” said Mr. Swiveller with a sigh, “what 
is the odds so long as the fire of soul is kindled at the 
taper of conviviality, and the wing of friendship never 


| moults a feather !— What is the odds so long as the spirit 


is expanded by means of rosy wine, end the present mo- 
ment is the least happiest of our existence !” 

«“ You needn't act the chairman here,” sxid his friend, 
half aside. 

Fred,” cried Mr. Swivel'er, tapping his nose, «a 
word to the wise is sufficient for them—we may be good 
and happy without riches, Fred. Say not another 
syllable. I know my cue; smart is the word. Only one 
lithe whisper, Fred—is the old man friendly *” 

«“ Never mind,” replied his friend. 

* Right again, quite right,” said Mr. Swiveller, “ caution 
is the word, and caution is the act.” With what, he 
winked as if in preservation of some deep secret, and 
folding his arws and Jeaning back in bis chair, looked up 
at the ceiling with profound gravity. 

lt was pe:haps not very unreasonable to suspect from 
what had already passed, that Mr. Swiveller was not 
quité recovered from the effects of the powerful sunlight 
to which he had made allusion; but if no suspicion bad 
been awakened by his speech, bis wiry hair, dull eyes, 
and sallow face, would still have been strong witn7+s 
against him. His attire was not, as he had himsell hinted, 
remarkable for the nicest arrangement, but was in a state 
of disorder which strongly induced the idea that he bad 
gone to bed in it. It consisted of a brown body coat with 
a great many brass buttons up the front and only one 
behind, a bright check handkerchief, a plaid waistcoat, 
soiled white trousers, and a very limp bat, worn with the 
wrong side foremost, to hide a hole in the brim. The 
breast of hs coat was ornamented with an outside pocket 
from which there peeped forth the cleanest end of a very 
ill-favoured handkerchief; his dirty wristbands were pull- 
ed duwo as fur as possible and ostentatiously folded back 


| over his cuffs; he displayed no gloves, and carried a yel- 


low cane having at the top a bone hand with the sem- 
blance of a ring on its little finger and a black ball in its 
grasp. With all these personal advantages (to which 
may be adJed a strong savour of tobacco-smoke, and a 
prevailing greasiness of appearance). Mr. Swiveller leant 
back in his chair with his eyes fixed on the ceiling. and 
occasionally pitching bis voice to the need/ul key, obliged 
the company with a few bars of an intensely dismal air, 
and then, in the middle of a note, relapsed into his for- 
mer silence. 

The old man sat himself down in a chair, and, with 
folded bands, looked sometimes at his grand-on and some- 
limes at his strange companion, as if he were utterly 
powerless, and had no resvurce but to leave them to do 
as they pleased. he young man reclined against a 
table at no great distance from his friend, in apparent 
indifference to every thing that had passed; and I—who 
felt the difficulty of any interference, notwithstanding 
that the old man had appealed to me, both by words and 
louks—made the best feint I could of being occupied in 
examining some of the goods that were disposed for 
sale, and paying very little at‘ention to the persons be- 
fore me. 

The silence was not of long duration, for Mr. Swivel- 
ler, after favouring us with several melodious assurances 
that his heart was in the highlands, and that be wanted 
but his Arab steed, asa preliminary to the achievement 
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of great feats of valour and loyalty, removed his eyes from 
the ceiling and subsided into prose again. 

“ Fred,” said Mr. Swiveller, stopping short as if the 
idea had suddenly occurred to him, and speaking in 
the same audible whisper as before, “is the old man 


friendly *” 
« What does it matier?” returned his friend, peev- 





ishly. 

« No, but is he?” said Dick. 

* Yes, of course. What dol care whether he is or 
not ?” 

Emboldened as it seemed by this reply to enter into a 
more general conversation, Mr, Swiveller plainly laid 
himself out to captivate our attention. 

He began by remarking that soda water, though a 
good thing in the abstract, was apt to lie cold upon the 
stomach unless qualified with ginger or a small effusion 
of brandy, which latter article he held to be preferable in 
all cases, saving for the one consideration of expense. 
Nobody venturing to dispute these positions, he proceed- 
ed to observe that the human hair was a great retainer 
of tobacco-smoke, and that the young gentlemen of 
Westminister and Eton, after eating a vast quantity of 
apples to conceal any scent of cigars from their anxious 
friends, were usually detected in consequence of their 
heads possessing this remarkable property ; whence he 
concludes that if the royal society would turn their atten- 
tion to the circumstance, and endeavour to find in the 
resources of science a means of preventing such unto- 


ward revelations, they might indeed be looked upon as | 


benefactors to mankind. These opinions being incon- 
trovertible with those he had already pronounced, he 
went on to inform us that Jamaica rum, thoogh unques- 
tionally an agreeable spirit of great richness and flavour, 
had the drawback of remaining constantly present to the 
taste next day; and nebody being ventarous enough to 
argue this point either, be increased in confidence and 
became yet more companionable and communicative, 

“T's a devil of a thing, gentlemen,” said Mr. Swivel- 
ler,—* when relations fall out and disagree. If the wing 
of friendship should never moult a feather, the wing of 
relationship sould never be clipped, bat be always ex- 
panded and serene. Why should a grandson and grand- 
father peg away at cach other with mutual violence when 
all might be bliss and concord! Why not jine hands 
and forgit it?” 

“ Hold your t ngue,” said his friend, 

“Sir,” replied Mr. Swiveller, “ don’t you interrupt the 
chair. Gentlemen, how does the case stand, upon the 
present occasion’ Here is a jolly old grandfather—I 
say it with the utmost respect—and here is a wild young 
grandson. ‘The jolly old grandfather says to the wild 
young grandson, ‘I have brought you up and educated 
you, Fred; I have put you in the way of getting on in 
life ; you have bolted a little out of the course as young 
fellows often do; and you shall never have another 
chance, nor the ghost of half a one.” The wild young 
grandson makes answer to this and says, * You're as rich 
as rich can be; you have been at no uncommon expense 
on my account, you're saving up piles of money for my 
little sister that Jives with you in a secret, stealthy, hug- 
ger-mugger kifid of way, and with no manner of enjoy- 
inent—why can't you stand a trifle for your grown-up 
relation!" The jolly old grandfather unto this, retorts, 
not only that he declines to fork out with that cheerful 
readiness which is always so agreeable and pleasant in a 
gentleman of his time of life, but that he will blow up, 
and call names, and make reflections whenever they meet. 
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Then, the plain question is, an’t it a pity that this state 
of things should continue, and how much better would it 
be for the old gentleman to hand over a reasonable amount 
of tin, and make it all right and comfortable ?” 

Having delivered this oration with a great many waves 
and flourishes of the hand, Mr. Swiveller abruptly thrust 
the head of his cane into his mouth as if to prevent him- 
self from impairing the effect of his speech by adding one 
other word. 

« Why do you hunt and persecute me, God help me?” 
said the old man turning to his grandson. “ Why do 
you bring your profligate companions here ? How often 
am I to tell you that my life is one of care and self- 
denial, and that I am poor?” 

** How often am I to tell you,” returned the other, 
looking coldly at him, “ that I know better ?” 

“ You have chosen your own path,” said the old man. 
« Follow it. Leave Nell and I to toil and work.” 

« Nell will be a woman soon,” returned the other, “and 
bred in your faith, she'll forget her brother unless he 
shows himself sometimes.” 

“ Take care,” said the old man with sparkling eyes, 
“that she does not forget you when you would have her 
memory keenest. Take care that the day don’t come 
when you walk barefoot in the streets, and she rides by 
in a gay carriage of her own.” 

* You mean when she has your money!” retorted the 
other. “ How like a poor man he talks !” 

“And yet,” said the old man dropping his voice and 
speaking like one who thinks aloud, « how poor we are, 
and what a life itis! The cause is a young child's, 
guililess of all harm or wrong, but nothing goes well 
with it! Hope and patience, and hope and patience !” 

These words were uttered in too low a tone to reach 
the ears of the young man. Mr. Swiveller appeared to 
think that they implied some mental struggle consequent 
upon the powerful effect of his address, for he poked his 
friend with his cane and whispered bis conviction that 








he had administered “a clincher,” and that he expected 
a commission on the profits. Discovering his mistake 
| after a while, he appeared to grow rather sleepy and dis- 
| contented, and had more than once suggested the pro- 

priety of an immediate departure, when the door opeved, 
| and the child herself appeared. 





THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
CHAPTER Ili, 


The child was closely followed by an elderly man oi 
remarkably hard features and forbidding aspect, and so 
|low in stature as to be quite a dwarf, though his head 
| and face were large enough for the body of a giant. His 
black eyes were restless, sly, and cunning; his mouth 
and chin, bristly with the stubble of a coarse hard beard ; 
his complexion was one of that kind which never looks 
clean or wholesome. But what added most to the gro- 
tesque expression of his face, was a ghastly smile, which, 
appearing to be the mere result of habit and to have no 
connection with any mirthful or complacent feeling, con- 
stantly revealed the few discoloured fangs that were yet 
scattered in his mouth, and gave him the aspect of a 
panting dog. His dress consisted of a large high-crown- 
ed hat, a worn dark suit, a pair of capacious shots, and 4 
dirty white neckerchief sufficiently limp and crumpled to 
disclose the greater portion of his wiry throat. Such 
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hair as he bad, was of a grizaled black, cut short and | and dreaded as if I brought the plague? He'll tell you 
straight upon his temples, and hanging in a frowsy fringe that I have no natural affection ; and that I care no more 
about his ears. His hands, which were of a rough coarse | for Nell, for her own sake, than I do for him. Let bim 
grain, were very dirty ; his finger-nails were crooked, |say so. I care for the whim, then, of coming to and fro 


long, and yellow. 

There was ample time to note these particulars, for 
besides that they were sufficiently obvious without very 
close observations, some moments elapsed before any one 
broke silence. The child advanced timidly towards her 


brother and put her hand in his, the dwarf (if we may | 


call him so) glanced keenly at all present, and the curi- 


osity-dealer, who plainly had not expected his uncouth | 


visitor, seemed disconcerted and embarrassed. 


“Ah!” said the dwarf, who with his hand stretched | 
out above his eye had been surveying the young man at- | 
|dazzling light, sir,” said Mr. Swi . “Twill, 
“Say rather that he should not be,” replied the old | rang Sa Tey ogee vin Sm 
|sir, this day, under the impression that the old man was 


tentively, “ that should be your grandson, neighbour !” 


man. “ But he is.” 


and reminding her of my existence. I will see her when 
‘I please. That’s my point. I came here to-day to main- 


tain it, and I'll come here again fifty times with ‘the 
same object and with the same success. I said I would 
not stop till I had gained it. I have done so, and now 
my visit’s ended. Come, Dick.” 

“ Stop !” cried Mr. Swiveller, as his companion turned 
towards the door. “Sir!” 

“Sir, Iam your humble servant,” said Mr. Quilp, to 
whom the monosyllable was addressed. 

“ Before I leave the gay and festive scene, and halls of 


your permission, attempt a slight remark. I came here, 


“And that!” said the dwarf, pointing to Dick Swi- |friendly .” 


veller. 
«“ Some friend of his, as welcome here as he,”’ said the | 


old man. 


« And that ?” inquired the dwarf, wheeling round and | 
pointing straight at me. 
“A gentleman who was so good as to bring Nell | 
home the other night when she lost her way, coming | 
from your house.” | 
The little man turned to the child as if to chide her or | 
express his wonder, but as she was talking to the young | 
man, held his peace, and bent his head to listen. 
«“ Well, Nelly,” said the young fellow aloud, “ do | 
they teach you to hate me, eh ?” 

“No, no. For shame. Oh, no!” cried the child. 

“To love perhaps?” pursued her brother with a/| 
snecr. 
“To do neither,” she returned. “ They never speak 
to me about you. Indeed they never do.” 

“I dare be bound for that,” he said, darting a bitter | 
look at the grandfather. “I dare be bound for that, Nell. 
Oh! I believe you there!” 

« But I love you dearly, Fred,” said the child. 

“ No doubt!” 

“TI do indeed, and always will,” the child repeated 
with great emotion, “but, oh! if you would leave off 
vexing him and making him unhappy, then I could love 
you more.” 

“T see !” said the young man, as he stooped carelessly 
over the child, and having kissed her, pushed her from 
him: “ There—get you away now you have said your 
lesson. You needn't whimper. We part good friends 
enough, if that’s the matter.” 

He remained silent, following her with hig eyes, until 
she had gained her little room and closed the door; and 
then turning to the dwarf, said abruptly, 

* Harkee, Mr.—” 

“Meaning me!” returned the dwarf. “ Quilp is my 
name. You might remember. It’s not a long one— 
Daniel Quilp.” 

“ Harkee, Mr. Quilp, then,”’ pursued the other. “« You 
have some influence with my grandfather there.” 

« Some,” said Mr. Quilp emphatically. 

“ And are in a few of bis mysteries and secrets.” 

“A few,” replied Quilp, with equal dryness. 

“Then let me tell him once for all, through you, that 
I will come into and go out of this place as often as I 
like, so long as he keeps Nell here ; and that if he wants 
to be quit of me, he must first be quit of her. What 





have I done to be made a bugbear of, and to be shunned 
Mvusevm.—Apnrit, 1840. 


“ Proceed, sir,’ said Daniel Quilp; for the orator had 
made a sudden stop. 

“Tnspired by this idea and the sentiments it awakened, 
sir, and feeling as a mutual friend that badgering, bait- 
ing, and bullying, was not the sort of thing calculated to 
expand the souls and promote the social harmony of the 
contending parties, I took upon myself to suggest a 
course which is the course to be adopted on the present 
occasion. Will you allow me to whisper half a syllable, 
sir?” 

Without waiting for the permission he sought, Mr. 
Swiveller stepped up to the dwarf, and leaning on his 
shoulder and stooping down to get at his ear, said in a 
voice which was perfectly audible to all present, 

« The watch-word to the old man is—fork,” 

“Is what ?” demanded Quilp. 

“Is fork, sir,” replied Mr. Swiveller, slapping his 
pocket. * You are awake, sir!” 

The dwarf nodded. Mr. Swiveller drew back and 
nodded likewise, then drew a little further back and nod- 
ded again, and so on. By these means he in time reach- 
ed the door, where he gave a great cough to attract the 
dwarf's attention, and gain an opportunity of expressing 
in dumb show the closest confidence and most inviola- 
ble secrecy. Having performed the serious pantomims 
that was necessary for the due conveyance of these 
ideas, he cast himself upon his friend's track, and 
vanished, 

“Humpbh !” said the dwarf with a sour look and a 
shrug of his shoulders, “so much for dear relations. 
Thank God I acknowledge none! Nor need you either,” 
he added, turning to the old man, “if you were not as 
weak asa reed, and nearly as senseless.” 

« What would you have me do?” he retorted in a 
kind of helpless desperation. “It is easy to talk and 
sneer. What would you have me do?” 

« What would J do if I was in your case?” said the 
dwarf. 

«“ Something violent, no doubt.” 

«“ You're right there,” returned the little man, highly 
gratified by the compliment, for such he evidently con- 
sidered it; and grinning like a devil as he rubbed his 
dirty bands together. “Ask Mrs. Quilp, pretty Mrs, 
Quilp, obedient, timid, loving Mrs. Quilp. But that re- 
minds me—TI have left her all alone, and she will be 
anxious and know not a moment's peace till I return. I 
know she’s always in that condition when I’m away, 
though she does’nt dare say so, unless I jeod her on and 
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tell her she may speak freely and I won’t be angry with 
her’ Oh! well-trained Mrs. Quilp!” 

The creature sppeared quite horrible with his mon- 
strous head and little body, as he rubbed his hands slowly 
round, and round, and round again—with something 
fantastic even ip his manner of performing this slight 
action—and, dropping his shaggy brows and cocking his 
chin in the air, glanced upward with a stealthy look of 
exultation that an imp might have copied and appro- 
priated to himself. 

“ Here,” he said, putting his hand into his breast, and 
sidling up to the old man as he spoke; “I brought it 
myself for fear of accidents, as being in gold, it was 
something large and heavy for Nell to carry in her 
bag. She need be accustomed to such loads betimes 
though, neighbour, for she will carry weight when you 
are dead.” 

“ Heaven send she may! I hope so,’ 
with something like a groan. 

“ Hope so!” echoed the dwarf, approaching close to bis 
ear; “neighbour, I would I knew in what good invest- 
ment all these supplies are sunk. But you are a deep 
man, and keep your secret close.” , 

“ My secret !"’ said the other with a haggard look.— 
«“ Yes, you're right—I—I—keep it close—very close.” 

He said no more, but taking the money turned away 
with a slow uncertain step, and pressed his hand upon 
his head like a weary and dejected man. The dwarf 
watched him sharply, while he passed into the little sit- 
ting-room and locked it an iron safe above the chimney- 
piece; and after musing for a short space, prepared to 
take his leave, observing that unless he made good haste, 
Mrs. Quilp would certainly be in fits on his return. 


’ said the old man 
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head without it, that I cannot believe but that, being 
tempted, it will come at last!” 

She looked cheerfully into his face, but made no 
answer. 

«“ When I think,” said he, “ of the many years—many 
in thy short life—that thou hast lived alone with me; 
of thy monotonous existence, knowing no companions of 
| thy own age nor any childish pleasures; of the solitude 
in which thou hast grown to be what thou art, and in 
which thou hast lived apart from nearly all thy kind but 
one old man; I sometimes fear I have dealt hardly by 
thee, Nell.” 

«“ Grandfather!” cried the child in unfeigned surprise. 

« Not in intention—no, no,” said he. “I have ever 
looked forward to the time that should enable thee to 
| mix among the gayest and prettiest, and take thy station 

with the best. But I still look forward, Nell, I still look 
| forward, and if I should be forced to leave thee, mean- 
while how have I fitted thee for struggles with the world?! 
The poor bird yonder is as well qualified to encounter it, 
and be turned adrift upon its mercies—hark ! I hear Kit 
outside. Go to him, Nell, go to him.” 

She rose, and hurrying away, stopped, turned back, 
and put her arms about the old man’s neck, then left 
him and hurried away again—but faster this time, to 
hide her falling tears. 

“ A word in your ear, sir,” said the old man in a hur- 
ried whisper. “I have been rendered uneasy by what 
you said the other night, and can only plead that I have 
done all for the best—that it is too late to retract, if I 
could (though I cannot)—and that I hope to triumph 
yet. All is for her sake. I have borne great poverty 
myself, and would spare her the sufferings that poverty 








carries with it. I would spare her the miseries that 


“And so, neighbour,” he added, “I'll tarn my face | brought her mother, my own dear child, to an early 


homewards, leaving my love for Nelly, and hoping she | grave. 


I would leave her—not with resources which 


may never lose her way again, though her dving so has} could be easily spent or squandered away, but with what 


procured me an honour I didn’t expect.” 


With that he| would place her beyond the reach of want for ever. You 
bowed and leered at me, and with a keen glance around | 


mark me, sir? She shall have, no pittance, but fortune 


which seemed to comprehend every object within his| —hush! I can say no more than that, now or at any 
«ange of vision, however small or trivial, went his way. | other time, and she is here again !” 

I had several times essayed to go myself, but the old | The eagerness with which all this was poured into 
Wian had always opposed it and entreated me to remain.| my ear, the trembling of the hand with which he clasped 
As he renewed his entreaties on our being left alone, and| my arm, the strained and starting eyes he fixed upon 
adverted with my thanks to the former occasion of our) me, the wild vehemence and agitation of his manner, 
being together, I willingly yielded to his persuasions, and filled me with amazement. All that I had heard and 
sat down, pretending to examine some curious miniatures | seen, and a great part of what he said himself, led me to 
and a few oid medals which he placed before me. It} suppose he was a wealthy man. I could form no com- 
needed no great pressing to induce me to stay, for if my prehension of his character, unless he were one of thoso 
curiosity had been excited on the occasion of my first) miserable wretches who have made gain the sole end and 
visit, it eortainly was not diminished now. object of their lives, and having succeeded in amassing 

Nell joined us bere long, and bringing some needie- | great riches, are constantly tortured by the dread of po- 
work to the table wat by the old man’s side. It was | verty, and beset by fears of loss and ruin. Many things 
pleasant to observe the fresh flowers in the room, the pet) he had said, which I had been at a loss to understand, 
bird with a green bough shading his little cage, the) were quite reconcileable with the idea thus presented to 
breath of freshness and youth which seemed to rustle| me, and at length I concluded that beyond all doubt he 
through the old dull house and hover round the child.| was one of this unhappy race. 

It was curious, but not so pleasant, to turn from the| The opinion was not the result of hasty consideration, 
beauty and grace of the girl, to the stooping figure, care-| for which indeed there was no opportunity at that time, 
worn face, and jaded aspect of the old man. As he grew) as the child came back directly, and soon occupied her- 
weaker and gore feeble, what would become of this| self in preparations for giving Kit a writing lesson, of 
lonely little creatore—poor protector as he was—say that| which it seemed he had a couple every week, and one 
he died—what would her fate be then! regularly on that evening, to the gteat mirth and enjoy- 

The old man almost answered my thoughts, as he laid | ment both of himself and his instructress. To relate how 
his hand on hers, and spoke aloud. it was a long time before his modesty could be so far 

“T'll be of better cheer, Nell,” he said; “there must) prevailed upon as to admit of his sitting down in the par- 
be good fortune in store for thee—I do not ask it for my-| lour, in the presence of an unknown gentleman—how 
self, but thee. Such miseries must fall on thy innocent| when he did sit down he tucked up his sleeves and 
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squared his elbows, and put his face close to the copy- 
book, and squinted horribly at the lines—how from the 
very first moment of having the pen in his hand, be be- 
gan to wallow in blots, and to daub himself with ink up 
to the very roots of his hair—how if he did by accident 
form a letter properly, he immedistely smeared it out 
again with his preparations to make another—how at 
every fresh mistake, there was a fresh burst of merri- 
ment from the child, and a louder and not less hearty 
laugh from poor Kit himself—and how there was all the 
way through, notwithstanding, a gentle wish on her part 
to teach, and an anxious desire on his to learn—to relate 
all these particulars would, vo doubt, occupy more space 
and time than they deserve. It will be sufficient to say 
that the lesson was given—that evening passed and 
night came on—that the old man again grew restless 
and impatient—that he quitted the house secretly at the 
same hour as before—and that the child was once more 
left alone within its gloomy walls. 

And now that I have carried this history so far in my 
own character, and introduced these personages to the 
reader, I shall, for the convenience of the narrative, de- 
tach myself from its further course, and leave those who 
have prominent and necessary parts in it to speak and 
act for for themselves. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. and Mrs, Quilp resided on Tower Hill; and in 
her bower on Tower Hill Mrs. Quilp was lelt to pine the 
absence of her lord, when he quitted her on the business 
which he has been already seen to transact. 

Mr. Quilp could scarcely be said to be of any particu- 


lar trade and calling, though his pursuits were diversi- 
fied and his occupations namerous. He collected the 
rents of whole colonies of filthy streets and alleys by the | 
water.side, advanced money to the seamen and petty | 
officers of merchant vessels, had a share in the ventures 
of divers mates of East Indiamen, smoked his smuggled 





cigars under the very nose of the custom house, and | 
made appointments on Change with men in glazed hats | 
and round jackets pretty well every day. On the Surrey | 
side of the river was a small rat-infested, dreary yard, | 
called “ Quilp’s Wharf,” in which were a little wooden | 
counting-house burrowing all awry in the dust, as if it 
had fallen from the clouds and ploughed into the ground ; 
a few fragments of rusty anchors; several large irea | 
rings; some piles of rotten wood ; and two or three heaps 
of sheet copper, crumpled, cracked, and battered. On 
Quilp’s Wharf, Daniel Quilp was a ship-broker, yet to 
judge from these appearances he must either have been | 
a ship-broker on a very small scale, or have broken his | 
ships up very small indeed. Neither did the place pre- | 
sent any extraordinary aspect of life or activity, as its | 
only haman occupant was an amphibious boy in a can- | 
vass suit, whose sole change of occupation was fiom sit- | 
ting on the head of a pile and throwing stones into the | 
mud when the tide was out, to stand with his hands in 
his pockets gazing listlessly on the motion and on the | 
bustle of the river at high water. 

The dwarf’s lodging on Tower Hill comprised, besides 
the needful accommodation for himself and Mrs. Quilp, 
a small sleeping-closet for that lady’s mother, who re- 
sided with the couple and waged perpetual war with ; 
Daniel ; of whom, notwithstanding, she stood in no slight | 
dread. Indeed, the ugly creature contrived by some 
means or other—whether by his ugliness or his cated 
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or natural cunning, is no great matter, to impress with 
a wholesome fear of his anger, most of those with whom: 
he was brought into daily contact and communication, 
Over nobody had he such complete ascendancy as Mrs, 
Quilp herself—a pretty little, mild-spoken, blue-eyed 
woman, who having allied herself in wedlock to the 
dwarf in one of those strange infatuations of which ex- 
amples are by no means scarce, performed a sound prac- 
tical penance for her folly, every day of her life. 

It has been said that Mrs. Quilp was pining in her 
bower. In her bower she was, but not alone, for besides 
the old lady her mother, of whom meotion has recently 
been made, there were present some half dozen ladies of 
the neighbourhood, who had happened by a strange acci- 
dent (and also by a little understanding among themselves) 
to drop in one after another, just about tea time. This 
being a season favourable to conversation, and the room 
being a cool, shady, lazy kind of place, with some plants 
at the open window shutting out the dust, and interposing 
pleasantly enough between the tea-table within and the 
old tower without, it is no wonder that the ladies felt an 
inclination to talk and linger, especially when there are 
taken into account the additional inducements of fresh 
butter, new bread, shrimps, and water-cresses. 

Now, the ladies being together under these circum- 
stances, it was extremely natural that the discourse 
should turn upon the propensity of mankind to tyrannise 
over the weaker sex, and the duty that devolved upon 
the weaker sex to resist that tyranny and assert their 
rights and dignity. It was natural for four reasons; 
first, because Mrs. Quilp being a young woman and noto- 
riously under the dominion of her husband, ought to be 
excited to rebel; secondly, because Mrs. Quilp’s parent 
was known to be laudably shrewish in her disposition, 
and inclined to resist male authority; thirdly, becduse 
each visiter wished to show for herself how superior she. 
was in this respect to the generality of her sex; and, 
fourthly, because the company being accustomed to 
scandalise each other in pairs, were deprived of their 
usual subject of conversation now that they were all 
assembled in close friendship, and had consequently no 
better employment than to attack the common enemy. 

Moved by these considerations, a stout lady opened 
the proceedings by inquiring, with an air of great con- 
cern and sympathy, how Mr. Quilp was; whereupon Mr. 
Quilp’s wife’s mother replied sharply, “Oh! he was well 
enough—nothing much was ever the matter with him— 
and ill weeds were sure to thrive.” All the ladies then 
sigbed in concert, shook their heads gravely, and lookeds 
at Mrs. Quilp as at a martyr. 

“ Ab!” said the spokesman, “I wish you'd give her a 
little of your advice, Mrs. Jiniwin.” Mrs. Quilp had 
been a Miss Jiniwin it should be observed—“ Nobody 
knows better than you, ma’am, what us women owe to 
ourselves.” 

“ Owe indeed, ma’am!” replied Mrs. Jiniwin. “ When 
ty poor husband, her dear father, was alive, if he had 
ever ventured a cross word to me, I'd have ” the 
good old lady did not finish the sentence, but she twisted 
off the head of a shrimp with a vindictiveness which 


| seemed to imply that the action was in some degree a 


substitute for words. In this light it was clearly ander- 
stood by the other party, who immediat@y replied, with 
great approbation; “ You quite enter into my feelings, 
ma’am, and it’s jist what I'd do myself.” 

«“ But you have no call to do it,” said Mrs, Jiniwin. 
“ Luckily for you, you have no more occasion to do it 
than [ had.” 
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« No woman need have, if she was true to herself,” 
rejoined the stout lady. 

“Do you hear that, Betsy!” said Mrs. Jiniwin, in a 
warning voice. “ How often have I said the very same 
words to you, and almost gone down on my knees when 
I spoke “em!” 

Poor Mrs. Quilp, who had looked in a state of helpless 
ness from one face of condolence to another, coloured, 
smiled, and shook her head doubtfully. This was the 
signal for a general clamour, which beginning in a low 
murmur gradually swelled into a great noise, in which 
every body spoke at once, and all said that she being a 
young woman had no right to set up her opinions 
against the experience of those who knew so much bet- 
ter; that it was very wrong of her not to take the advice 
of people who had nothing at heart but her good; that 
it was next door to being downright ungrateful to con- 
duct herself in that manner; that if she had no respect 
for herself, she ought to have some for other women, all 
of whom she compromised by her meekness; and that if 
she had no respect for other women, the time would 
come when other women would have no respect for her, 
and she would be very sorry for that, they could tell her. 
Having dealt out these admonitions, the ladies fell to a 
more powerful assault than they had yet made upon the 
mixed tea, new bread, fresh butter, shrimps and water- 
cresses, and said their vexation was so great to see her 
going on like that, that they could hardly bring them- 
selves to cat a single morsel, 

“It’s all very fine talk,” said Mrs. Quilp, with much 
simplicity, “ bat I know that if I was to die to-morrow, 
Quilp could marry any body he pleased—now that he 
could, I know!” 

There was quite a scream of indignation at this idea. 
Marry whom he pleased! They would like to see him 
dare to think of marrying any of them ; they would like 
to see the faintest approach to such athing One lady 
(a widow) was quite certain she should stab him if he 
hinted at it. 

“ Very well,” said Mrs. Quilp, nodding her head, “ as 
I said just now, it’s very easy to talk, but I again say 
that I know—that I’m sure—Quilp has such a way with 
him when he likes, that the best looking woman here 
couldn’t refuse him if I was dead, and she was free, and 
he chose to make love to her. Come!” 

Every one bridled up at this remark, as much as to say, 
«I know you mean me. Let him try—that's all.” And 
yet for some hidden reason they were all angry with the 
widow, and each lady whispered in ber neighbour's ear, 
that it was very plain the said widow thought herself 
the person referred to, and what a puss she was! 

« Mother knows,” said Mrs. Quilp, “that what I say 
is quite correct, for she often said so before we were 
married. Didn’t you say so, mother ?” 

This inquiry involved the respected lady in rather a 
delicate position, for she certainly bad been active in 
making her daughter Mrs. Quilp; and, besides, it was 
not supporting the family credit to encourage the idea 
that she had married a man whom nobody else would 
have. On the other hand, to exaggerate the captivating 
qualities of hep son-in-law would be to weaken the cause 
of revolt, in wpich all her energies wore deeply engaged. 
Beset by th&® opposing considerations, Mrs. Jiniwin 
admitted the powers of insinuation, but denied the right 
to govern, and with a timely compliment to the stout 
Jady brought back the discussion to the point from which 
it had strayed. 

“Oh! it's a sensible and proper thing indeed, what 
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Mrs. George has said!” exclaimed the old lady. «If 
women are only true to themselves !—But Betsy isn’t, 
and more’s the shame and pity.” 

« Before I'd let a man order me about as Quip orders 
her,” said Mrs. George; “ before I'd consent to stand in 
awe of a man as she does of him, I'd—I'd kill myself, 
kill myself, and write a letter first to say he did it!” 

This remark being loudly commended and approved 
of, another lady (from the Minories) put in ber word: 

« Mr. Quilp may be a very nice man,” said this lady, 
“and I suppose there’s no doubt he is, because Mrs, 
Quilp says he is, and Mrs. Jiniwin says he is, and they 
ought to know, or nobody does. But still he is not quite 
a—what one calls a handsome man, nor quite a young 
man neither, which might be a little excuse for him if 
any thing could be; whereas his wife is young, and is 
good looking, and is a woman—which is the great thing 
after all.” 

This last clause being delivered with extraordinary 
pathos, elicited a corresponding murmur from the hearers, 
stimulated by which the lady went on to remark, that if 
such a husband was cross and unreasonable with such a 
wife, then— 

“If he is!” interposed the mother, putting down ber 
tea-cup and brushing the crumbs out of her lap, prepara- 
tory to making a solemn declaration. “If he is! he is 
the greatest tyrant that ever lived, she daren’t call her 
soul her own, he makes her tremble with a word, and 
even with a look he frightens her to death, and she hasn't 
the spirit to give him a word back, no, not a single 
word.” 

Notwithstanding that the fact had been notorious be- 
forehand to all the tea-drinkers, and had been discussed 
and expatiated on at every tea-drinking in the neigh- 
bourhood for the last twelve months, this official com- 
munication was no sooner made than they all began to 
talk at once, and to vie with each other in vehemence 
and volubility. Mrs, George remarked, that people 
would talk, that people had often said this to her before, 
that Mrs. Simmons then and there present had told her 
so twenty times, that she had always said, “ No, Henri- 
etta Simmons, unless I see it with my own eyes and 
hear it with my own ears, I never will believe it.” Mrs. 
Simmons corroborated this testimony, and added strong 
evidence of her own. The lady from the Minories re- 
counted a suceessful course of treatment under which 
she had placed her own husband, who, from manifesting 
one month after marriage unequivocal symptoms of the 
tiger, had by this means become subdued into a perfect 
lamb. Another lady recounted her own personal strug: 
gle and fina! trinmph, in the course whereof she had 
found it necessary to call in her mother and two aunts, 
and to weep incessantly night and day for six weeks. A 
third, who in the general confusion could secure no other 
listener, fastened herself upon a young woman still un- 
married, who happened to be amongt them, and conjured 
her as she valued her own peace of mind and happiness, 
to profit by this solemn occasion, to take example from 
the weakness of Mrs. Quilp, and from that time forth to 
direct her whole thoughts to taming and subduing the 
rebellious spirit of man. The noise was at its height, 
and half the company hai elevated their voices into a 
perfect shriek in order to drown the voices of the other 
half, when Mrs. Jiniwin was seen to change colour and 
shake her fore-finger stealthily, as if exhorting them to 
silence. Then, and not till then, Daniel Quilp himself, 
the cause and occasion of all this clameur, was observed 
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to be in the room, looking on and listening with pro- 
found attention. 

“Go on, ladies, go on,” said Daniel. “ Mrs. Quilp, 
pray ask the ladies to stop to supper, and have a couple 
of lobsters and something light and palatable.” 

« 1—I—did’nt ask them to tea, Quilp,” stammered his 
wife. It’s quite an accident.” 

«So much the better, Mrs. Quilp; these accidental 
parties are always the pleasantest,” said the dwarf, rub- 
bing his hands so hard that he seemed to be engaged in 
manufacturing, of the dirt with which they were incrust- 
ed, little charges for popguns. “What! Not going, la- 
dies, you are not going, surely ?” 

His fair enemies tossed their heads slightly as they 
sought their respective bonnets and shawls, bot left all 
verbal contention to Mrs. Jiniwin, who, finding herself in 
the position of champion, made a faint struggle to sustain 
the character. 

“And why not stop to supper, Quilp,” said the old 
lady, “if my daughter had a mind ?” 

« To be sure,” rejoined Daniel—*« why not t” 

“There's nothing dishonest or wrong in a supper, I 
hope,” said Mrs. Jiniwin. 

“Surely not,” returned the dwarf. “Why should 
there be? Nor anv thing unwholesome either, unless 
there ’s lobster salad or prawns, which I’m told are not 
good for digestion.” 

“And you would’nt like your wife to be attacked with 
that, or any thing else that would make her uneasy, 
would you ?" said Mrs, Jiniwin. 

« Not for a score of worlds,” replied the dwarf, with a 
grin. “Not even to have a score of mothers-in-law at 
the same time—and what a blessing that would be !” 

«“ My daughter's your wife, Mr. Quilp, certainly,” said 
the old lady, with a giggle, meant for satirical, and to 
imply that he needed to be reminded of the fact; “ your 
wedded wife.” 

« So she is, certainly, so she is,” observed the dwarf. 

« And she has a right to do as she likes, I hope, Quilp,” 
said the old lady, trembling, partly with anger and partly 
with a secret fear of her impish son-in-law. 

“ Hope she has,” he replied. «Oh, don’t you know, 
she has? Don’t you know she has, Mrs. Jiniwin ?” 

“T know she ought to have, Quilp, and would have, if 
she was of my way of thinking.” 

« Why an’t you of your mother’s way of thinking, my 
dear t” said the dwarf, turning round and addressing bis 
wife, “why don’t you always imitate your mother, my 
dear ! She’s the ornament of your sex—your father said 
so every day of his life, I am sure he did.” 

“Her father was a blessed creetur, Quilp, and worth 
twenty thousand of some people,” said Mrs. Jiniwin ; 
“twenty bundred million thousand.” 

“TI should like to have known him,” remarked the 
dwarf. “I dare say he was a blessed creature then; but 
I'm sure he is now. It wasa happy release, I believe he 
had suffered a long time?” 

The old lady gave a gasp, but nothing came of it; 
Quilp resumed, with the same malice in bis eye and the 
same sarcastic smile on his tongue. 

“ You look ill, Mrs, Jiniwin ; I know you have been 
exciting yourself too much—talking perhaps, for it is 
your weakness. Gotobed. Do go to bed.” 

“T shall go when I please, Quilp, and not before.” 

“ But please to go now. Do please to go now,” said 
the dwarf. 

The old woman lovked angrily at him, but retreated 
as he advanced, and falling back before him, suffered him 





to shut the door upon her and bolt her out among the: 
guests, who were by this time crowding down stairs.—- 
Being left alone with his wife, who sat trembling in 
corner, with her eyes fixed upon the ground, the little 
man planted himself before her, and folding his arms, 
looked steadily at her for sume time without speaking. 

« Mrs, Quilp,” he said, at last. 

“ Yes, Quilp,” she repliéd, meekly. 

Instead of pursuing the theme he had in his mind, 
Quilp folded his arms again, and looked at her more 
sternly than before, while she averied her eyes and kept 
them on the ground. 

« Mrs. Quilp.” 

“ Yes, Quilp.” 

“If ever you listen to these beldames again, I'll bite 
you.” 

With this laconic threat, which he accompanied with 
a snarl that gave him the appearance of being particular- 
ly in earnest, Mr. Quilp bade her clear the tea-board 
away, and bring the rum. The spirit being set before 
him in a huge case-bottle, which had originally come 
out of some ship’s locker, he ordered cold water and 
the box of cigars; and these being supplied, he settled 
himself in an arm-chair, with his large head and face 
squeezed up against the back, and his legs planted on the 
table. 

« Now, Mrs. Quilp,” he said, “I feel in a smoking hu- 
mour, and shall probably blaze away all night; but sit 
where you are, if you please, in case I want you.” 

His wife returned no other reply than the customary 
« Yes, Quilp,” and the same lord of the creation took his 
first cigar, and mixed his first glass of grog. The sun 
went down and the stars peeped out, the Tower turned 
from its own proper colour to gray and from gray to 
black, the room became perfectly dark, and the end of 
the cigar a deep fiery red; but still Mr. Quilp went on 
smoking and drinking in the same position, and staring 
listlessly out of the window, with the dog-like smile al- 
ways on his face, save when Mrs. Quilp made some in- 
volantary movement of restlessness of fatigue, and then 
it expanded into a grin of delight. 


MR, WELLER’s WATCH. 


It seems that the house-keeper ard the two Mr. Wel- 
lers were no sooner left together on the occasion of their 
first becoming acquainted, than the house-keeper called 
to her assistance Mr. Slithers the barber, who had been 
lurking in the kitchen in expectation of her summons ; 
and with many smiles and much sweetness introduced 
him as one who would assist her in the responsible office 
of entertaining her distinguished visiters. 

“Indeed,” said she, “ without Mr. Slithers, I should 
have been placed in quite an awkward situation.” 

“There is no call for any hock’erdness, mum,” said 
Mr. Weller with the utmost politeness; “ no call wot- 
sumever. A lady,” added the old gentleman, looking 
about him with the air of one who establishes an incon- 
trovertible position, “a lady can’t be hock’erd. Natur has 
otherwise purwided.” 

The house-keeper inclined her head and smiled yet 
more sweetly. The barber, who had been fluttering 
avout Mr. Weller and Sam in a state of great anxiety to 
improve their acquaintance, rubbed his hands and cried, 
“Hear! hear! Very true, sir ;” whereupon Sam turned 
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about and steadily regarded him for some seconds in 
silence. 

“TI never knew,” said Sam, fixing his eyes in a rumi- 
native manner upon the blushing barber, “ I never knew 
but vun o’ your trade, but he wos worth a dozen and wos 
indeed dewoted to his callin’ ?” 

«“ Was he in the easy shaving way, sir,” inquired Mr. 
Slithers: “or in the cutting end curling line?” 

“ Both,” replied Sam; “easy shavin’ was his natur, 
and cuttin’ and curlin’ was his pride and glory. His 
whole delight wos in bis trade, He spent all his money 


, 


in bears and run in debt for em besides, and there they | 


wos a growling away down in the front cellar all day 
long, and ineffectooally gnashing their teeth, vile the 
grease o’ their relations and friends wos being retailed in 
gallipots in the above shop, and the first floor winder wos 
ornamented with their heads; not to speak of the dread- 
ful aggrawation it must have been to ’em to see a man 
walking up and down the pavement on the outside, vith 
the portrait of a bear in his last agonies, and underneath 
in large letters, ‘ Another fine animal wos slaughtered 
yesterday at Jinkinson’s!" Hows’ever, there they wos, 
and there Jinkinson wos, till he wos took werry ill with 
some inn’ard disorder, lost the use of his legs, and wos 
confined to his bed vere he laid a wery long time, but 
sich was his pride in his profession even then, that wen- 
ever he wot worse than usual the doctor used to go down 
stairs and say ‘ Jinkinkson’s wery low this mornin’; we 
must give the bears a stir;’ and as sure as ever they stir- 
red ’em up a bit and made ’em roar, Jinkinson opens his 
eyes as if he wos ever so bad, calls out * There’s the 
bears !’ and rewives agin.” 

“ Astonishing !” cricd the barber. 

« Not a bit,” said Sam, “homan natur’ neat as im- 
ported. Vun day the doctor happennin’ to say ‘I shall 
look in as usual to-morrow mornin’, Jinkinson catches 
hold of his hand and says, ‘doctor,’ he says, ‘ will you 
grant me one favour?’ «I will, Jinkinson,’ says the doctor, 
* Theo, doctor,’ says Jinkinson, ‘ vill you come unshaved, 
and let me shave you ?’ «[ will,’ says the doctor, ‘God 
bless you,’ says Jinkinson. Next day the doctor came, 
and arter he’ been shaved all skilful and reg’lar, he says, 
* Jinkinson,’ he says, ‘it’s wery plain this does you good, 
* Now,’ he says, ‘I’ve got a coachman as has got a beard 
that it 'ud warm your heart to work on, and though the 


footman,’ he says, ‘ hasn't got much of a beard, still he’s | 


a trying it on vith a pair o’ viskers to that extent that 
razors is Christian charity. If they take it in turns to 
mind the carriage wen it's a waitin’ below,’ he says, 
* wot ’s to hinder you from operatin’ on both of ’em ev'ry 
day os well as upon me? you've got six children,’ he 
says, ‘ wot's to hinder you trom shavin’ all their heads 
and keepin’ ’em shaved! You've got two assistants in 
tife shop down stairs, wot’s to hinder you from cuttin’ 
and curlin’ them as often as you like? Do this,’ he says, 


‘and you're a man agin.’ Jinkineon squeezed the doctor's | 


hand and begun that very day; he kept his tools upon 
his bed, and wenever he felt his-self gettin’ worse, he 
turned to at vun o’ the children who was a runnio’ about 
the house vith heads like clean Datch cheeses, and shaved 
him agin. Vun day the lawyer cum to make bis vill; 


all the time he Wos a takin’ it down, Jinkinson was se- | 


cretly clippin’ avay at his hair with a large pair of scis- 
sors. * Wot’s that ‘ere snippin’ noise?’ says the lawyer 
every now and then, ‘it’s like a man havin’ his hair cut.’ 
«It ie wery like a man havin’ his hair cut,’ says poor Jin- 
kinson, hidin’ the scissors and lookin’ quite innocent. 
By the time the lawyer found it out, he was wery nearly 
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|bald. Jinkinson was kept alive in this way for a long 
| time, but at last vun day he has in all the children vun 
arter another, shaves each on ‘em wery clean, and gives 
him vun kiss on the crown of his head; then he has in 
the two assistants, and arter cuttin’ and curlin’ of ‘em in 
| the first style of elegance, says he should like to hear 
the woice o’ the greasiest bear, vich rekvest is immedetly 
complied with; then he says, that he feels wery happy 
in his mind, and vishes to be left alone; and then he 
| dies, previously cuttin’ his own hair and makin’ one flat 
| curl in the middle of his forehead.” 
This anecdote produced an extraordinary effect, not 
‘only upon Mr. Slithers but upon the house-keeper also, 
| who evinced so much anxiety to please and to be pleased, 
that Mr. Weller, with a manner betokening some alarm, 
conveyed a whispered inquiry to his son whether he had 
gone “too fur.” 
« Wot do you mean by too fur ?” demanded Sam. 
“In that ‘ere little compliment respectin’ the want of 
|‘ hock’erdness in ladies, Sammy,” replied his father. 

«“ You don’t think she’s fallen in love with you in con- 

sekens o’ that, do you!” said Sam. 
“ More unlikelier things have come to pass, my boy,” 
replied Mr. Weller in a hoarse whisper; “I’m always 
| afeerd of inadwertent captivation, Sammy. If I know'd 
how to make myself ugley or unpleasant I'd do it, 
_Samivel, rayther than live in this here state of perpetival 
terror !”’ 
Mr. Weller had at that time no further opportunity 
of dwelling upon the apprehensions which beset his mind, 
for the immediate occasion of his fears proceeded to lead 
| the way down stairs, apologising as they went for con- 
| ducting him into the kitchen, which apartment, however, 
| she was induced to proffer for his accommodation in pre- 
| ference to her own little room, the rather as it afforded 
greater facilities for smoking, and was immediately ad- 
joining the ale cellar. The preparations which were 
already made svufficiently proved that these were not 
mere words of course, for on the deal table were a sturdy 
_ale jug and glasses, flanked with clean pipes and a plen- 
tiful supply of tobacco for the old gentleman and his son, 
while on a dresser hard by was a goodly store of cold 
meat and other eatables, At sight of these arrangements, 
Mr. Weller was at first distraeted between his love of 
joviality and his doubts whether they were not to be con- 
sidered as so many evidences of captivation having al- 
| ready taken place; but he soon yielded to his natural 

impulse, and took his seat at the table with a very jolly 
| countenance. 

« As to imbibin’ any o” this here flagrant veed, mum, 
in the presence of a lady,” said Mr. Weller, taking up a 

| pipe and laying it down again, “ it couldn't be. Samivel, 
| total abstinence, if you please.” 

« Bat [ like it of all things,” said the house-keeper. 
“No,” rejoined Mr. Weller, shaking his head. « No.” 
“ Upon my word I do,” said the house-keeper, “ Mr. 
| Slithers knows I do.” 

| Mr. Weller coughed, and notwithstanding the barber's 
|confirmation of the statement, said no again, but more 
| feebly than before. The house-keeper lighted a piece of 
paper and insisted on applying it to the bow! of the pipe 
with ber own fair hands; Mr. Weller resisted ; the house- 
| keeper cried that her fingers would be burat; Mr. Wel- 
‘ler gave way. The pipe was ignited, Mr. Weller drew 
a long puff of smoke, and detecting himself in the very 
act of smiling on the house-keeper, put a sudden con- 
|straint upon his countenance and looked sternly at the 
candle, with a determination not to captivate, bimself, 
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ot encourage thoughts of captivation in others. From 
this iron frame of mind he wes roused by the voice of 
his son. 

«“[ don’t think,” said Sam, who was smoking with 
great composure and enjoyment, “that if the lady wos 


agreeable, it "ud be wery far out o’ the vay for us four to | 


make up a club of our own like the governors does up 
stairs, and let him,” Sam pointed with the stem of his 
pipe towards his parent, “ be the president.” 

The house-keeper affably declared that it was the very 
thing she had been thinking of. The barber said the 
same. Mr. Weller said nothing, but he laid down his 
pipe as if in a fit of inspiration, and performed the follow- 
ing manwurres, 

Unbuttoning the three lower buttons of his waistcoat, 


and pausing for a moment to enjoy the easy flow of | 


breath consequent upon this process, he laid violent 
hands upon his watch-chain, and slowly and with ex- 
treme difficulty drew from his fob an immense double- 
cased silver watch, which brought the lining of the 
pocket with it, and was not to be disentangled but by 
great exertions and an amazing redness of face. Hav- 
ing fairly got it out at last, be detached the outer case, 
and wound it up with a key of corresponding magnitude, 
then put the case on again, and having applied the 
watch to his ear to ascertain that it was still going, gave 
it some half-dozen hard knocks on the table to improve 
its performance. 

“That,” said Mr. Weller, laying it on the table with 
its face upwards, “is the title and emblem o’ this here 
society. Sammy, reach them two stools this vay for the 
wacant cheers. Ladies and gen’l’men, Mr. Weller's 
watch is vound up and now a goin’. Order!” 

By way of enforcing this proclamation, Mr. Weller, 
using the watch after the manner of a president's ham- 
mer, and remarking with great pride that nothing hurt it, 
and that falls and concussions of all kinds materially en- 
hanced the excellence of the works and assisted the regu- 
lator, knocked the table a great many times and declared 
the association formally constituted. 

« And don’t let's have no grinnin’ at the cheer, Sami- 
vel,” said Mr. Weller to his son, « or I shall be commit- 
tin’ you to the cellar, and then p’raps we may get into 
wot the "Merrikins call a fix, and the English a question 
o’ privileges.” 


Having uttered this friendly caution, the president set- | 


tled himself in his chair with great dignity, and requested 
that Mr. Samuel would relate an anecdote. 

« T’ve told one,” said Sam. 

“ Wery good, sir; tell another,” returned the chair. 

« We wos a talking jist now, sir,” said Sam, turning 
to Slithers, “ about barbers. Pursuing that’ ’ere fruitful 
theme, sir, I'll you in a wery few words a romantic little 
story about another barber, as p’raps you may never have 
heerd.” 

«“Samivel!” said Mr. Weller, again bringing his 
watch and the table into smart collision, “address your 
obserwations to the cheer, sir, and not to priwate indi- 
widuals !” 

« And if I might rise to order,” said the barber in a 
soft voice, and looking round him with a conciliatory 
smile as he leant over the table with the knuckles of his 


would suggest that ‘barbers’ is not exactly the kind of 
language which is agreeable and svothing to our feel- 
ings. You, sir, will correct me if I’m wrong, but I 
believe there is such a word in the dictionary as hair- 
dresser.” 
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« Well, but suppose he wasn’t a hair-dresser,” sug- 
gested Sam. 
“ Vy, then, sir, be parliamentary, and call him vun all 


| the more,” returned his father. “In the same vay as 


ev'ry gen’l’man in another place is a honourable, ev'ry 
barber in this place is a hair-dresser. Ven you read the 
speeches in the papers, and see as vun gen'l'man eays of 
another, ‘the honourable member, if he vill allow me to 
call him so,’ you will understand sir, that that means, 
‘if he vill allow me to keep up that ’ere pleasant and 
uniwersal fiction.’ ” 

It is a common remark, confirmed by history and ex- 
perience, that great men rise with the circumstances in 
which they are placed. Mr. Weller came out so strong 
in his capacity of chairman, that Sam was for some time 
prevented from speaking by a grin of surprise, which 
held his faculties enchained, and at last subsided in a 
long whistle of a single note. Nay, the old gentleman 
appeared even to have astonished himself, and that to no 
small extent, as was demonstrated by the vast amount 
of chuckling in which he indulged after the utterance of 
these lucid remarks. 

“ Here’s the story,” said Sam. “ Vunce upon a time 
there wos a young hair-dresser as opened a wery smart 
little shop vith four wax dummies in the winder, two 





ieft hand resting upon it, “if I might rise to order, I | 


gen'I’men and two ladies—the gen’!’men vith blue dots 
| for their beards,“wery large viskers, ou-dacious heads of 
| hair, uncommon clear eyes, and nostri!s of amazin’ pink- 
| ness—the ladies vith their heads o’ one side, their right 
| forefingers on their lips, and their forms deweloped beau- 
| tiful, in vich last respect they had the adwantage over the 
| gen’I’men, as they wasn’t allowed but wery little shoulder, 
| and terminated rayther abrupt in fancy drapery. He had 

also many hair-brushes and tooth-brushes bottled up in 

the winder, neat glass-cases on the counter, a floor- 
| clothed cuttin’ room up stairs, and a weighen’ macheen 
|in the shop, right opposite the door; but the great at- 


| traction and ornament wos the dummies, which this ‘ere 
| young bair-dresser was constantly a runnin’ out in the 
| road to look at, and constantly a runnin’ in agin to toach 
| op and polish; in short, he wos so proud on ‘em that 

ven Sunday come, he wos always wretched and mis’ra- 
| ble to think they wos behind the shutters, and looked 


| anxiously for Monday on that account. Vun o’ these 


| dummies wos a fav’rite vith him beyond the others, and 
ven any of his acquaintance asked him vy he didn't get 
| married—as the young he know’d, in partickler, often 
did—he used to say, ‘ Never! I never vill enter into the 
| bonds of vedlock,’ he says, ‘until I meet vith a young 
‘ooman as realises my idea o’ that ‘ere fairest dummy 
| vith the light hair. Then, and not till then,’ he says, 
|*vill I approach the altar!’ All the young ladies he 
| know’d as had got dark hair told him this wos wery sin- 
| ful, and that he wos wurshippin’ a idle; but them as 
| wos at all near the same shade as the dummy, coloured 
| up wery much, and wos observed to think him a wery 
nice young man.” 
| “Samivel,” said Mr. Weller, gravely, “a member o’ 
‘this assosiashun bein’ one o’ that ’ere tender sex which 
| is now immedetly referred to, I have to rekvest that you 
| will make no reflexions.” 
“T ain’t a makin’ any, am I?” inquired Sam. 
Re Order, sir!” rejoined Mr. Welter, with severe dig- 
| nity ; then sinking the chairman in the father, he added 
|in his usual tone of voice, “ Samivel, drive on!” 
Sam interchanged a smile with the housekeeper, and 
| proceeded : 
“ The young hair-dresser hadn't been in the habit o’ 
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amakin’ ‘4his avowal above six mouths, ven he encountered 
a young lady as wos the wery picter o’ the fairest dum- 
my. * Now,’ he says, ‘it’sall up. Iama slave!’ The 
‘young lady wos not only the picter o’ the fairest dummy, 
‘but she wos wery romantic as the young hair-dresser wos 
too; and he says, ‘Oh!’ he says, ‘ here’s a community 
«" feelin’ —here's a flow o’ soul,’ he says, ‘ here’s a in- 
Nerchange o’ sentiment!’ The young lady didn’t say 
much o’ course, but she expressed herself agreeable, and 
shortly artervards vent to see him with a mutual friend. 
The hair-dresser rushes out to meet her, but d’rectly she 
sees the dummies, she changes colour and falls a trem- 
blin’ violently. * Look up, my love,’ says the hair-dres- 
ser; ‘behold your imige in my winder, but not correcter 
than in my art!” ‘My imige!’ she says. ‘ Your’n!’ re- 
plies the hair-dresser, ‘Dut whose imige is that?’ she 
says, a pinting at von o’ the gen'I’men. * No vun’s, my 
love,’ he says, ‘ it’s but aidea.’ ‘A idea!’ says she, ‘it's 
a portrait—lI feel it’s a portrait; and that ‘ere noble face 
must be in the milingtary !’ * Wotdo I hear?” says he, 
a crumplin’ his curls. ‘ Villiam Gibbs,’ she says, quite 
firm, + never renoo the subject. I respect you as a 
friend,’ she says, ‘ but my affections is set upon that manly 
brow.’ ‘This,’ says the hair-dresser, ‘is a reg'lar blight, 
and in it I perceive the hand of Fate.—Farewell!’ Vith 
these vords, he rushes into the shop, breaks the dummy’s 
nose vith a blow of his curlin’ irons, melts him down at 
the parlour fire, and never smiles artervards,” 
“The young lady, Mr. Weller?” said the house- 
keeper. 
“Vy, ma’am,” said Sam, “ finding that Fate had a 
spite agin her and every body she come into contact vith, 
she never smiled neither, but read. a deal o’ poetry and 
pined away—by rayther slow degrees, for she ain't dead 
yet. It took a deal o’ poetry to kill the hair-dresser, and 
some people say arter al!, that it was more the gin and 
water as caused him to be run over; p’raps it wos a little 
o” both, and came o’ mixing the two.” 
The barber declared that Mr. Weller had related one 
of the most interesting stories that had ever come within 
his knowledge, in which opinion the housekeeper en- 
tirely concurred. 
“ Are you a married man, sir!” inquired Sam. 
The barber replied that he had not that honour. 
“I s'pose you mean to be?” said Sam. 
« Well,” replied the barber, rubbing his hands smirk- 
ingly, “« I don’t know, I don’t think it’s very likely.” 
« That's a bad sign,” said Sam; “if you'd said you 
meant to be vun o’ these days, I should ha’ looked upon 
you as bein’ safe. You're in a very precarious state.” 
“I’m not conscious of any danger, at all events,” re- 
turned the barber. 
« No more wos I, sir,” said the elder Mr. Weller, in- 
terposing, “ those were my symptomsexactly. I've been 
took that way twice. Keep your vether eye open, my 
friend, or you're gone.” 
There was something so very solemn about this admo- 
nition, both in its matter and manner, and also in the 
way which Mr. Weller still kept his eye fixed upon the 
unsuspecting victim, that nobody cared to speak for some 
little time,And mightn’t have cared to do so for some 
time longer, if the housekeeper had not happened to sigh, 
which called off the old gentleman’s attention, and gave 
rise to a gallant inquiry whether “there wos anythin’ 
wery piercin’ in that ‘ere little heart.” 
“ Dear me, Mr, Weller!” said the housekeeper, laugh- 


ing. 
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the old gentleman. 
ways opposed to the happiness o’ human creeturs? Eh! 


Has it?” 


you? 
kinds o’ terror, to go a payin’ compliments and talkin’ 


about hearts and piercers!” 


though, Sammy, eb?” 


harm in it, no danger, Sammy ; she’s only a punster. 


She seemed pleased, though, didn’t she? 
wos pleased ; it’s nat’ral she should be, wery nat’ral.” 


father’s mirth—* he’s actually wain !” 


“they’re a comin’ back, the little heart’s a comin’ back. 
But mark these words o’ mine once more, and remember 
em ven your father says he said ’em: Samivel, I mis- 
rust that deceitful barber.” 


few winks ata time, or whether he sat with his eyes 
wide open all night long, certain it is that he kept his 
cigar alight, and kindled every fresh one from the ashes 
of that which was nearly consumed, without requiring 
the assistance of a candle. 


pear to inspire him with any sense of drowsiness or any 
natural desire to go to rest, but rather to increase his 
wakefulness, which he showed, at every such indication 
of the progress of the night, by a suppressed cackling 
in his throat, and a motion of his shoulders, like one 
whe laughs heartily, but at the same time slyly and by 
stealth. 


ing with the cold of early morning, and harassed by 
fatigue and want of sleep, was discovered sitting patiently 
an her chair, raising her eyes at intervals in mute appeal 
to the compassion and clemency of her lord, and gently 
reminding him by an occasional cough that she was still 
unpardoned, and that her penance had been of long dure 


tion. 


drank his rum without heeding her; and it was not until 
the sun had some time risen, and the activity and noise 
of city day were rife in the street, that he deigned to re 
cognise her presence by any word or sign. 





“No, but is there anythin’ as agitates it?” pursued 


“ Has it always been obderrate, al- 


At this critical juncture for her blushes and confusion, 


the housekeeper discovered that more ale was wanted, 
and hastily withdrew into the cellar to draw the same, 
followed by the barber, who insisted on carrying the can- 
dle. 
expression of face, and after him with some disdain, Mr, 
Weller caused his glance to travel slowly round the 
kitchen, until at length it rested on his son. 


Having looked after her with a very complacent 


“Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, “I mistrust that barber,” 
« Wot for?” returned Sam; “ wot’s he got to do with 
You're a nice man, you ere, arter pretendin’ all 


«“ Wosla talkin’ about hearts and piercers!? was J, 


“ Wos you! of course you wos.” 
“ She don’t know no better, Sammy; there a’n’t no 


O’ course she 
| had 


“He's wain of it!” exclaimed Sam, joining in his 


“ Hush!” replied Mr. Weller, composing his features, 
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CHAPTER V. 


Whether Mr. Quilp took any sleep by snatches of a 








Nor did the striking of the clocks, hour after hour, ap- 









At length the day broke, and poor Mrs, Quilp, shiver 












But her dwarfish spouse still smoked his cigar and 













He might 
not have done so even then, but for certain impatient 
tappings at the door, which seemed to denote that some 
pretty bard knuckles were actively engaged upon the 
other side. 
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« Why, dear me!” he said, looking round with a 
malicious grin, “it’s day! Open the door, sweet Mrs. 

uilp.” 
ae obedient wife withdrew the bolt, and her lady 
mother entered. 

Now Mrs. Jiniwin bounced into the room with great 
impetuosity, for supposing her son-in-law to be still a-bed, 
she had come to relieve her feelings by pronouncing a 
strong opinion upon his general conduct and character. 
Seeing that he was up and dressed, and that the room 
appeared to have been occupied ever since she quitted it 
on the previous evening, she stopped short, in some em- 
barrassment. 

Nothing escaped the hawk’s eye of the ugly little 
man, who perfectly understanding what passed in the 
old lady’s mind, turned uglier still in the fulness of his 
satisfaction, and bade her good morning with a leer of 
triumph. 

“ Why, Betsy,” said the old woman, “you haven’t 
been a—you don’t mean to say you've been a” — 

“ Sitting up all night!” said Quilp, supplying the con- 
clusion of the sentence. “ Yes she has!” 

« All night '” cried Mrs, Jiniwin. 

“ Aye, all night. Is the dear old lady deaf?” said 
Quilp, with a smile, of which a frown was part. «Who 
says man and wife are bad company? Ha! ha! The 
time bas flown.” 

« You’re a brute!” exclaimed Mrs. Jiniwin. 

« Come, come,” said Quilp, wilfully misunderstanding 
her, of course, “ you mustn't call her names. She's mar- 
ried now, you know. And though she did beguile the 
time and keep me from my bed, you must not be so 
tenderly careful of me as to be out of humour with her. 
Biess you for a dear old lady. Here's your health.” 

“I am much obliged to you,” returned the old woman, 
testifying by a certain restlessness in her hands, a vehe- 
ment desire to shake her matronly fist at her son-in-law. 
“Oh! I’m very much obliged to you!” 

“ Grateful soul!” cried the dwarf. “ Mrs. Quilp.” 

“ Yes, Quilp,” said the timid sufferer. 

“Help your mother to get breakfast, Mrs. Quilp. I 
am going to the wharf this moruing—the earlier, the bet- 
ter—so be quick.” 

Mrs. Jiniwin made a faint demonstration of rebellion 
by sitting down in a chair near the door, and folding her 
arms as if in a resolute determination to do nothing. But 
afew whispered words from her daughter, and a kind 
inquiry from her son-in-law whether she felt faint, with 


a hint that there was abundance of cold water in the | 


next apartinent, routed these symptoms effectually, and 
she applied herself to the prescribed prepgrations with 
sullen diligence. 

While they were in progress, Mr. Quilp withdrew to 
the adjoining room, and, turning back his coat-collar, 
proceeded to smear his countenance with a damp towel 
of very unwholesome appearance, which made his com- 
plexion rather more cloudy than it was before. But, 
while he was thus engaged, his caution and inquisitive- 
ness did not forsake him, for with a face as sharp and 
cunning as ever he often stopped, even in this short pro- 
cess, and stood listening for any conversation in the next 
toom, of which he might be the theme. 

“Ah!” he said, after a short effort of atiention, « it 
Was not the towel over my ears,I thought it wasn’t. I’m 
= hunchy villain and a monster, am I, Mrs. Jiniwin? 

” 
The pleasure of this discovery called up the old dog- 
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it, he shook himself in a very dog-like manner, and re- 
joined the ladies. 

Mr. Quilp now walked up to the front of the looking- 
glass, and was standing, putting on his neckerchief, when 
Mrs. Jiniwin, happening to be behind him, could net 
resist the inclination she felt to shake ber fist at her 
tyrant son-in-law. It was the gesture of an instent, but 
as she did so, and accompanied the action with a mena- 
cing look, she met his eye in the glass, catching her in 
the very act, The same glance at the mirror conveyed 
to her the reflection of a horribly grotesque and distorted 
face with the tongue lolling out; and the next instant 
the dwarf, turning about with a perfectly bland and 
placid look, inquired in a tone of great affection, 

“ How are you now, my dear old darling ?” 

Slight and ridiculous as the incident was, it made him 
| appear such a little fiend, and withal such a keen and 
knowing one, that the old woman felt too much afraid of 
him to utter a single word, and suflered herself to be led 
with extraordinary politeness to the breakfast table. Here 
he by no means diminished the impression he had just 
produced, for he ate hard eggs, shell and all, devoured 
gigantic prawns with the heads and tails on, chewed to- 
| bacco and water-cresses at the same time, and with ex- 
traordinary greediness drank boiling tea without wink- 
ing, bit his fork and spoon till they bent again, and in 
short performed so many horrifying and uncommon acts, 
that the women were nearly frightened out of their wits, 
and began to doubt if he were reully a human creature. 
At last, having gone through these proceedings and many 
others which were equally a part of his system, Mr, 
| Quilp left them reduced to a very obedient and bumble 
state, and betook himself to the river side, where he 
took boat for the wharf on which he had bestowed his 
name. 

It was flood tide when Daniel Quilp sat himself .own 
in the wherry to crosa to the opposite shore. A fleet of 
barges were coming lazily on, some sideways, some head 
first, some stern first; all in a wrong-headed, dogged, 
obstinate way, bumping up against the larger craft, ran- 
ning under the bows of steamboats, getting into every 
kind of nook and corner where they had no businesa, 
and being crunched on all sidea like so many walnut 
shells ; while each with its pair of long sweeps struggling 
and splashing in the water looked like some lumbering 
fish in pain. In some of the vessels at anchor all hands 
were busily engaged in coiling ropes, spreading out sails 
to dry, taking in or discharging their cargoes; in others 
no life was visible but two or three tarry boys, and per- 
| haps a barking dog running to and fro upon the deck, or 
scrambling up to look over the side and bark the louder 
for the view. Coming slowly on through the forests of 
masts was a great steam ship, beating the water in short, 
impatient strokes with her heavy paddles as though she 
| wanted room to breathe, and advancing in her bugé bulk 
| like a sea ster g the ws of the Thames. 

On either hand were long black tiers of colliers; be- 
| tween them vessels slowly workjng out of harbour with 
sails glistening in the sun, and creaking noise on board, 
re-echoed from a hundred quarters. ‘The water and all 
upon it was in active motion, dancing and buoyant and 
bubbling up; while the old gray Tower and piles of 
building on the shore, with many a church-spire shooting 
up between, looked coldly on, and seemed to disdain their 
chafing, restless neighbour. 

Daniel Quilp, who was not much affected by a bright 
morning, save in so far as it spared him the trouble of 

















like smile in full force. When he had quite done with 
Museum.—Aprit, 1840. 


carrying an umbrella, caused himself to be put ashore 
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hard by the wharf, and proceeded thither through a nar- 
row lane, which, partaking of the amphibious character 
of its frequenters, had as much water as mud in its com- 
position, and a very liberal supply of each. Arrived at 
bis destination, the first object that presented itself to his 
view was a pair of very imperfectly shod feet, elevated 
in the air with the soles upwards, which remarkable 
appearance was referable to the boy, who, being of an 
eccentric spirit, and having a natural taste for tumbling, 
was now standing on his head and contemplating the 
aspect of the river under these uncommon circumstances. 
He was on his heels by the sound of his master’s voice, 
and as soon as his head was in its right position, Mr. 
Quilp, to speak expressively in the absence of a better 
verb, “ punched it” for him. 

“Come, you let me alone,” said the boy, parrying 
Quilp’s hand with both his elbows alternately. “ You'll 
get something you won't like if you don’t, and so I tell 
you.” 

“ You dog,” snarled Quilp, “I'll beat you with an iron 
rod, I’il scratch you with a rusty nail, I'll pinch your 
eyes, if you talk to me—I will.” 

With these threats be clenched his band again, and 
dexterously diving in between the elbows, and catching 
the boy’s head as it dodged from side to side, gave it three 
or four good hard knocks. Having now carried his point, 
and insisted on it, he left off. 

“You won't do it again,” said the boy, nodding his 
head and drawing back, with the elbows ready in case of 
the worst; “ now a 

“Stand still, you dog,” said Quilp. 
again, because I’ve done it as often as I want. 
take the key.” 

« Why don’t you hit one of your size!” said the boy, 
approaching very slowly. 

« Where is there one of my size, you dog!” returned 

‘Quilp. “Take the key, or I'll brain you with it”’— 
indeed he cave him a smart rap with the handle as he 
spoke. “ Now open the counting-house.” 

The boy sulkily complied, muttering at first, but de- 
visting when he looked round and saw that Quilp was 
following him with a steady look. And here it may be 
remarke’, that between this boy and the dwarf there 
existed a strange kind of mutual liking. How born or 
bred, of.ow nourished upon blows and threats on one 
side, and retorts and defiances on the other, is not to the 
purpose. Quilp would certainly suffer nobody to con- 
tradict um but the boy, and the boy would assuredly not 
have submitted to be so knocked about by any body but 


«“T won't do it 


Here, 


Quilp, when be had the power to runaway at any time 


he chose. 

“Now,” said Quilp, passing into the wooden count- 
iug-house, “ you mind the wharf. Stand upon your head 
again, and I'll cut one of your feet off.” 

Thé boy made no answer, but directly Quilp had shut 


| 
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hat-peg, an ancient almanack, an inkstand with no ink 
and the stump of one pen, and an eight-day clock which 
hadn't gone for eighteen years at least, and of which the 
| minute-hand had been twisted off for a tooth-pick. Daniel 
Quilp pulled his hat over his brows, climbed on to the 
desk, (which had a flat top,) and stretching his short 
| length upon it, went to sleep with the ease of an old 
| practitioner; intending, no doubt, to compensate himself 
for the ‘deprivation of last night’s rest, by a long and 
sound nap. 

Sound it might have been, but long it was not, for he 
had not been asleep a quarter of an hour when the boy 
opened the door and thrust in his head, which was like 
}a bundle of badly-picked oakum. Quilp was a light 
| sleeper, and started up directly. 
| «Here's somebody for you,” said the boy. 

“Who?” 

“TI don’t know.” 
| « Ask!” said Quilp, seizing the trifle of wood before 
| mentioned, and throwing it at him with such dexterity 
that it was well the boy disappeared before it reached the 
spot on which be had stood. “ Ask, you dog.” 

Not caring to venture within range of such missiles 
again, the boy discreetly sent in his stead the first cause 
of the interruption, who now presented herself at the 
door. 

« What, Nelly ?” cried Quilp. 

« Yes,”"—said the child, hesitating whether to enter or 
| retreat, for the dwarf just roused, with his dishevelled 
| hair hanging all about him and a yellow bandkerchief 
| over his head, was something fearful to behold; * it’s 

only me, sir.” 
«“ Come in,” said Quilp, without getting off the desk. 
“Come in, Just look into the yard, and see 
| whether there’s a boy standing on his head.” 
| «No, sir,” replied Nell. “He's on bis feet.” 
| You're sure he is?” said Quilp. “Well. Now, 
|eome in and shut the door, What's your message, 
| Nelly ?” 
| The child handed him a letter; Mr. Quilp, without 
changing his position further than to turn over a little 
more on his side, and rest bis chin on his hand, proceed- 
ed to make himself acquainted with its contents. 


Stay. 


From the United Service Journal 


| Recollections of the Expedition to the Chesapeake, and 
| against New Orleans, in the years 1814-15,—By 
an Old Sub. 


| 

| Although the present aspect of our political relations 

| with the United States of America, gives but little appa- 
rent indication that we may possibly, ere long, be forced 
into a war with that power, there is a latent mischief 


himself in, stood on his head before the door, then walk- | smouldering at the bottom of the still unsettled Maine 
.ed on his hands to the back and stood on his head there, boundary dispute, which, once brought into action, and 
and then to the opposite side and repeated the perform- | coupled with the difficulties we have yet to encounter in 


ance. There were indeed four sides to the counting- 
house, but he avoided that one where the window was, 
deeming it probgble that Quilp would be looking out of 
it. This was prudent, for in point of fact the dwarf, 
knowing his disposition, was lying in wait at a little dis- 
tance from the sash, armed with a large piece of wood, 
which, being rough and jagged, and studded in many 
parts with broken nails, might possibly have hurt him. 
It was a dirty little box, this counting-house, with 
pothing in it but an old rickety desk and two stools, a 


arranging the affairs of the Canadas, to the satisfaction 
| of the people of both provinces, would require but little 
agitation to fan into a fierce flame. In the last contest 
with the Americans, both our ships and troops, in many 
instances, engaged the enemy at serious disadvantage, 
from their ignorance of the nature and extent of the 
force they had to contend with, or of the resources which 
might be rendered available, either for attack or defence, 
in a country which is essentially one of expedients. 
“Experience keeps a dear school,” saith the proverb; 
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and whether events, yet “in the womb of time,” prove 
such as may call upon us to turn its lessons to profit, or 
otherwise, it cannot be altogether useless to cast a retro- 
spective glance on the ground we have passed over, and 
at once examine where we committed error, and in- 
quire how that error could best have been avoided or 
remedied, 

There are few of the old “ Peninsulars” now living 
who do not recollect, with feelings of pride and pleasure, 
the glorious termination of the victorious career of the 


, 
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| when a worthy curé stepped in, and proposed to give 
| filty francs, and two pieces of vin ordinaire, for the 
jstud. This liberal overture was of course acceded to, 
{the bargain was forthwith carried into effect, and the 
| parties separated, mutually pleased with its termination. 
| The pay of the army being just then several months 
‘in arrear, and there not being sufficient time to commu- 
| nicate with parents, friends, &c. at bome, the caterers 
| for some of the many messes organised on board the dif- 
| ferent transports, troop, and King’s ships—notwithstand- 
ing that every one lent to his brother-officer whatever 


army of Spain, by the crowning campaign, in France, | 
in the year 1814, and the subsequent “ gathering” of | money he could spare—had considerav.e difficulty in 
the strongest regiments from the “ broken-up” divisions, raising the “ needful” to lay in the necessary supplies; 
at the camp near Bordeaux, previous to embarkation for | for though the French people voted our animals to be 
America. The military annals of England furnish no | worth little or nothing, they raised the price of all their 
parallel of such a force as was there assembled—a force | commodities to a most exorbitant rete. One way or 
composed of the elite of the finest army in the world— | other, however, the thing was managed, and of wine, at 


veterans of a hundred battles, and with whom “ to fight,” 
and “ to conquer,” were synonymous terms. ‘T'he des- 
tination of the largest portion of these troops was Can- 
ada, and the remainder, composed of the 4th, 21st, 44th, 
and 85th regiments, with a detachment of royal artil- 
lery, and sappers and miners, it was understood was to 
be employed on a particular service on the coast of the 


| feast, there was no lack. 
|. Having previously dropped down the river to Verdun 
Roads, the 2d of June saw our gallant little fleet, under 
|the command of the late Sir Pultney Malcolm, in the 
| Bay of Biscay, 

Breasting the ocean at their ease, 
Like sea-birds on their native wave. 


United States. In the last week of May, in the year | 


1814, the troops above specified struck their tents, and | 


marched for Pouillac, (a small port on the Garonne,) 


each corps, as it passed the confines of the encampment, | 


being saluted with “The British Grenadiers” by the 
bands of the remaining regiments, and three hearty 
cheers from their old companions in many a bard-fought 
field. 

The scene was of a soul-stirring nature, and though 
amongst us there mnight have been some married officers, 


advanced in years, as well as in rank, who would have | 


preferred returning to their wives and families to cross- 


ing the Atlantic—and even a few of the juniors, who | 
would willingly have passed at least “ one short month” | 


amidst the delights of “ England, home, and beauty,” 
ere engaging in a new career of glory, there probably 


was not a soldier in our little host whose heart did not | 


swell with martial ardour, and whose foot did not fall 
with a firmer tread, when those cheers hailed his glad- 
dened ear. 

Arrived at Pouillac, all the bustle and preparation 
previous to embarkation for a long and tedious voyage 
commenced. The time allowed was but short: every 


one had “ animals” to dispose of, and the good people of | 


the town and its vicinity could command but little cash, 
and were excessively chary in parting with that little. 
The only mode of obtaining any thing at all approximat- 
ing to the value of the best cattle was by exchanging 
for wine, &c. and many officers were amply supplied, 
indeed, with the juice of the grape in every variety, from 
(so called) Chateau-Margau to ordinaire. As for the 
inferior description of animals, comprising heavy Flem- 
ish artillery horses, (found or the field of Vittoria, ) 
Andalusian “ fiddle-heads,” and all imaginable srades of 
the donkey tribe, a bottle of brandy each was considered 
a tolerably fair price! 
stance only—a lot of some three or four of those brought 
more, in fact, an enormous sum in comparison, and 
thus it happened :—their owner, annoyed at the ridicu- 
lous offers made for cattle which but a short time before 
had cost him a great deal of money, and determined not 


. ° ' 
In one instance—and one in- 


The Royal Oak, a fine 74, commanded by Captain 
Dix, bore the admiral’s flag, and in that ship, also were 
embarked Major-General Ross, his personal staff, and 
the aartillery. The 4th regiment was distributed be- 
tween the Weser and the Trave, two fine sister-frigates, 
|then recently taken from the French, and fitted up as 
troop-ships, and the Pactolus frigate ; the greater part 
of the 85th was cooped up in the Diadem, an old heavy- 
built 64, armed en flute, and the 2st and 44th were 
embarked on board of the transports and other troop- 
| ships. ’ 

Those whose good fortune it has been never to have 
undergone the penance of making a long voyage in com- 
pany with dull-sailing transports, can scarcely form an 
idea of its tedium and monotony. The sailor, under 
such circumstances, has the routine of bis duty to occupy 
his mind, and relieve the sameness of the every-day 
scene; but—the morning parade over—the soldier must 
possess no small share of ingenuity who can devise 
means profitably or pleasantly to employ the remainder 
of the day. One of the first expedients called into ac- 
| tion to stave off the insidious attacks of the demon, ennui, 
|was the publication of a newspaper. Now prithee! 
| reader, associate not the idea of a newspaper put out 
fon board ship with that of a “double sheet” of the 
|'Times, for, in very truth, no two productions bearing 
lthe same designation could differ more widely. Our 
}« Atlantic News” had, to be sure, an “ Editor’s box,” for 
| the receipt of contributions, but there nearly all resem- 
| blance between it and its brethren of the “ broadsheet” 
jeeased. From those contributions the best were selected, 
| and, with such editorial comments as appeared necessary, 
copied out, on a respectable sheet of « foolscap,” in the 
| adjutant’s office, 

‘On board of the Royal Oak originated a happy thought 
| of getting up a play, and the parts being duly “ cast,” 
studied, and rehearsed, and “ appropriate scenery, dresses, 
| and decorations” prepared, it was announced that “ His 
Majesty’s servants” woukl, on such a night, perform the 
lfarce of “ Raising the Wind,” &c. &c. &c. The 


to turn the poor beasts adrift, to encounter the risk of | everring proved propitious, and “a numerovws and highly- 
being ill-treated or starved, announced his determina. | respectable audience” beimg assembled, the “ entertain- 
tion to shoot them, and was actually preparing to do s0, | ments” commenced with an original prologue, writter— 
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if memory serves aright—by Lieutenant H. of the Royal 
Oak. A portion of it, sufficient, perhaps, to give a no- 
tion of its merits, still survives the lapse of years in the 
lumber-room of the brain, and here it is :— 


* Raising the Wind's” the “ Order of the day !” 
There's something ominious in this sane play ; 

Por if peace comes, my poor foreboding heart 

Tells me that Diddler’s no fictitious part’! 

. J . . o 

Ye luckless « Mids,”—ye miserable sinners! 

Look sharp about ye, or ye'll get no dinners ; 

And haughty « Luffs,” now swilling port and claret, 
May guzzle small-beer in some lumber-garret ! 
Captains and Admirals—but that’s downright sin— 
I’ve done, I've done !—So let the play begin. 


And the “ play” did “ begin,” and proceed, and end, 
amidst the most vociferous applause that ever was lav- 
ished upon actors. A supper and dance—for some la- 
dies were coll. cted from the different ships—concluded 
the amusements, which, it may be supposed, formed no 
insignificant feature in the voyage. 

The Royal Oak doings evoked a spirit of friendly 
emulation on board the Weser, where Sheridan’s comedy 
of « The Rivals” was put “in rehearsal,” and in process 
of time enacted on board of that ship. This was a very 
ambitious undertaking, inasmuch as there were no ladies 
to represent the female characters, and those in “ The 
Rivals” are by no means such as old campaigners are 
likely to personate with grace and fidelity. But “ minds 
resolved” will “struggle with things impossible—nay, 


vanquish them,” and so it was with the gallant King’s 


Own, and of the Weser. The romantic Lydia Languish 
found a meet representative in Lieutenant M.— a deli- 
cate creature, standing somewhere about six feet, in 
what an Irishman would call “his stocking vamps.” 
The fond and faithful Julia was “done” by Lieutenant 
G., who responded to the querulous sentiment of Falk. 
land in a voice whose deep rough tones would be accu- 
rately described by Sir Anthony Absolvute’s neat and 
expressive simile of “ the croaking ef a frog in a quin- 
sey,” und the effect of Mrs. Malaprop's appearance, with 
a face and figure “ made up” for the occasion, may be 
surmised, from an exclamation from one of the audience 
—*My eyes! What a brimstone!” But, notwith- 
standing all this, and that towards the close of the play 
a breeze came on, which caused both ship and perform. 
ers to “reel to and fro like drunken men,” and in a 
manner rather unseewly for those in petticoats, the piece 
“went off” with amazing éclat, and finished with up- 
roerious plaudits. In Weser, as on board Royal Oak, 
the finale was a supper and dance. 

The fleet touched at Ponté D’ Algada, in St. Michael's, 
one of the Western Islands, to water, and obtain a sup- 
ply of fresh provisions, &c. Here a circumstance oc- 
eurred, illustrative of the inconvenience of bearing any 
personal resem! lance to a bad character. It had been 
reported throughout the fleet, that the Ex-general White- 
loeke, of Buenos Ayres notoriety, hud, under a feigned 
name, taken up his residence at St. Michael's, and much 
curiosity was pf course excited to learn if such were real- 
ly the fact, aif to get a glimpse of him. One fine even- 
ing, whilst the boats were ashore with fotigue parties, 
for the purpose of bringing off provisions, Ac., some one 
cried out, “There goes Whitelocke!" and instantly 
every soldier and sailor present started in chase of the 
unfortunate individual pointed out; who, hearing a 
hideous outcry, and perceiving that he was about to be. 
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come the object of an attack, very naturally tonk to his 
heels. The “run” lasted for some time, but the sup. 
posed culprit being light of foot, succeeded in distancing 
his pursuers, and thus escaped the favours which would, 
doubtless, have been liberally bestowed on him, had he 
been captured. Next day, however, he took means to 
ascertain the cause of bis having been so unaccountably 
assailed, when the whole business was explained; and 
strange to say, it appeared that the “ chase,” although a 
much younger man than Whitelocke, bore a singular 
resemblance to him both in face and person. 

During our stay at Ponté D’Algada, some hours were 
very agreeably passed in visiting at the « grates” of the 
convents, with which that place abounds, where our 
officers were as much objects of curiosity to the fair 
boarders, as the latter were of interestto us. The man- 
ner of carrying on the intercourse between those ladies 
and their visitors, though highly tantalizing, is perfectly 
safe, for one of the parties at least. A narrow winding 
stair-case leads to a small_room, in which are placed two 
long forms. This room is separated from the convent 
parlour by a triple grating of iron bars, so placed as to 
prevent the possibility of the longest-armed lovers in the 
world touching as much as the tips of each other's fin- 
gers. In the sanctum, beyond this formidable barrier, 
were seated the young inmates of the cloisters, their 
lustrous eyes beaming unutterable things; whilst those 
amongst us who were fortunate enough to retain a smat- 
tering of “ soldier's Portuguese,” endeavoured to do the 
agreeable after the most approved fashion. Nor were 
the lovely and lively rogues in any degree disinclined to 
a display of all their powers of fascination. One of their 
number was placed as a sentinel at the parlour entrance 
to give timely notice of the approach of any of the « pro- 
fessed sisters ;"” whilst on our side a similar precaution 
was adopted to prevent surprise from without: We 
were thus gratified with “ Tuas lindas Olios,” «Ta mi 
Chama,” and many other charming Portuguese ballads, 
as well as some pretty “ figure” waltzing, in which the 
light and elegant forms of the captivating sirens were 
exhibited to the greatest possible advantage, These 
young ladies are generally the daughters of the most re- 
spectable families on the island, and are sent to the con- 
vents, in the first instance, for education, and to be 
“kept out of harm’s way ;” but such of them as, after 
returning to their homes, fail to obtain suitable matches, 
usually go back to the nunnery, enter on their novitiate, 
and finally take the veil. 

The fleet, having obtained all the necessary supplies, 
once more put tu sea, and carried a favourable wind on 
to the Bermudas, where we arrived on the 24th of July. 
To us landsmen, the mode in which the sable pilot di- 
rected the course of the ship, whilst “beating up” from 
off St. George’s to the “ Wells,” was equally novel and 
curious, Standing at the bow, his eyes were immova- 
bly fixed on the water, constant practice having given 


| him extraordinary strength and quickness of vision in 


tracing the deep channel through the many windings of 
the dangerous coral reefs which run out from the land in 
every direction. Arrived at the “ Wells,” the operation 
of “ watering” forthwith commenced, and parties were 
formed for a walk through the cedar woods to Hamilton. 
The weather was oppressively hot; and a “ long drink” 
of Sangaree on arriving at Hamilton, was luxury inde- 
scribable, The most fertile imagination can scarcely 
conceive a spot combining so many, and such varied, 
acenes of beauty, as the eye embraces at Hamilton. 
The transparent ocean stream, thickly studded with 
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islands, wooded to the water's edge—the foliage present- 
ing every possible hue. Here and there a planter’s 
dwelling, or neat farm-house, deeply embosomed in the 
refreshing shade of the forest; extensive fields of Indian 
corn, the long, luxuriant leaves waving in the light 


breeze, and presenting at every moment a new tint of | 


green—an air of happiness, quiet, and comfort pervades 
the whole picture, and the spectator involuntarily longs 
for a home in such a fairy land. Returning to the 
« Wells” next morning, we fell in with a merry group 
of negro lasses, proceeding to their master’s plantation, 
They begged of us to make a visit there, and we, “ no- 
thing loth,” agreed to do so. 


we entered a large house, and were shown into a hand- 
some and well-furnished saloon, the floor of cedar, cirée, 
and polished to a wondrous degree of glussiness and 
glissiness, 
his wife and daughters made their appearance, and re- 
ceived us with well-bred courtesy; whilst the dusky at- 
tendants ever and anon presented refreshments, which 
they urged us to partake of with the most untiring per- 
severance. 
and faithfully did they discharge its duties. In Bermuda, 
asin the West Indies, unlimited hospitality is quite a 
matter of course amongst ‘he planters. 

At the « Wells” we found a negro fruit and vegetable 
market established; and here, as well as at Hamilton, 
and the house we had just visited, we were much struck 
by the extraordinary difference in the cast of features of 
the Bermudan negroes, as compared with those born in 
Africa. The women, in particular, were in many in- 
stances—though dark as jet—positively handsome ; the 
nose aquiline, the lips finely chiselled, and the whole 
person graceful and svelte. A promenade was estab- 
lished on shore, and the band being landed, each even- 
ing the planters and their families came from far and 
near to enjoy the treat affurded them; the night usually 
closed with a merry dance, in which the fair ’Mudans 
proved much better partners than their somewhat lan- 
guid general manner would have led us to expect. 

At Bermuda we found Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, with the Tonnant, on board of which ship 
Major-General Ross and his staff were received; and, on 
the 2d of August, sailed, with the Euryalas in company, 
for the Chesapeake, where they arrived on the 14th, and 
joined Rear-Admiral (now Sir George) Cockburn, in the 
Albion. 

On the 17th of August, the whole of the evpedition 
entered the Chesapeake. Between Capes Charles and 
Henry, we found the Plantagenet, Captaia Lloyd, at 
anchor, This ship had, a short time before, been the 
object of some attempts to destroy her, by means of torpe- 
dos exploded under her bottom ; and it was really curious 
to hear the different opinions expressed, as to the effect of 
those explosions, by the officers and others on board; for 
whilst some described the shocks to have been of the 
most violent nature, others spoke of them as quite ridicu- 
lovs, and utterly insufficient to work any serious damage. 

It was generally supposed that our first attack would 
be made on Norfolk ; but, after communicating by sig- 
nal with Admiral Cockburn, we conti: ved our course np 
the bay, until we came abreast of the Patuxent, to which 
river the American Commodore Barney had retired with 
the flotilla of gun-boats under his command. This ar- 
matment it was resolved to destroy ; and accordingly. the 
troop-ships end transports, protected by the Royal Oak, 
the Albion, d&c. commenced the ascent of that river, 


Crossing a beautiful gar- | 
den, rich in the fruits and flowers of that lovely clime, | 


The master of the mansivn was absent, but | 


This appeared to be their peculiar province, | 


the Anaconda brig-of-war leading and sounding. At 
| the same time a squadron of frigates, &c. under the 
command of Captain Sir Alexander Gordon, in the Sea- 
horse, was detached to create a diversion in the Potomac, 
whilst Captain Sir Peter Parker, with the Menelaus, pro- 
ceeded up the Chesapeake, to a short distance above 
Baltimore, on a similar service. 

The passage up the Patuxent was certainly a daring 
enterprise. The river, though of considerable depth, is 
of no great breadth ; the banks are, in many places, high, 
covered with wood ; and, from several positions, artillery 
might have been brought to bear on our crowded ships 
with tremendous effect. At Point Patience, a narrow 
spit of sand, where the river forms a sudden and sharp 
angle, we were obliged to come-to, and await a favour- 
able breeze. This is a spot where half a dozen heavy 
guns, covered by riflemen in the woods, might keep the 
whole British fleet in check; but the fact is, that the 
Chesapeake, and the numerous magnificent rivers that 
flow into it, present such an extensive line of assailable 
coast, that the Americans knew not where or when to 
expect our attacks; and as to guarding the whole of the 
sea-board, that, for centuries to come, will be impossible ; 
particularly when steamboats are likely to be employed. 
| Still it appears extraordinary that Commodore Barney, 
| who proved himself both a brave and skilful officer, did 
| not offer some resistance to us at Point Patience. 
| Our large ships had not sufficient water to proceed 

more than a short distence beyond this point; but the 
troop-sbips, transports, and the Anaconda, steadily 
pushed on as far as Benedict, a small village about fifty 
| miles from Washington, where the troops were disem- 
| barked, on the 19th and 20th August. 
| Rear-Admiral Sir George Cockburn, who, with a bat- 
| talion of marines, and a detachment of marine artillery, 
| had for several months previous been carrying on a series 
| of successful operations against the enemy, in this and 
} other quarters, had during that period acquired some 
acquaintance with the nature and localities of the sur- 
rounding country, and of the enemy's disposable force ; 
and this knowledge proved highly serviceable when, pre- 
| vious to the arrival of the troops, Major-General Ross 
| landed with him to reconnoitre, which they did, without 
lany interruption, to a considerable distance on the route 
jtewards Washington, It was during that excursion, it 
| is said that, at the suggestion of Admiral Cockburn, 
| General Ross first contemplated an attack on the capital 
jof the United States, as soon as Commodore Barney's 
flotilla should be destroyed. The circumstance of this 
| flotilla having retired as far as possible up the Patuxent, 
| afforded an excellent ostensible motive for marching the 
|troops in the direction of Washington, without giving 
rise to any certain conclusion that it was intended to 
make an attempt upon it. 

On the evening of the 20th of August, Admiral Cock- 
burn, with the armed boats of the fleet, moved up the 
river to attack the flotilla (which had retired about fifty 
miles above Benedict), whilst the troops advanced in the 
To the surprise of 








same direction along its right bank. 
every one, Commodore Barney's gun-boats, some of 
| which were heavily armed, made no resistance. On this 
subject, the A verican General, Wilkinson, has the fol- 
lowing passage in his Memoirs :-- 





« Cockburn, with bis barges, pursued Barney's flotilla, 
which had, by order of President Madison, been aban- 
doned, and was, without resistance, blown up; when it 
will be apparent to evrry competent judge, that, from the 


t 
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narrowness of the chnanel, the Commodore could have 
himself, and repulsed floating force the 


vuld have brought against bim; and his flanks 


detended amy 


ene ny 
were well secured by the extent of the marshes on both 


sides of the river.””* 


It is probable, however, that the President’s object, in 
giving the order referred to, was to destroy a strong in- 


ducement for our army to move in a direction which 


would bring them within such a tempting distance ot 
the seat of bis government. On the afternoon of the 


the day the flotilla was destroyed, General Ross 


99 
ae, 


and the troops arrived at the town of Upper Marlbo- | 


rough, a small place on the western branch of the Pa- 
tuxent, thirty-nine miles distant from Benedict, and 
within sixteen miles of Washington. Our march thither 
was accomplished in about two days and a half, and that 
in the month of August, when the weather was most 


oppressively sultry, which, for men w ho had been nearly 


three months cooped up on board of ship, was severe 
work; but it was performed with the greatest cheeriul- 
ness. 
we were reintorced by Admiral Cockburn, with the ship 
marines, the marine artillery, and a proportion of the 
seamen which had been employed against the flotilla; 
aud now the attempt upon the capital was finally re- 
solved upon. 

Mhat our little army had been allowed to penetrate so 
far into the land without any opposition worth mention- 
ing, Was a matter of astonishment to us all. The coun- 
try abounded with means for throwing military obstacles 
in our way, which it would have required no trifling 
exertions to surmount; but, most unaccountably, all 
those advantages were overlooked or neglected by the 
enemy, until it was too late to render them available. 
That they were afterwards discovered, however, appears 
by the following extract from General Wilkinson's work, 
already referred to:— 

« Not a bridge was broken—not a causeway destroyed 
—not an inundation attempted—not a tree fallen—not a 
rood of the road obstructed, ner a gun fired at the enemy, 
ina march of nearly forty miles from Benedict to Upper 
ten or a 
» few hours labour, 


Marlborough, by a route on which there are 
dozen difficult defiles, which, with 
six pieces of light artillery, three huudred infantry, two 
hundred riflemen, and sixty dragoons, could have been 
defended against any force that could approach them— 
evch is the narrowness of the road, the profundity of the 
ravines, the steepness of the accilivities, and the sharp- 
ness of the ridges.” 

Let us now see what amount of force the enemy was 


It has 


certain 


in a condition to oppose to us, from the first, 
been iad in the United States that 


i | 
hints, throwu out by the English commissioners at the 


a boast 
conference at Ghent, confirmed by the rumoured destina- 


tion of our treops embarke! in the Garonne, led the 
American commissioners to acquaint their government 
that the capital of the Federal Union would probably be 


the ebject of an attack tm the course of the year 1814 
Phis intimation reached Mr. Madison, who then occupied 
the presidential chair, about the latter end of June, and 
on the Lsth 4f July, a plan was, by his directions, laid 
before his council, suggesting the best means of placing 
that part of the country in a state of defence adequate to 
It was proposed to call between 


ito the field, 


fing danger. 


0 


the 


2000 and 


pen 


and twat 


30 nen immediately 1 


* Wilkineon’s Memoirs, vol. i, p. 766. 


Here we halted till the evening of the 23d, when | 
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| 10,000 or 12,000 militia and volunteers of the states 
adjoiming the capital should always be beld in readiness 
to reinforce that corps. The next step was to erect 
| into a separate military district the whole state of Mary. 
land, that part of the state of Virginia north of the river 
| Rappahannock, and the District of Columbia, in the cen- 
|tre of which Washington is situated. This extensive 
tract of country includes an exposed coast of at least a 
|thousand miles, stretching along the large rivers of 
| Maryland and Virginia and the Chesapeake Bay. All 
| these measures were adopted; and, as a further defen- 
sive preparation, on the 4th of July, the anniversary of 
their independence, Mr. Madison issued a requisition, 
calling upon the several states of the Union to furnish, 
respectively, as required by law, their quota of a force of 
93,500 militia, and directing the magistrates of each 
state to embody and bold them in readiness for service 
at any moment they might be called upon. The tenth 
military district—that environing the metropolis—was 
to furnish 15,000 out of these 93,500 militia, and for 
| the defence of the capital they were specially destined. 
Here, then, was no want of numbers to meet us, 

On the morning of the 22d, the American army, 
under the command of General Winder, who had been 
joined by Commodore Barney and the men of his late 
flotilla, was reviewed at the “Old Long Fields,” eight 
wiles from Upper Mar!borough, and immediately after- 
wards advanced a detachment along the road towards 
our camp, which, after exchanging a few long shots with 
our outposts, fell back to their old position. 

On the evening of the 23d, leaving Captain Robyns 
and a sufficient force of marines in possession of Upper 
Marloorough, Major-General Ross and Rear-Admiral 
Cockburn, with the troops, marines, and seamen, moved 
forward, and, before dusk, arrived and took up their 
bivouac ata place near Centreville, five miles on the 
road towards Washington. ‘The American army with- 
drew from their camp at the Old Long Fields about the 
time that our troops commenced the march from Upper 
Mariborough, and at nightfall our outposts occupied the 
ground they had retired from. The Americans fell back 
ull they reached Washington, where they encamped at 
the navy-yard, and were joined in the evening by 2000 
men from Baltimore. This last corps was stationed at 

Bladensburg. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 24th, General 
Ross moved the troops on Bladensburg, twelve miles 
from our bivovac, and having made two short halts by 
the way, we reached and occupied the heights overlook- 
ing that village before noon. The direct road from our 
camp, on the night of the 23d, to Washington, was by 
a road leading to the lower bridge over the eastem 
branch of the Potomac, and by that road the distance 
was only about six miles; but, as it appeared certain that 
the bridge in question, which was half a mile long, and 
had “a draw” at the west end, would be strongly de- 
fended, both by a large body of men, and a heavy sloop- 
of-war and an armed schooner, known to be in the river, 
the route by Bladensburg was preferred. The river st 
that place is not deep, and, in case of the bridge there 
being destroyed, could easily be forded, 

Let us now examine the relative numerical strength 
f the British force that so boldly approached the capital 
f the American Union, and of the army opposed to 
hem, and posted in a position of their own selection. 

| We shall give a historian of the United States’ account 

f both:—* Those who had the best opportunity o! 
| counting them” (the British), “calculated that their 
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AND AGAINST NEW ORLEANS. 


whole number was about 4000; and this calculation is 
warranted by the incidents in the field.”* The author 
then goes on to state—which he does with considerable 
accuracy—the distribution of our army into three bri- 
gades, as follows :—* The first brigade, commanded by 
Colonel Brooke, of the 44th, and composed of the 4th 
and 44th regiments; the second brigade, commanded by 
Colonel Patterson, of the 21st, and composed of that 
regiment, the second battalion of marines and the ship ma- 
riwes; the third brigade (light), commanded by Colonel 
Thornton, of the 85th light infantry, and composed of 
that regiment, the light companies of the 4th, 2Ist, 
and 44th regiments, the company of marine skirmishers, 
a detachment of colonial marines, also of royal artillery, 


with two 3-pounders and a howitzer, and a party of 


seamen and engineers, with rockets.” 
«The army under General Winder,” says the same 
authority,t “ consisted of— 


« United States’ dragoons 140 
Maryland ditto. 240 
District of Columbia ditto. . 50 
Virginia ditto. , ‘ 100 
Regular infantry ‘ 500 
Seamen and marines 

1100 
Stansbury's brigade of Militia 
Sterrett’s Regiment ditto. 
Baltimore artillery ditto, 
Pinkney’s battalion ditto, 


Smith’s brigade ditto. 1070 
Cramer's battalion ditto. P 240 
Waring’s detachment ditto. 150 
Maynard’s ditto, ditto. =. 150 
-—— 1610 
Beall’s and Hood's regiment of ditto. 800 
Volunteer corps ; ‘ : 350 


Total at Bladensburg 
At Hand. 


Young's brigade of militia 450 
Minor’s Virginia corps. , 600 


1050 


Grand total , , 7593” 

It will be observed that, in the foregoing statement, no 
direct reference is made to the 15,000 men General Win- 
der was authorised to call out, but on the 3d of Septem- 


ber, 1814, a certain General Armstrong wrote a letter,. 


which was published in the Baltimore Patriot, and from 
which it is clear that the American general not only 
actually had those 15,000 men under his command, but 
was directed to add to them as many regular troops and 
seatren as would make his total force, when assembled, 
16,300 men. Dr. Smith further tells us that General 
Winder, “after the battle, reperted his forces at about 
5000 men—nearly 2600 less than appears from the pre- 
ceding detail; and adds, “the American army bad on 
the field not fewer than twenty-three pieces of artillery, 
varymg from six to eighteen pounders.” : 
emus 

* History of ihe United States, by Dr. Smith, vol. iii. 
p. 298, ; 

T Ibid. p. 297. 

+ Ibid. p. 297. 
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Whatever was the actual strength of the enemy in the 
field on the 24th of August, they certainly showed a for- 
midable extent of front, drawn up in two lines on the 
heights commanding the turnpike-road leading from 
Bladensburg tu Washington. Between us was the river 
(the eastern branch of the Potomac) and a long wooden 
bridge, within point-blank range of several pieces of artil- 
lery, placed in battery, at a fortified house in advance 
of the American position, 

Mr. Madison, the president, was on the field, and the 
effect of his presence is thus described by General Wil- 
kinson:—* Every eye was immediately turned upon the 
chief; every bosom throbbed with confidence; and every 
nerve was strung with valour. No doubt remained with 
the troops, that in their chief magistrate they beheld 
their commander-in-chief, who, like another Maurice, 
having by his irresolution in council exposed the coun- 
try to the chances and accidents of a general engage- 
ment, had now come forward to repair the error by 
activity in the field; determined to throw himself into 
the gap of danger, and not to survive the honour of 
his country, especially entrusted to bis guardianship.”* 
How tar Mr. Madison justified this confidence in him, 
on the one hand, and the American army di-played 
their + valour-strung nerve,” on the other, we shall pre- 
sently see, 

The action at Bladensburg was commenced with so 
much impetuosity by the light brigade, composed of the 
85th, and the light companies of the other regiments of 
our small army, under the command of Colonel Thorn- 
ton, that the wooden bridge, already described, was soon 
passed, nm despite of the heavy fire kept up ont by the 
enemy's artillery und riflemen. The spot was, however, 
unhealthy one, 


brave fellows experienced to their cost. 


as many of our 
Indeed, the first 
volley from the American front-line was well-delivered, 


lor the moment, a ver 


and did considerable execution, several of our men being 
wounded by the buck-shot, three of which are made up, 
in addition to the ball, in the American musket car- 
tridges. As soon as our skirmishers approached the for- 
tified house, the enemy hastily abandoned it, and re- 
treated to the high ground tn bis rear, 

In support of the light brigade, our right wing was 
moved forward, under the command of Colonel (now 
Sir Arthur) Brooke, of the 44th, who, with that regiment, 
and the 4th, attacked the enemy's left—the 4th pre-sing 
so rapidly on as to compel him to abandon bis guns. 
The tirst lige, being thus completely routed, was driver 
in on the second, which, instead of covering their retreat, 
became utterly panic-struck, and fled without firing a 
shot! It is reported of the Duke of Wellington, that, 
when at the battle of Toulouse, the Spanish troops, after 
having, at the solicitation of their general, obtained the 
* post of honour,” in advance, turned tail, and scampered 
off in “ double-quick,” at the first fire from the French, 
his grace very coolly observed—*« Well, I never saw ten 
thousand men run a race before!” But had the duke 
been at Bladensburg, he 
awarded the palm for alacrity in quitting the field to the 
Americans, who on this occasion completely threw the 
Spaniards into the shade. Whilst this was going on to 
the right, Colonel Thornton, with the left wing—about 
700 strong—attacked the enemy’s right, consisting of 
2500 men, including Commodore Barney's seamen, ma- 


most assuredly would have 


rine~, and guns, and, after a short struggle, put them to 
flight. 


* Wilkinson's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 781. 
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The left wing of the enemy, which was overthrown 
by between 700 and 800 rank and file of the 4th and 
44th regiments—including a rocket party—was, accord- 
ing to American authority of unquestionable character, 


composed as follows :— 


Regular and militia dragoons ‘ 

Major Pinkney's battalion of militia riflemen 150 

Doughty's riflemen . ‘ ° - ee 

Stansbury's militia brigade 

Sterrett's militia regiment 

Baltimore artillery, with six pieces 

Major Peters, with six pieces of artillery—end 
Lievtenant-Colonel Scott, with the 36th 
United States regiment 

Borch’s artillery, with four pieces 

Smith's militia brigade 


150 


500 


1079 


Making a total of 1,450 men, and sixteen pieces of artil- 
lery! Ten pieces of artillery fell into our hands; and | 
Commodore Barney, and Captain Miller, bis second in | 
command, were both severely wounded, and taken pri- 
soners. They and theis men behaved well, and made 
the only serious resistance we experienced. 

From the circumstance of the American artillery — 
amounting in all, according to General Wilkinson's 
statement, to twenty-four pieces—completely enfilading 
the briuge, as has been stated, and proving very destruc- 
tive to the advancing columns, our loss was much more 
severe than it would have otherwise have been, It 
amounted to one captain, two lieutenants, five serjeants, 
and fifty-six rank and file killed ; two lieutenant-colonels, 
one major, one captain, fourteen lieutenants, two en- 


1353 | 
500 | 


100 | 
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soon as it commenced. But an American writer® shall 
tell this part of the story :—* Not all the allurements of 
fame, not all the obligations of duty, nor the solemn in- 
vocations of honour, could excite a spark of courage, 
| The love of a life which had become useless to mankind, 
}and served but to embarrass the public councils, and 
| prejudice the public cause, stifled the voice of patriotism, 
| and prevailed over the love of glory; and at the very 
first shot, the trembling coward, with a faltering voice, 
| exclaimed, ‘ Come, General Armstrong; come, Colonel 
Munro; let us go, and leave it to the commanding gene- 
ral.’ It may here be observed, en passant, that, in 
the course of an investigation by a committee, appointed 
by congress to inquire into the facts connected with the 
capture of Washington, it appeared that a mere accident 
saved the president, the attorney-general, and the secre- 
taries of war and state, from falling into our hands, when 
General Ross, Admiral Cockburn, and Colonel Thorn- 
| ton—at the head of the advance—entered Bladensburg. 
| On ascending a rise of the turnpike-road, from which 
| we had just driven the enemy, we were greeted by a 
group of negroes, to whom our victory gave freedom. 
They were, of course, rejoiced beyond measure at the 
happy change in their circumstances, and manifested 
their joy in a thousand extravagant ways. Their de- 
scription of the swagger and blustering of the Americans, 
previous to the action, was highly amusing. “Ah! 
massa, we tink you neber git here, ’Merikan talk so big! 
One giniral say, ‘Come on, ye English cut-throat, red- 
| coat rascals, and see how we'll sarve you!’ but, by and 
| by, dat gentleman be the bery fust to run away !” Indeed, 
the whole conduct of the Americans (always excepting 





signs, ten sergeants, and hundred and fifty-five rank and | Commodore Barney) at Bladensburg afforded a most 


file wounded. Total, 
and eighty-five wounded, Grand total, two hundred 
and forty-nine hors de combat. Ot the American loss 
there is no accurate account. General Winder, in bis 
official report of the affair, estimated the loss of bis army 
at from thirty to forty killed, fifty to sixty wounded, and 
about one hundred and twenty prisoners, “It is be- 
lieved, however,” says Doctor Smith, “that this is a 
large computation ; for Dr, Catlet, the attending surgeon, 
stated the killed at ten or twelve, and the wounded— 
some of whom died—at thirty.’’* 

As the Americans made such a poor stand, that their 
loss was comparatively trifling is not surprising; but the 
above calculation is certainly under the mark, Rear- 
Admiral Cockburn, in his despatch, accounjs for our 
taking so few prisoners, by stating the simple fact, that 
it was “owing to the swiftness with which the enemy 
went off, and the fatigue our army had previously under- 
gone.” The routed Yankees ran away towards Wash- 
ington, and our men—the rear-division having come up 
just before the short bat decisive brush was over—balted 
for dinner. 

When the Americans first observed the movement in 
advance of ovr troops,a loud and general cheer ran 
through their lines; upon which, one of our old Penin- 
sular “ light-bobs”—a genuine Patlander—with the cha- | 
racteristic coolness of a veteran exclaimed, “ Och, by 
Jakers! jhat’s false courage: let us see what you will 
say to us whin we have been at it for balf-an-hour or | 
so.” And the old soldier formed a correct opinion of 
our opponents, from Mr. Madison downwards; for the 
gallant president was the first to show the high value he 
set on a whole skin, by turning his back on the fight as 


* History of the United States, vol. iii. p. 298. 


sixty-four killed—one hundred | ludicrous commentary on the speech of Mr. Wright, 


| member of congress for Maryland, who, from his place 
in the house, in the session of 1813-14, made use of the 
following language :—*“ There was no evidence against 
the courage or conduct of our army, which bad displayed, 
not Roman, but American valour: so conspicuous, in- 
deed, had been the courage displayed, by both our army 
and navy, that he hoped, whoever should hereafter speak 
of Roman valour, on this floor, would be considered as 
speaking of the second degree, and not of the first !"; 
After this, let the valiant Barbadians, whose only fault 

is “ being really too brave,” hide their diminished heads. 
Commedore Barney, whose wound was a severe one, 

in the fleshy part of the thigh, was excessively indignant 

at the poltroonery of his countrymen, which he declared 
himself utterly unable to account for. He frequently 

exclaimed, “ there were enough of them to have eaten 
every one of you!” The commodore was a plain, straight 
forward, sailor-like man, and expressed himself unre- 
servedly on every subject connected with the war in 

general, and the expedition in particular. When he was 

told that there were serious grovods for suspecting that 

some of our men had been poisoned, by whiskey, with 

| arsenic in it, being left in some of the houses at or near 
Upper Marlborough, (a fact which, to the disgrace of 

| the American name, was afterwards ascertained beyond 
|a doubt,) he appeared thunderstruck, and then impre- 
cated curses on the heads of those who were guilty of 

such frightful atrocities. He must, however, have sub 

sequently learned that that species of warfere was not 

confined to the Upper Marlborough doctor and his 

friends, but was, in several instances, practised by the 





| * General Wilkinson—see his Memoirs, vol. iip. 783. 
| + Proceedings of Congress, January 6, 1814. 
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Americans in captored vessels, on the prize-masters and |them in a worthy manner upon the soil of France, and 
crews put on board to corry them into port. lof erecting the last tomb of Napoleon, The govern- 
Afier a halt of two hours, we again moved forward | ment, anxious to accomplish a national duty, addressed 
along the high road to Washington; and at about eight litself to England, and requested to have the precious 
o'clock p.m. another halt was called, and the different deposit which fortune had placed in ber bands. The 
regiments formed on an open space about two miles | wish bad hardly been expressed when it was complied 
from that city. The general, the admiral, and some | with. These are the words of our magnanimous ally :— 
other officers, accompanied by a small covering party, «The govern: ent of her Britannic majesty hopes that 
rode forward to recownvitre. It was nearly dark, and on the promptitude of its reply will be regarded in France 
these officers passing the first hou-es in the straggling as a proof of its desire utterly to efface the national ani- 
outskirts of the town, a volley was fired from the win- |mosities which, during the life of the emperor, armed 
dows of two houses a little farther up the street, and England and France against each other. The govern- 
fron the capitol, by which one soldier was killed, three | ment of ber Britannic majesty takes pleasure in belev- 
were wounded and General Ro-s’s horse shot onder ing that if such sentiments still exist in any quarter 
him. The light companies left in the rear were imme- | they will be bured in the tomb in which the ashes of 
diately ordered up, but before they arrived, the houses | Napoleon are about to be placed.” Enylind is right— 
were forced and burned, afier the men who had fired this noble restitution strengthens the bonds which unile 
were taken out and made prisoners. The capitol, which |us. She has just effaced the painful recollections of the 
was at no great distance from those buildings, was also | past. ‘The time has arrived when the two nutions should 
set on fire. ‘That edifice contained the senate-chamber, | remember only their glory, The frigate charged with 
the hall of congress, the supreme court, congressional |the mortal remains of Napoleon will arrive at the mouth 
library, and legislative archives; and its destruction—|of the Seine, where they will be removed to another 
putting entirely out of the question that we were assailed | vessel which will convey them to Paris, They will be 
from it—was but a just, though ample, retribution for |deposited at the Invalides. A solemn ceremony—a 
the destruction, by the Americans, of the house of assem- | grand religions and inilitary pomp—will inaugurate the 
bly, at York (now Toronto), in Upper Canada, and the |tomb which is to receive them for ever, It ts important 
plander of the defencelvss inhabitants of that and other to the majesty of such a sonvenir, that this august sepul- 
towns in the provinces, and the wanton burning of the ture shoul! not be in a public place, in the midst of a 
village of Newark, |noisy and inattentive crowd. Tt is proper that it should 
There was also an object of paramount importance to | be in a silent and sacred spot, which can be visited ‘vith 
be forwarded by destroying the pu‘lic offices in Wash- awe by those who respect glory and genius, grandeur 
ington; but as the subject is connected with a project at and misfortune. He was emperor and king He was 
that time seriously agitated (and participated in by many | the legitimate sovereign of our country, With such a 
influential Americans), to separate the northern and title, he could be interred at St. Denis; but Napoleon 
eastern from the southern and western states—a project |must not have the ordinary sepulture of kings, He 
which shall be entered into at some length in a future | must still reign and command in the building in which 
paper—it need not be further alluded to at present. ithe soldiers of the country repose. and to which all who 
(To be continued.) |may be called upon to defend it will go to draw their in- 
lspirations. His sword will be placed upon his tomb. 
Under the dome in the midst of the temple consecrated 
iby religion to the God of armies, art will raixe a tomb 
THE ASHES OF BUONAPARTE. worthy, if possible, of the name which is to be engraved 
‘upon it. ‘This monoment must be of simple beauty, but 
‘of noble form, and have that aspect of firmness and 
France is at present in a tumult of joy, from the peaks solidity which appears to defy the action of time, The 
of the Pyrenees to the frontiers of Flanders, from Calais! monument of Napoleon must be as durable as bis name, 
to Geneva, The bones, the ashes, the remains, the The credit which we ask for is for the translation of the 
relics of the man of destiny, are to be brought back ; and | remains to the Invalides, the funeral ceremony, and the 
Saint Helena is to yield its captive, The grand deside-|construction of the tomb. We do not doubt that the 
ratum is achieved at last. Napoleon is to repose under| chamber will associate itself, with patriotic emotion, 
the dome of the Invalides. Much bonour is heaped upon | with the royal intentions which we have just announced, 
the English ministry, for its magnanimity in surrender-|[n future France, and France alone, wil possess what 
ing the dust of Napoleon: more upon Louis Philippe | remains of Napoleon. ‘The grave, like the memory of 
for his greatness of soul and patriotism in asking for the | Napoleon, will belong only to this country. The mo- 
restoration of him, who, though he was the glory of | narchy of 1830 is, in fact, the only and legitimate heir 
rance, was the scourge of the Bourbons; but, most of | of all the sonvenirs of which France is proud. It be- 
all. upon M. Thiers, for the nobility of the original |longed, doubtlessly, to this monarchy, which was the 
thought, and the powerful eloquence with which he urged | first to rally all the strength and conciliate all the wishes 
us realisation in the chamber of deputies. \of the French revolution, to raise and fearlessly to honour 
Great is the grandeur of galimatias. We shall there-| the statue a+ | the tomb of a popular hero; for there is 
fore translate, as carefully as we can. his speech delivered | only one thing which does not dread a comparison with 
9 the chamber of deputies, on ‘Tuesday, May 12, from | glory.—it is liberty !” 
what appears to us to be an authenticated report. It is, It is no wonder that so splendid an oration,—filled 
Gun, as follows:— ‘with so many fine things, such towering tropes, and such 
a Phe king has ordered his royal highness the Prince | mounting metaphors,—loaded, besides, with so many 
de Joinvilte to proceed with bis frigate to St, Helena, to | allusions grateful to the gloire and to the caur sensible 
obtain the last mortal remains of the Emperor Napoleon. | of France, should bave heen received with thonders of 
We now ask you to grant us the means of receiving | acclamation and appleuse; and that the friends of the 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
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little orator should have hastened to crowd about him, 


proffering congratulations, aod smothering bim with 
embraces. Fur far less matters, 


THE ASHES OF 


“Stones have been known to move, and trees to speak.” 


The only controversy that rears its head amid this 
general happiness and hilarity, is with respect to the 
place of sepulture. The e'oquent minister of the in- 
terior, it will be perceived by his speech, proposes that 
the ashes of the favourite hero of the French soldier 
should le among the wshes of his companions in arms. 
This, one would think, ought to satisfy the military 
adorers of Buovaparie; and, perhaps, so it does. But 
there is another party of worshippers, whose imagina- 
tions being more affected by regal than by martial recol- 
lections, are anxious that he should be deposited in the 
cemetery of the kings of France at Saint Denis. The 
controversy is carried on hotly enough; and, no doubt, 
after a due effusion of Christian ink, it will ripen into a 
very respectable quarrel. A third party, which however 
seems to consist exclusively of the Cockney school of 
taste in Puris, is in favour of burying him under the 
column in the Place Vendome; so that it might have 
his cocked hat on the summit and his coffin at the base, 
which would indeed be elegant and picturesque, Dis- 
missing this columnar faction, we admit that of the other 
proposals—that of the Invalides and Saint Denis—much, 
as Sir Roger de Coverley cautiously remarked many a 
long day ago, may be said on both sides. He was a 
soldier, says M. Thiers; he therefore should lie with 


soldiers. He was, according to your own account, re- 


join his antagonists, the legitimate king of France; let 


him lie, therefore, among the legitimate kings. The 
contest may thus be carried on until the crack of doom, 
without satistying either party. 

We shall soon have to suggest other considerations 
respecting his present place of sepulture; but in the 
mean time we may remark, that, so far as safety is con- 
cerned, Napoleon is much safer in St. Helena than he 
woukl be in Paris, At present. indeed, he is the popular 
idol; and Shakspeare’s disregarded epitaph 


(** Biest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he who moves my bones,”’) 


may be safely dispeased with in the case of the Parisian 
tomb of Buovaparte. Any insult to his bones would be 
followed by vengeance rapid end unsparing. But who 
can say thar this feeling will last? Videsne, Ali mi, said 


the shrewd Alexander VI. to his son Cesar Borgia, as | 


they entered a town on bis road to Rome, shortly after 
his elevation to the papal chair, and found the inhabit- 
ants busily oeeupied in pulling down a gibbet, on which 
his effigy had been swinging, to replace it by a staiue in 


his honour,—Videsne, fli mi, quantulum interest inter | 


patibulum et statuam ?—How slight is the difference 
between a gallows and a statue! Among ua, of steadier 
and sturdier feelings, there is little chance that monu- 
ments will, noder any circumstances, be disturbed. The 
erasure of the inscription on the monument, charging 
the papists with burning the city, was a piece of childish 
folly, worthy gnly of the weak creatures by whom it was 
perpetrated as an act of immense liberality ; but we can- 
not forget, that “the legitimate kings of France” were, 


in an excess of Jacobin tury, torn out of their graves. | 


their tombs demolished, and their remains scattered to 
the winds, amid every mark of insult and disgrace. We 


do not forget that among them was Henri Quatre him-| allowed to remain in St. Helena. 


BUONAPARTE. 


as Napoleon is now; a man who certainly had not com. 
manded as large armies, but who in bis campaigns had 
given every proof of tuctical and strategical abiliuy, and 
who, in the more chivalrous additions of a soldier, grace, 
wit, generosity, personal daring, and gay gallantry— 
qual ties most sdapted to win and retain popular sffee- 
tion—far outstripped bis more diplomatic and scientific 
successor; who brought to an end a wasting civil war, 
and laid the basis for the consolidation of France; who 
put his country—for the first time securely since the 
wars of our Edward III, began, more than two hundred 
years before—in the condition of keeping out of it those 
enemies whom the reverses of Buonaparte brought into 
it some couple of hundred years after; who, as 


«“ De son peuple le vainqueur et le pére,” 


was the hero of the only epic French poem, and that 
poem, too, written by one of the gods of Jacobin idolatry, 
Voltaire, then placed in a sort of hero worship in the 
Parthenon : and yet this Henn: Quatre, long the honoured 
theme of « tradition, legend, tale. and song,”"—the bright 
exemplar of all that was gallant, and brilliant, and valiant 
in French bistory, was dragged from his cerements, and 
his embalmed body, presenting still a semblance of life, 
exposed to the brutal abominations of a ruffien mob; 
until, at last, his mustache having been hacked off by a 
soldier—un soldat de la France,—that form, which had 
been the earthly temple of his noble spirit, was trampled 
into its original clay by the hoofs of the liberalised 
regenerators of Europe. Could they have found Charie- 
magne, his remains would have experienced precisely 
the same treatrrent. What is to ensure a safer per- 
petuity of favour for the relics of Napoleon? He is out 
of the reach of such fucivation of Parisian passion while 
at St. Helena, We shall never insult him. Who can 
predict that some new Marat or Hebert may arise in 
Paris, in whose eyes the assumption of monarchical title 
will obliterate all gratitude for military glories ! 

M. Thiers, in his speech. says that “the august sepul- 
ture should not be in a public place, in the midst of a 
neisy and inattentive crowd. It is proper that it should 


| be in a silent and sacred spot, which can be visited with 
jawe by those who respeet glory and genius, grandeur and 


misfortune.” Is it not sonow? What part of Paris 
can equal the silence, and the sacredness of the spot, in 
which Napoleon lies this moment? But there is some- 
thing magnificently cockney in the Purisianism of the 
last sentence. Thousands, and tens of thousands, have 
visited Boonaparte’s present tomb. What proportion of 
them is French? ht is, of course, imnossible to offer any 
thing like a precise calculation; but if we said one in a 
hundred, we should most grossly exaggerate. Among 
them how many Parisians? One, perhaps, in five thou- 
sand. It would be just the same if be lay at Boulogne. 


| Not a man of all those who are now making so great a 


fuss about him would go a hundred miles, or twenty 
miles, out of hie way, to visit the spot where the so-much 
lauded warrior was laid. I! be were burred within three 
miles of Montmartre, the attraction of a new dancer 
would cast him into oblivion at any given moment. Ii 
it were merely silence and sacredness that are required, 
St, Helena is the place. But M. Thiers wants no such 
things; he wants noise and clap-trap, and these are to be 
had only in Paris. 

If the true sublime were consulted, Napoleon would be 
He. has it all to him- 


gelf—Henri Quatre, once as great a favourite of France |self, He is the sole man buried in the Atlantic who bas 
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a distinct burial place in the bosom of the ocean. In| curiosity, and share the glories of an opera-dancer, & 
Pagan mythology Sicily was not more decidedly the! patriotic spouter in the chamber of deputies, or any other 
burtal-place of Enceladus, than St. Helena is that of the! tutloon of the minute, consigned with theatrical honours 
giant disturber of our own generation. There lies he|to the grave. “ Etre Bu.naparte, et devenir sire,” said 
slone—quite alone—a mark for all who sail along the, Paul Louis Courrier, ahen be was asked to assent fo 
watery ways. ‘The islands and the cvasts of the tropics) Napoleon's assuming the title of emperor; “ c'est deseen- 
have given their lust bouses to millions of men since dre.” The present removal is a descent as striking, 

desth began in the world, and no doubt the bones of | without any of the imperial gilding to recommend it. 
many a gallant and worthy fellow ure there deposited:| Enough of this: we might add that Napoleon's real 
but of them, who takes thought! Those who traverse | monument is in his history. Who knows, who cares to 
the highway from Europe to India, from the continent| know, where Hannibal was buried! And of what con- 
he bad all but won to the empire which was for ever the | sequence is it that the sarcophagus of Alexander is now 
dazzling object of bis ambition—all who nothing more than an ornament of a museum? To 
| quote Milton’s epitaph on Shakspeare once more, with 

“ On the trading flood, | due alterations— 

Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape, 

Ply stemming nightly to the Pole’ — 


| What needs Napoleon for his war-famed bones 
The labour of an age in piled stones— 
all whose thoughts turn to the shores of America or) Or that his mortal reliques should be hid 
Africa,—all who go down in ships, or think of wander Under a starry-pointed pyramid ? 
ing over the face of the deep.—to them is the tomb of} Dread son of memory, stern heir of fame! 
Buonaparte vividly present. No one passes St. Helena,) What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name? 
without visiting the willows waving over bim. Men 
going on bold enterprise, or sent to govern provinces | If mere notoriety for his grave be required, let him be 
eyual to kingdoms, or returning from splendid rule or! where he is. The very singularity will mark it. To 
brilliant conquest—the soldier in quest of fame, the sailor descend from the hero of battles and campaigns to hum- 
of adventure, the merchant of wealth, or each bound | bler and gentler aspirants after fame, is it not the case, 
homeward laden with what be sought—the star-calcula- that, while the tombs of more illustrious lavies are 
ling astronomer, the pondering autiquary, the learned) unknown or unmarked, no reader of our literature 
philologist, the zealous missionary,—these are no idle need be told that in Cape Coast Castle lie, in neglected 
visitants ; and by them is the grave of Buonaparte duly and unhonoured burial-place, the mortal remnants of 
hallowed. Nay, nations and tribes—the men | L. E. L.? 
| It is net, however, asa mere matter of taste that these 
“ From India and the golden Chersonese, mouldering remains are disturbed. As Edward I. com- 
And utmost Indian isle, ‘l'aprobane, manded on his dying bed that bis bones should be curried 
Dusk faces with white silken turbans wreathed”— in advance of the Euglish army to strike terror into the 
| Scots, os it is supposed that the Hussites converted the 
men to whom are unknown the names of all other Eu-| skin of the leader Ziska into a dram to inspire their im- 
ropean conquerors, save those before whose swords they perisl antagonists with awe, so are the relics of Napoleon 
had bowed—they, from the Rajah to the Lascar, bave brought back to Europe as ominous beralds and preeur- 
been impressed by a misty and glimmering sense of the sors of revolution and war. In the present excitable 
greatness of the man whom their masters found it so dif- | state of France, when the generation that remembered 
ficult to subdue, and deemed it so requisite to guard with | the actual miseries of war, the dreadful slaughter of her 
such rigerous solicitude. There he lies in his ocean! sons, the invasion of her soil, the occupation of her capi- 
resting-place, as well known to “all that handle the oar, tal, the varied wretchedness of the closing reigu of Buena- 
the mariners, and all the pilots of the sea.” as was in the parte, from Moscow to Waterloo, and who know nothing 
days of Arabian romance the brazen warrior, standing in| by exp rience of the grinding tyranny of the conserip- 
solicitude upon the wave-washed mountain of adaman!, tion, is fast passing away, a thirst tor military renown 
awaiting the coming of Prince Ajib. So should the torments ber youth. The voice of la jeune France is 
earthly warrior abide amid Ais wave-washed precipices, all for war. ‘The defeats of Napoleon are forgotten or 
awaiting the more dread summons, the last trympet-call. glossed over, and his victories are dwelt upon with in- 
which will order “the sea to give up its dead.” Sorry, creasing rapture, Distance performs her usual part of 
indeed, is the taste, whic. would remove bim from this lending enchantment to the view, and a flood of glory 
sublime dwelling to make bim an additional attraction | bursts before their eyes. The sight of the ashes of Buo- 
among the tinsel mummeries of Paris—to contound him) naparte, with the theatrical ceremonies which will attend 
with the melodramatic sorrows, the tawdry immortelles,| their introduction, the sounding speeches which will be 
the musty wreaths, of Pere la Chaise—to take him from) pronounced over bis tomb, the recollect ons of triumph or 
a place where bis remains w'll command the respect of of vengeance which they will call up. must throw all 
MEN—and no common men now pass his tomb—to put) these people into the very exaltation of enthusiasm. 
bim where he will be only a mark for the peering and the This may seem to be visionary speculation ; a short 
jabbering of monkeys—to degrade him from being the time will now suffice to tell. But there is one plain, 
genius loci of one of the great landmarks of the world, practical difficulty, already created by the restoration of 
where Napoleon’s remains. It is asked, and we think with 
every appearance of justice, why should the bones of 
“ He, so sepulchred, in such pomp doth lie, Buon» parte be brought back, and the brothers and the rest 
That kings, for such a toa:b, would wish to die,” , ot the blood of Buonaparte sternly refused admission into 
| France! The faction which favoured the pretensions 
to become an additional raree-show to gratify a cockney of his house was rapidly dwindling; but this event will 
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materially increase it again. The presence of his relics) 
in the Tavalides, or wherever else they aay be p'aced, 
(not at St. Denis, we may be sure, for that is too far off 
to make them a show for the Parisians, which is one ot 


THE ASHES OF 


the objects of the removal.) will inspire many zealous 
bosums with the hope that they may be gladdened with 
the presence of his relations in the Tuileries, ‘The Buona- 
partisis, too, may fairly catch at M. Thiers’s emphatic 
declaration, that Napoleon was the legitimate monarch 
ot France, and argue that, such being the case, bis family 
should be invested with all the hereditary rights of legiti- 
macy. We need not sav how unpalatable would the 
legitimate consequences of this doctrine be to the dynasty 
ot Louis Philippe. How that wily and long-headed 
statesman was tuduced to consent to such a step we 
cannot The elder branch of the Bourbons 
might have admitted the dangerous relics with less peril. 
They were the open and avowed antagonists of the revo- | 
lution; and the presence of the bones could not have 
made them an additional enemy. On the contrary, it 
might, by being considered an act of magnanimity, have 
olmined for them an abatement of hostile feeling. That | 
which perhaps might have strengthened the throne of} 
Louis XVILL. of supported that of Charles X, may | 
jeopurdy the reign of Louis Philippe, by provoking com-| 
If France is to have dynasties of such ques-| 
tionable legiiimacy—for pace M. Thiers, Napoleon was! 
not quite a legitimate king—there are many whom the 
recollections of Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, and other! 
fi-l is of fame, will induce to think that the Buonapartean | 
is the dynasty for choice. Are, then, the dreams of the 
believers in the fatality of (an quarante to be veritied ! 
Is the prediction, which they have fished up out of old 
Michael Nostradamus, and read and interpreted in their 
Perhaps: for though we 
do not believe in the inspiration of the poetic seer, we 
know that a belief in such prophecies often works their 
accomplishme t; and it is held matter of gospel by many 
thousands in France, and they not old women, that the 
prosperous carver of Louis Philippe is to close this year, 
according to Nostradamus’s prophecy in the eighty-ninth 
quatrain of his ninth century :— 


conceive, 


P irisons, 


own fashier, to come to pass ? 


«Dix ans Philip f 
Rabaissera des Bardares letlort, 
Puis son -idy perplex rebours affaire, 

Jeune Ogmivn abysmera son fort.” 


wrtaune pro-pore, 


Which may be thus versified in English :-— 


Ten vears shall Philip role in prosperous sway, 
And conquering quell the proud Barbarian race; 

Tien cross, perplexed shall be his middle day, 
Young Ognnn shail his strongest power abase. 


What the fate or fortunes of that Ogmion. by which 
name Nostradamus, in bis strange verses, always desig- 
nates aking of France. whom some of hi« pre<ent be- 
levers interpret to be Henry Cinq. others Prince Lonis 
Napoleon, (for there are superstitious dreamers in all) 
parties, even aufong those which pretend most to liberali- 
ty, philosophy, enlightment of mind, and so forth.) it} 
would require a prophet of more long-seeing reach of 
mind than even that famous wizard himself could claim, 
to pretend to anticipate. Certain, however, itis, that the 
Prince de Joinville is bringing home a present, which | 
may be as dangerous to bis house as was the fatal horse| 
to the Trojen city; end if Nereus still bear sway over’ 


BUONAPARTE. 


the winds, he may lull them into quiet while he discloses 
fates as fierce to the son of Lovis Philippe as those 
which he made to burst upon the ears of the on of Priam, 
when his vessels, 100, were steering homeward, freighted 
with a romantic cargo of blood-begetting mischiel. 


But we, too, may grow as superstitious in our own 
way as the followers of Nostradamus, and shall not dip 
any more into futerity. The approaching departure of 
the remains of Buonaparte from St. Helena recalls to us 
the time when he was laid there, and to the feelings 
which his entombment then occasioned. How can we 
better express them than in some beautiful verses written 
immediately on the arrival of the tidings of bis death! 
The news arrived in Liverpool in the July of 1821; 
thence to fly, like wild-fire, over the world, Th» verses 
we are about to quote were anonymous, but we well 
know who wrote them. Why does not he write verses 
now? 


«“ NAPOLEON. 


The mighty sun had just gone down 
Into the chambers of the deep ; 

The ocean-birds had upward flown, 
Each in his cave to sleep. 


And silent was the island shore, 

And breathless all the broad red sea, 
And motionless beside the door 

Our solitary tee. 


Our only tree, our ancient palm, 
Whose shadow sleeps our door beside, 
Partook the universal calm, 


When Buonaparté died. 


An ancient man, a stately man, 

Came forth beneath the spreading tree ; 
His silent thoughts I could not scan, 

His tears I needs must see. 


A trembling hand had partly cover’d 
The old man’s weeping countenance, 

Yet something o'er his sorrow hover'd 
That spake of war and France; 


Something that spake of other days, 
When trumpets pierced the kindling air, 

And the keen eve could firmly gaze 
Through battle’s crimson glare. 


Said I, perchance this faded hand, 

When Life beat high and Hope was young, 
By Lodi’s wove—on Syria's sand— 

The bolt of death had flung. 


Young Buonaparte's battle-cry, 
Perchance, had kindled this old cheek ; 

It is no shame tha: he should sigh,— 
His heart isJike to break. 


He hath been with him, young and old; 
He cli:nh'd with him the Alpine snow 5 

He heard the cannon when they roll’d 
Along the silver Po. 





Hie son! was as a sword, to leap 
At his accustom'd leader's word ; 

I Jove to see the old man weep— 
He knew no viber lord. 


As if it were but yesternight, 
This man remembers dark Eylau— 
His dreams are of the eagle's flight, 
Victorious long ago. 


The memories of worser time 
Are all as shadows unto him; 

Fresh stands the picture of his prime,— 
The later trace is dim. 


I enter'd, and T saw him lie 
Within the chamber, all alone, 
I drew near very solemnly 
To dead Napoleon. 


He was not shrouded in a shroud, 
He lay not like the valgar dead ; 
Yet all of haughty. stern, and proud, 

From his pale brow was fled. 


He had pat harness on to die, 
The eagle-star shone on his breast ; 
His sword lay bare his pillow nigh,— 
The sword he liked the best. 


But calm—most calm was all his face, 
A solemn smile was on his lips; 

His eyes were closed in pensive grace— 
A most serene eclipse ! 


Ye would have said some sainted sprite 
H cd left its passionless abode ; 


Some man, whose praver at worn and night, 


Had duly risen to God. 


What thoughts had calm'd his dying breast 


(For calm he died) cannot be known ; 
Nor would [ wound a warrior’s rest— 
Furewell, Napoleon ! 


No «culptor'd pile our hands shall rear ; 
Thy simple sod the stream shall lave, 
The native holly’s leaf severe 
Shall grace and guard thy grave. 


The eagle stooping from the sky 
Shall fold his wing and rest him here, 
And sunwards gaze with glowing eye 
From Buonaparte’s bier. 
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From Bilackwood'’s Magazine. 


ABOURIR. 


Nipoleon’s Exyption expedition sopplies one of the 
| most distinct proots ever given of the Disine punish- 
}ment which may directly stamp # great public crime, 
| Many acts of memorable atrocity bave of old unques- 
jtienably passed witheut any evident retribution; but of 
| later years, whether tor the purpose of more powerfully 
|impressing justice on the minds of modern nations, or 
| trom the nearer approach of some great but still undefined 
|consumimation, the retribution has trod with singular 
, closeness on the steps of the crime. 
| It is right previously’ to observe, that those direct in- 
| flietions seem seldom to be visited on the general course 
| of public crime in high places. however repulsive. The 
| punishment of what may be called the customary crimi- 
|nality, the babitual ambitions and encroachments of 
nations on each other, are apparently lett te customary 
land general evils. But it is when nations, or their 
| rulers, start out of the common track of ambition and 
j encroachment, that a new, sudden, and striking brand of 
| vengeance is often openly burned on them. Thus the 
| partition of Poland was an act of plunder aid blood be- 
| yond the ordinary line of that rapacity and ervel y which 
|hatutually marks the conduct of foreign cabinets; and 
|never was the puuishment of a bighway rebbery or 
murder more directly marked in the punishment of the 
individual robber and murderer than the punishment of 
that dreadful atrocity was marked in the sufferings of 
| Prussia, Austria, and Russia—within a few years from 
| the crime, the capture of their three capitals, the defeat 
of their armies, and the vast losses of wealth, population, 
| honour, and territory. 

The late instance of the invasion of Algiers, without 
the slightest cause except the French desire to gain what 
it terms glory, by cutting throats, and robbing wherever 
it can with impunity, was instantly followed to the king 
by the downfall of the Bourbon dynasty, as it bas been 

| followed to France by the erection of av anomalous and 
| precarious goverument—forced to be despotic through 
| fear of being forced to be republican ; and the anxieties 
| of a war, which, after wasting life and treasure during 
ten years, is new to be begun afresh, and requires an 
army of 60.000 men. We shall thus see America, in 
| due time, punished for her atrocious robbery by which 
[she has seized Texas, and for her gross and wholly un- 
| justifiable attempts on Canada, Russia will yet have to 
| pav heavily in blood for ber invasion of the brave Cau- 
cassian tribes, for her cruel extinction of the few remains 
of independence in unhappy Poland. and for that un- 
| licensed and unlimited system of grasping by which she 
| continues the guilty policy of Catharine, and labours to 
| add thousands of -laves, and tens of thousands of square 
| miles, to a population and territory beyond the power of 
jany man to govern wisely—beyond any nation to hold 
jsafely—and beyond every thing but the indescribable 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Are we to go to the casking, shipping. and custom-| f liv of human ambition. 

housing, to the captossing, and fustian, and bombast of| Napoleon's Egyptian enterprise was exactly of this 

the Paris cockneys after that! So be it—c'est de-! order of ultra-atrocity, 

ecendre ! It is the universal characteristic of foreign politics, 
jthat they have no morality whatever. Whatever they 
| can grasp, they grasp; and by whatever means they can 
joltain their objects, they obtain them. France has, in 
{all ages, diflered from her continental neighbours only in 
putting these maxims inte more unhesitating practice, 
What fraud can contrive and force can perform, will 
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Pinas : a 
nevitably be contrived and performed by her, on every | French garrison, and then reached Alexandria im safety, 


oveasion where itcan be done with unpunity 


The only made its spirit known by putting 1200 of the garrison 


country on earth which ever exhibits a sense of common to the sword, aud in a few days was i possession of the 
justice tn ber public transactions, ts England; and even | country. 


at this mome too ministry of Eayland would be suffered 


Burt it is well worth remarking, that perhaps no expe- 


by the nation to seize a single acre of the feeblest state, dition ever more distinctly failed in all He principal ob- 


on earth,* without baving strict justice on the national | jects. 
This ts an emiment benvur to the national charac-| into the bands of the English, by whom it bad been im- 


side, 
ter, and one which must never be lorlerted. 


lis seizure of Malta gave that great tortress finally 


mediately besieged, and taken with its garrison. But the 


Egy pt bad thus been an object of French cupidity for) first retributive blow was the destruction of the whole 


upwards of a hundred years. There exists a memorial 


French fleet at Aboukir. The next was the defeat of 


of Leibnitz, then at the head of all continental science,| Bonaparte himself, by Sir Sidney Smith and the Turks, 


addressed to Louis XIV. recommending the seizure, at! at Acre. 


This was followed by the succes-ive defeats of 


the period wheo that profligate and sanguinary despot | the Preneh by the British army, until not a man of that 


was assuulting Holland. 
vised bim to signalise his ambition more eflectually, even 
in Europe, by seizing on @ province which promised a 
more easy and profitable victory than the swamps and 
sands of the Dutch. He justly told the king that he 
could not pursue a Dutch war without exciting the jea- 
lousy of Europe. “It is in Egypt,” said he, “that the 
true blow can be struck.” He then laboured to show, 
that the possession would give him the road to India, 
und put her opulent trade into his hands; that it would 
thus engross the real sources of the wealth of Holland— 
extinguish the competitorsbip of Europe—and, by 
making the Mediterranean a French lake, virtually place 
Lovis on the throne of Europe. Louis was fortunately 
as seli-willed as he was sunguinary; he preferred the 
nearer conquest; brought on himself the aims otf Eng- 
land and Europe, was hunted up to the gates of Ver- 
sailles; und ought to have been hanged on those gates, 
with his whole ministry round him, if justice had been 
done, 

A quarter of a century before the French Revolution, 
Savary, one of those scientific infidels who poisoned the 
public mind and prepared that revolution, had gone to 
Egypt, and given a description of it in the national st, le, 
—a flourish of romance, in which every thing was dipped 
in colours of the rainbow, and the appetite of the nation 
was again excited to seize on this African paradise. 

On the conquest of Italy, in 1797, the project of seizing 
Egypt was adopted by the directory. It offered variva 
temptations to that atrocious underhand policy, which 
regards every thing but justice. ‘To Napoleon, the com- 
mand of a fleet and army, which would keep him before | 
the eyes of France—to the directory, the opportunity of 
getting tid of a too popular general and unemployed 
army for the time—and to the nation, that phantasm of 
national glory which is always able to delude France. 
We can find no counteracting opinion at the time—no 
honest remonstrance against the utter villany of plunder- 
ing an ancient ally, and the utter impolicy of showing 
that with France treaties were waste paper, we cannot 
find even any bumane and natural protest against the 
actual murder of the multitude of men, Frenchmen as 
well as Turks and Arabs, who must perish in the inva- 
sion. On the contrary, all France was in exultation at 
the sight of the vast armament gathered for the purpose 
at Toulon; and neither among her people nor her priest- 
hood was one warping voice raised against this prepara- 
tive for obdinde robbery and slaughter. 

In the beginning all seemed fortunate. The expedi- 
tion sailed, escaped the British fleet, reached Malta, of 
which it became possessed by corruption ; and turning 
out the weak and pertidious knights, placed in it a 


Hear' 


'* Hear! 


Museum.) 


hs | 
Ibis philosophic tempter ad-| expedition remained in Egypt but as a prisoner. 


Yet the ponishment did not end there. France was 
to be sewurged, and the lash fell opon her with match- 
less severity. ‘The allies, encouraged by the absence of 
the last general and best army of France, poured fresh 
troops imto Tlaly. The Russian government, relieved 
from abl tears on the side of ‘Purkey, by the irritation of 
the Freneb attack om a Turkish province, sent the cele- 
brated Suwarrow with a strong force to Haly. He swept 
the French betore him, and recovered the entire country 
in a single rapid but most bloody campaign. It was 
computed that, in kelled and prisoners, France host one 
hundred theusand men in Italy before the end of the 
year. Thos the fruits of the single atrocity of invading 
Egypt, ane of slaughtering unfortunate ‘Purks and Arabs 
without @ cause, was the loss of two great armies—of 
Ituly—of the most important station of the Medtterra- 
nean for ever, and of all hopes of possessing Egypt, 
which they not improbably mig \t have ob aimed by pur- 
chase from the fecessities of Turkey. Even the more 
minute objects were farlures. The directory wholly 
failed in keeping Napoleon at a distance, for he contrived 
to return, however diereputebly. And even iw his per- 
sonal instance, nothing but the accidental chheumstances 
of the coontry could heve saved him frem ruin. His 
defeats in Syria bad thrown a cloud on bis military re- 
putation, which would have enabled the directory to 
bring him te @ court-martial for de-ertion. But he was 
saved for a heasier fall, The boss of the Jtahan eam- 
paign, under Joubert and Macdonald, alone protected 
hin at the moment. 

He ~vas received by the people, in their emergency, as 
the sole hope of the country. ‘Phe battle of Marengo 
turned the tide again, and thet larger course of infliction 
began, which he was evidently reserved to , ut in motion 
against Europe. Yet what were even bis greatest vic- 
tories but so many new shapes of suffering, in which 
France herself shared with unbroken powers of the con- 
tinent, in which bundreds of thousands of her people 
were sacrificed, only to bring an enemy twice to Paris, 
to lay the country «t the feet of Europe; and even in 
the instance of that wonder of geniva and fortune him- 
self, only to meke bim the most memorable vietim of 
humiliation tat the world has ever seen—tbe bluated 
figure of a cobossal ambition. 

The battle of Aboukir ~as one of the most singular 
and one of the most momentous, ia naval annals, Nel- 
son, after having twice traversed the Mediterranean io 
chase of the Preach, first saw them on the Ist of August, 
(1798.) drawn ap in line, at the anchorage ef Aboukir, 
with their browdsides to the sea, and protected by guns 
on the shore. He advanced straight to the mark the 
moment he saw them, at three in the afternoon, The 


‘number of ships on both sides was eyual—each thirteen 





ABOUKIR, 


sail of the hne: tot the French had a great advantage |to the bottom with this doomed vessel. 
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In the flames 


in gurs and men, their ships carrying 1196 guns, and (that consumed the L’Orient, as in the hand-writing on 
11,230 men; while the Briush bad but 1012 guns, and | the banqvet-wall of the Bebylonian king, was marked 


S068 men. 
vantage in the size of their ships, having the L“Orient of | 
120 g ns, aad the Franklin and Guillaume Tell of 80 ;) 
while the British were ail seventy-fours. But they had | 
what was more than equivalent to all other superiority— | 
Nelson in command. Nelson, by throwing a part of his 
force between the enemy and the shore, accomplished 
the great mancuvre of bringing av overwhelming weight 
of fire on a part of the opposing line. Five sbips bad | 
t us passed inside the French line, while six ranged out- 
side. After bol 1) sustvining this storm of fire for six 
hours, the enemy's ships began to strike; and flames 
were soon alter seen fiom the admiral’s sh p, the 
L’Orieut. The blaze rapidly covered this magnificent 
vessel. end threw a light on the contending fleets, the | 
surrounding sea, and the shore, on which French troops 
and Arabs had gathered to see the battle. At length 
she blew up, with anexplosion so tremendous as to shake 
every ship, and cover them with blazing fragments. | 
Nelson, though wounded severely in the bead, and car- | 
ried below decks, on heating that the L’Orient was on 
fire, got up alone, and made his way to the quarter-deck, | 
when, with that humanity which formed so couspicuous | 





a part of bis gallant nature, he ordered bis boats out to | - 


save the enemy's officers and seamen who were jumping 
overboard. | 
By duylight the victory was seen to be complete. Of | 
the thirteen French sail ef the line. two were burned | 
and nine taken; of their four frigates, one was burned | 
and one sunk—two sail of the line and two frigates alone | 
escaping, from the inability of the crippled English ships | 
to follow them. The British loss was 895 killed and | 
wounded. The enemy's loss was dieadfol ; 5225 killed ; 
3105 wounded and prisoners, subsequently sent on shore, | 
on their parole, not to serve antl exchanged. Bu 
Napoleon, whe dexpised such punctilios, instantly incor- | 
porated inio his army all who were «ble to march, and | 
made a regiment out of those remnants of the batile. | 
The mighty warrior who gained this victory became | 
instantly and justly the object of European admiration. | 
He was loaded with honvurs by the allied courts; Eng-| 
land gave bim a pension of £2000 a-year, with that 
title which he had so nobly contemplated on bis first 
sight of the enemy: * Before this time to-morrow I shall 
have gained a peerage, or Westminster Abbey.” 
Piut's reply tot e charge, that England had been too | 
frugal of her honours oa this great occasion, was worthy | 


of a Greek orator. _ 


* Admiral Nelson's fame will be coeval with the) 
British name. And it will be remembered that he gained | 
the greatest naval victory on record; when no man will 
think of asking whether he had been created a baron, a 
viscount, or an earl,” | 


The fate of the L’Orient seemed to be characteristic 
of that retribution which so sternly « ursued the enter- | 
prise. Gn board of that vessel Napoleon bad amassed | 
the plunder from the churches of Malia: she was loaded 
with plate and sacred ornam ‘nts, infamously torn from | 
the altars of the island. And though the worship was 


; , | 
that of a corrupt behef, yet we must remember that | 
those treasures were devoted to religion, however imper- | 


fectly known; and that they were carried away in the! 


open scorn of homage to God and justice to man, It is) 
supposed that the whole of this sac: ilegious pillage went | 


The enemy bad a still more important ad- | the final destiny of the profaner, 


THE BATTLE. 
What see I on this barren strand ?— 
A burning sky, a burning sand, 


A shipless sea, a lifeless land ! 


Yet Time! thou old destroyer, Time, 


Thou’st seen it earth's most glorious clime, 


All throne and temple—all sublime. 


Of earth’s wild drama wildest stage; 
Of mind's first flight, war's darkest rage, 
The Soldier, and the Archimage! 


Then sank its sun in midnight gloom ;—— 
Its life was treasured in the tomb. 
Egypt was all—the Catacomb ! 


Yet on that strand was Europe freed ! 
The « orld beheld that battle bleed 
And mighty England did the deed. 


"Twas eve; and on the horizon pale, 
Like cloud on cloud, uprose the sail ; 
And warrior-echoes fill’d the gal. 


There, squadron’d on the sunset tide, 
With day’s last gold and amber dyed, 
Came Britain’s sea-kings in their pride. 


Splendid the thronging pomp swept on, 
To cannon-fire and trumpet tone ; 
Each war-ship Ike a floating throne. 


Who led them on? A deathless name, 


That through their bosums shot like flame— 


.Velson! the noblest son of fame! 


Startled, yet stern, the Frenchman’s line 
Saw in the sun the red-cross shine, 
And felt it Ruin’s judgment-sign. 


Then blazed the gun—then burst the shell, 
Then thick the muskets’ fire-shower fell, 
And all was thunder, shout, and yell! 


Tis + ight—the peal comes long and loud, 
Each thonderer roaring from his clood— 


Each wrapp'd in his own sulphurous shroud. 


Tis midnight; but athwart the haze, 
What startling splendour blasts the gaze ? 
Huge L’Orient! thine that fatal blaze. 


Round mast and flag the flame-wreaths soar ; 
Red rolls the surge, like molten ore: 
Starts into spectral light the share, 


Tie anchors part. No more she clings 
To sbore or sand. Afar she springs, 
The whirlwind and the flame her wings. 
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The fight is hush'd at once! no sound 
Bursts fom the brazen ramparts round: 
The Briton’s beart his band bas bound. 


But. where the desert meets the glare, 
Ring on the melancholy air 
Howls of a mighty host's despair. 


There, by the corpse-sirewn waters stood, 
In the mind's more than solitude, 
The man of glory and ot blood ! 


Naroteox: wo! great homicide! 
A wilder sand, a wilder tide, 
Must give the moral of thy pride. 


The magazine's fired '—One horrid roar 
Bursts round the sky, the sea, the shore 
L'Orient—thy last, fierce fight is o'er. 


Down darts she, through the whirlpool, down ; 
To leave the shoals of Egypt strown 
With wealth of many a shrine and throne. 


Morn rose in beauty. Broadly roll'd 
The red-cross flag its victor fold. 
Fallen tricolor, thy tale was told! 


All calm, that lovely light heneath, 
The sabre slumber'd in its sheath, 
The cannon held its fiery breath. 


Though Britain's blood was pour'd like rain, 
Not one bright drop was shed in vain— 
The combat shiver’d Europe's chain! 
Where is that combat's victor? Gone. 
Hia fame was like a star, alone! 
He will’d to conquer—and "twas done, 


One bolder deed was vet untried — 
A vassal world his flag detied : 
He sinvte it at a blow—and died ! 
* Ear. 


From Blackwood's Magazine 
HYMNS OF A HERMIT. 
HYMN XVI. 


The shapes of earth are passing still away, 
The seas with sullen rage their bounds devour, 
The rivers waste their banks from day to day, 
Rocks cannot last, nor stars outhve their hour. 


The gnarled trees, of deep undated root, 

While ages o'er them pass, like herbage fall ; 
And peaks that’ bear to-day the wild-goat's foot, 
To-morrow vanish ‘mid the torrent’s biawl, 


Not long the boikling tells its founler’s name, 
And loud-sung trophies fade in silent rust; 
The desert sand-heap whelms the city’s fame, 
The book is journeying tow’'rd its writer's dust. 


HYMNS OF A HERMIT, 


| Each generation yields in turn to death 

| Its living forms and looks, beloved and bold; 
And lost in pale destruction’s frozen breath, 

| Our vital aur is changed to pulseless cold. 


| Decay and desolation’s thunderous cloud 
| O'er all things hangs, and dims the summer sky ; 
| And all that seems imperishably proud, 

“till, dowoward sinking slow, consents to die. 


| While all «o totters, wheels, and floats from view, 
| Whate'er the eye can mark, the hand contrive; 

| Thy word, O God! alone on earth is true, 

And dares ‘mid boundless ruin still survive. 


The utterance keen of thine eternal will 

Went forth at first through nothingness and gloom; 
Through depths of ages working onward still, 

It crowns with lile each world’s successive tomb. 


From thee it flows creating time and space; 
| With suns and planets filix the dark abysm; 
| And spreads the light that veils thy changeless face, 


Refracted wide through Nature's varying prism. 


That living Word sustains the sand, the flower, 
| The i.sect swarm. the brood of giant things; 
| Combines the whole by one harmonious power, 
| And loud in conscious hearts thy glory sings. 


Yet weizhs on all the eclipse and curse of ill, 
Of failing good, and bopes that lull no more ; 
| And every leat that sails the autumnal rill 
Its dying sister leaves with sighs deplore. 


|The mountains darken o'er the shatter’d plain, 

When earthquake smites the town that sways a realm; 
The stars new-born lament the stars that wane, 

And seas wail boarse above the fleet they whelm. 


And man, whose hopes bis bound the most exceed, 
The lottiest mourner "mid the griefs of all, 
| Must shade his front wich sad sepulchral weed, 
And wear, for kingly robes, the funeral pall. 


| Amid such endless change and storms of night, 
Still moves the Word divine, educing day, 
But thwarted, clogg'd, repelld, by flashes bright, 
| And winning hardest conquests o'er decay, 


But still in One whose soul, aloof from wrong, 
| Was fill’d with earnest unpolluted good, 
Resounds thy votce an undiscordant song, 
And tells thy will as at the first it stood, 


| Thy Word fulfill’d was He, for ever shown 
To man the living Archetype of Life, 

| In whose embodied light our spirits own 
A certain hope—a rest secure from strife. 


And ne'er from mortal thought shall pass away 
| The form of truth and peace he gave to earth; 
In whom our bearts with love thy rule obey, 
| And gain from them a second, happier birth. 


| Without that light, though fair the frame of things, 
How dark the shades of grief it ail would wear! 
From it through death immortal being springs, 
Aud all thy presence dawns upon despuir. 

| 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal 
MORAL EPIDEMICS. 


There is a remarkable analogy between diseases of the 
body and diseases of the mind, and it is shown in no- 
thing more strikingly than in the tendency of some 
morbid mental conditions to spread, like common bodily 
silments, and take possession of great bodies of people. 
Some of the most puzzling things in the history of super- 
stition may be explained upon this principle. 

For example—witcheraft, It has always appeared to 
enlightened inquirers as a very strange peculiarity attend- 
superstition, that so many of the individuals 
sccused of it were themselvés, as appears frown their con- 


ing tits 


fessions and otherwise, voder the impression that they 


witches. We could not of course expect that any 


lividual accused of this imaginary crime would have 
Ww em = on silent i tem teneakenwes 
lefence 1 1 8n Allegation of its imaginary 


But 


ected that most of the accused would 


a 


character, for the 
we might have ex] 


holiet 
delet 


in it was then universal, 


represent themselves as innocent in thought, word, and 


deed. ‘Tne contrary of this is the case. Vast numbers 
readily confessed to those very impossible things in which 


iperstition consisted—to 
pe rt 


iis, to midnight 


intercourse, lor instance, 


stural beings, inc! 


iding the prince of evil 
journeyings through the air, and to 
essful practisings against the health and prosperity 

How should this he ? 


} 
heir neighbours 

An extensive observation of witch cases supplies a key 
is found that there is a remarkable 
in them all, even those of different countries 
eral the same leading features. Almost 
ul that the culprit has received visits from 
Satan in a human form, and sold to him her soul and 
hopes of salvati 


to the mystery. It 
sameness 
presenting In gen 


always we fi 


The acts of reverence paid to him, 
and the marks which he makes upon their bodies to dis- 
tinguish them as his flock The 

meeting in the county of Nairn, in 
the north of Scotland, a. p. 1662, is identical with the 
accounts given by Glanvil of meetings of Swedish witches 


, are always the same. 


description of a witch 


in the Blocula; and alwavs a broomstick or the stalk of 
any common shrub is sufficient equipage for the old la- 
lies, if they only, on mounting, pronounce a certain sen- 
The things 
always the same, and have 


tente in the name of their grisly master. 
which witches can do are 


been so ll ages, 


Their power of raising storms is 
Jed to by the Roman poet Tibullus. ‘Their power of 
destroying any one by making a waxen image of him, 
and melting it away before a slow fire, is adverted to by 
pes s ; 

lhe very things which 


intations—toads, newts, fragments 


Ovcd as well as Shakspeare. 
they use for their i 
of human bodies, and the ashes of the dead—have onder- 
gone no change in the course of time; and their taking 
he form of hares and 
dace sickness, and their malicious efforts to stop mil!s, 
anc drain their neighbours’ cattle of milk, are all stated 
as ordinary parts of witch procedure, repeated over and 
over again, without variation, in every part of Christen- 
dom. 


cats, their enchantments to pro- 


It is, in short, quite evident that the confessions 
of these unfortunate persons took their form from what 
may be called the code of p bu ‘doctrines on the 
ject of witchcraft. And the 


very instructive one, 


sure 


history of this code is a 
It first took a decided shape ina 


bull of Pope Innocent VIIL. in 1484, by which witch- 
was amply described, and powers were granted for 


its punishment. From this time, much was written on 


Mrvsrvuw.—Aprtr, 1840. 
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the subject; prosecutions were frequent; public atten- 
tion was strongly attracted: and, exactly in proportion 
as more and more witches were burnt, so did more and 
more witches come into being. Before the issue of the 
bull, the offence was obscure and rare; but, in thirty 
years after, it was so common. that Geneva saw five 
hundred burnt in three months; Lorraine nine hundred 
in a few years; and in France the number burnt was 
described as “almost infinite.” The delusion lasted in 
Germany, and most other countries of Europe, till the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, not always mani- 
festing the same intensity, but occasionally flaming up 
into a greater blaze than usual. Its whole features were 
those of a contagious disease, which sometimes slumbers 
a little, and sometimes seems to revive with fresh strength. 
But whenever a re-awakening took place, the delusion 
always went on for a while, increasing and spreading, 
and this sheerly in consequence of the strong bent of the 
public mind to the subject, until it seemed, as it were, to 
burn itself out, or something else occurred to divert at- 
tention. There can be no doubt that the whole evil 
arose from that unhappy bull, followed up as it was by 
books commenting on and explaining it. The doctrines 
were by these means extensively made known and deeply 
impressed. Working on minds unenlightened, unrea- 
sonable, bigoted, and barbarous, they led to prosecutions 
und executions, by which the excitement was further in- 
creased. Then all the persons of a certain order, namely, 
those of weakest and most excitable minds, brooding 
over what all were talking of, would work themselves up 
into a belief that they were guilty of the crime; and the 
doctrines of demonology, which had been made familiar 
to them, would take form in their minds as recollections 
of actual transactions in which they bad been engaged. 
Hence their confessing to an impossible offence, and 
hence the uniformity or general resemblance of all the 
conlessions, 

We have another remarkable example of such a moral 
epidemic in the history of the Anointers of Milan, which 
has lately been placed before the British pcblic in a 
translation from an Italian work. The notion that the 
plague could be propagated by a deleterious ointment, 
applied to the person, or even upon the walls of a house, 
was, it seems, one of old date. In 1630, four French- 
men fled from Madrid, under suspicion of having attempt- 
ed to propagate the disease by such means in that city. 
The king sent circulars describing the supposed culprits 
to various states, and amongst the rest to Milan, where 
the plague was raging at the time. The intelligence 
produced a strong impression in the infected city, and, 
ere long, it was discovered that several bouses had been 
secretly anointed during the night. People flocked to 
look at the houses, and to speculate on the nature of the 
offence and its probable authors, The excitement was 
much increased by a proclamation stating the fact, and 
offering a reward for the discovery of the delinquents, 
Great anxiety was felt to detect the anointers, and very 
soon a few persons were taken up on suspicion, and tor- 
tured to make them confess. Though scarcely any 
evidence could be brought against them, they were con- 
demned and executed, generally in the most barbarous 
modes that could be devised; and thus the excitement 
was still further increased, The house of the supposed 
compounder of the ointment was pulled down, and a tall 
pillar erected on the spot, to commemorate his zuilt.— 
Meanwhile, more houses were discovered to be anointed, 
or supposed to be anointed, and the public appetite for 


victims was increased. At one time fifteen bundred 


Gl 
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person. were in prisen on Suspicion. Scores were bro- 
ken on the wheel, or had ther flesh torn with red-hot 
pincers from their bodies; and many only anticipated 
that fate by dying in prison of the pestilence. It is re- 
markable, that, as the punishments increased, the num- 
ber of houses anointed, or supposed to be anointed, in- 
creased also, till at length it became a wonder how so 
much ointment was made. It may now be fairly doubted 
if any house really was anointed, although the historians 
of the time inform us, without the least appearance of 
doubt in their own minds, that hundreds and thousands 
were smeared over every night. But whether anointing 
really took place, or was only a delusion of the senses, 
there can be no doubt of one important fact, that many 


persons at length spontaneously confessed that they had 


been guiliy of anointing with a view to spread the pesti- 
lence. ‘The probability is that, as in the case of witch- 
craft, the persons of more weak and excitable mind, after 
long and intense pondering on the supposed act, at length 
came to believe that they had been guilty of it; but it is 
not impossible that, under a delirious excitement, some 
had actually done or attempted to do that which so many 
were supposed to be doing. However the truth may be 
in this respect, we have an equally instructive illustration 
of what we have ventured to cal] moral epidemic. 

History is full of similar illusions spread under the 
influence of great excitement. Some are of a nature re- 
quiring to be spoken of with tenderness, and which we 
shall therefore leave uncommented on; but in all, the 
rule is universal, that certain shapes of ideas are worked 
out into realities, and even rapture is felt in the strictest 
conformity to a model. The craziest minds are first 
affected, and then the next craziest, and soon. What 
one says he has felt, another soon thinks he feels; and 
thus the epidemic goes on, till, the materials of excite- 
ment being exhausted, it comes to a natura! death. 

The same law holds with regard to crime. In the 
autumn of 1830, some corn-stacks, barns, and other farm 
buildings in the county of Kent, were burnt by nigh 
and letters, threatening their 
property with the same treatment, unless the wages of 
farm labour were raised, and the use of machinery dis- 
continued. In the course of the three last months of the 
year, these nocturnal acts of incendiarism were extended 
into Hampshire, Wiltshire, Buckingham, Sussex, and 
Surrey, and some took place so far north as Berwick- 
shire. There is considerable reason to believe that they 
were, to a@ great extent, not, as ordinary crimes are, the 
result of wicked dispositions, but merely imitative acts, 
The newspapers had spoken of the first burnings with 
great alarm. Much political importance was attached to 
them. The popular fancy was caught by the odd term 
“Swing,” which, from being the signature of threaten- 
ing letters, came in a little time to distinguish the whole 
transactions. Thus much excitement was at length felt. 
There can be little doubt that, almost from the first, some 
of the burnings arose from the excitement alone; but, 
latterly, the most of them, if not all, had probably no 
other origin. 
that he had set fire to his master’s ricks from no motive 
whatever; onk be had been incessantly thinking of the 
burnings, and even bad dreamt of them, and at | 
had risen from his sleep, an! gone out and done the 
deed. We may fairly presume that much of the guilt 
of this dreadful time would not have been incurred, if the 
first outrages had not obtained so much notoriety. In 
an early age, when there were no newspapers, it 1s pro- 
bable that, with the same popular discontent, there 


several farmers received 


One of the criminals afterwards confessed 


ength he 
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would not have been a twentieth part of the cutrages 
committed. 

The effect which the performance of Schiller’s play 
of the Robbers had upon the university youth of 
Germany, in making them go out upon the highway, 
is well known, and may be referred to the same prin- 
ciple of an epidemic through the operation of the 
imitative faculty. The act is known to be criminal, 
but the fascigafion of example is, in such circumstances, 
not to befesisted. It is from the same morbid desire 
to a tan suicides sometimes take plice. A 
young lady, throwing herself from the Monument, occa- 
sions much paragraphing ; and, ere many days elapse, a 
boy goes up and also throws himself over. We have 
been assured that the peculiar mode of suicide adopted 
by a great political personage a few years ago, was ex- 
actly followed not long after by a private person. Hence 
also the runs that are made upon particular crimes.— 
Poisoning became a fashion at the French court in the 
reign of Louis XIV.; and some years ago, three men 
were in prison in Edinburgh all at once, for the crime 
of murdering their wives; and two of them were exe- 
cuted together. 

These are not, to the best of our judgment, unprofitable 
speculations on mind. It appears to us that some very 
important considerations may be deduced from them. 

Seeing that the public mind, in its present imperiectly 
enlightened state, is liable to be seized with such accesses 
of extravagance, it is clear that the rational are under a 
strong call to be on their guard, and to guard as many 
others as possible, against all immoderate notions and 
dogmas that may be attempted to be impressed upon 
them. With many who do not want sense, the know- 
ledge that such and such a doctrine is in great vogue, 
and is the subject of much discussion, is sufficient to 
mislead. They mistake notoriety for soundness, and join 
the trains of crazy enthusiasts under the impression that 
Thus it may bappen, 


be 


they are men of great authority. 
and does often happen, that the more extravagant an o 
ject is, it has the better chance of succeeding, its very 
extravagance causing a sensation and a fame which car- 
ries the multitude in its favour. If the present paper do 
nothing more than establish with our readers that a 
thing may be the theme of universal talk, and have thou- 
sands of famed apostles and martyrs, and yet be a gross 
delusion at bottom, it will have done good service. 
Seeing that there is such a tendency to imitate and 
take up with whatever is very broadly brought under 
public notice, it becomes of serious importance to cons 
der whether our criminal procedure is most calculated to 
do good or evil. A man, we shall say, commits a mut- 
der of a very shocking kind. This is an act of great 
wickedness, and it seems quite just that he should be put 
to death for it. It is also but right that the procedure 
against him, to the very last, should be public, for other- 
wise the innocent might occasionally suffer. But if tt 
be found that the publication of the details of the murder 
tend, if not to lead others to commit the same oflence, at 
least to brutalise the public mind, we may fairly doubt it 
more harm than geod is not done by a public prosecu- 
tion. If it further be found that the execation of 1 
offender only brings the worthless together for an hoor 
of debasing excitement, and for the purpose of comumil- 
ting, as far as possible, other crimes, we may reasonably 
fear if the vengeance of the law be a thing conducive to 
edification. If the following be at all a true picture, we 
suspect these doubts and fears must be consiilered 98 
ceriainties :—“ During the period of Greenacre’s imp! 
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sonment on a charge of murder, the gin-shops in all quar- 
ters of the town were every morning early crowded, and 
remained so till night, with drunken parties, hearing and 
discussing the disgusting particulars of that horrible 
allair. Mothers neglected their children, wives their 
husbands, to drink gin; and in the excitement brought 
on by the morbid feeling of curiosity, listening and 
waiting, from hour to hour, to pick up minute accounts 
of the manner in which the murder, mutilation, &c. 
were effected ; at every breath uttering horrible impreca- 
tions. Those of the poorer class who were not at the 
gin-shops, were collected in knots, reiterating what they 
had heard to their neighbours and children. The night 
before the malefactor’s execution, the adjacent streets 
were filled with women, girls, and boys, who spent the 
night ia riot and debauchery, up to the hour of the 
wretched culprit’s appearance on the scaffold. ‘The noise 
the rabble made during the night reached the cell, within 
the interior of the prison, and, it is said, awaked the 
doomed man out of a profound sleep. Pockets were 
picked under the gallows, and the remainder of the day 
was spent in riot and drunkenness. For weeks subse- 
quently, boys and girls were seen enacting, under gate- 
ways situated in low neighbourhoods, the scene of the 
murder and mutilation in mimicry. It is hard to say 
how such evils are to be avoided; but assuredly a mode 
o: criminal treatment in which the details of the crime 
would be kept more private, and the criminal punished 
otherwise than by a public execution, is much to be desired. 

Upon the same principles, a popular literatare, or 
theatrical representations, in which the acts and charac- 
ters of criminals are brought prominently forward, must 
Here the 
excitement is not so broadly seen—though it is scarcely 
possible for the life of Jack Sheppard to be read all a 


have a debasing and most pernicious elect. 


once by thousands, and acted night after night at once in 
five London theatres, without causing the idea of bur- 
glury to be dwelt upon for the time with some degree of 
fervour. Butif less potent in degree, such reading and 
such sights must still act in the same manner and to the 
same ellects. “he worst of actions are perhaps present- 
ed under redeeming and alluring lights; the magic of 
imaginative talent is thrown over them: the victims of 
vice appear at least in the enjoyment of notoriety, Then 
they act also through the principle of imitation. They 
present specimens of human conduct; the conduct is 
bad, and, in as far as they are imitated, wickedness must 
be the consequence. If we only consider how the well- 
disposed mind is affected by the biography of a good 
man, how anxious we feel to imitate so bright an exam- 
ple, how even his affections serve to ts gs models for 
ovr own, we cannot for a moment doubt that every 
delineation of vice, with however plausible excuses aud 
professiuns it may be brought forward, must have an in- 
We would say, then, let every effort be 


jurious effect. 
But, before 


made to put down literature of this kind. 

the words are out of our mouth, we are forced to recol- 
lect our own doctrine: persecution attracts notice and 
excites interest, and there is not any thing in the worl 
80 vicious, but to direct much open indignation against 
it only serves to give it greater way and head. The 
efforts, then, which the virtuous are to make against de- 
moralising literature and demoralising theatrical repre- 
frentations, must be governed by prudence. They must 
chiefly work in secret, and by counteraction, making, if 
pos-ible, the good more attractive than the bad, and 
educating those into paths of honesty end sobriety who 
would otherwise be misled into the walks of error. 
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It may be observed that whenever people wish to say 
an eminently uncivil thing in the civilest manner, they 
have recourse to that oleaginous language which smooths 
down so many difficulties—the language of lovers and 
diplomatists—the language of universal humbug. Of 
late years, accordingly, the designation Upstart, has been 
pretty generally paraphrased by the coteries into “ Par- 
venu ;"’ inasmuch as, in these days of progression, the 
class in question is getting up a majority, and begins to 
Almost 
every great measure of recent accomplishment bas been 
effected by the upstarts; and we cannot, for the life of 


command the bows and congees of mankind. 


us, conceive why some courteous non-sulbstantive of 
English derivation, cannot be found or imagined to spe- 
cify a class so valuable to the interests of society. Strict- 
ly speaking, the word farvenu implies only a person 
who, from a low state, has attained distinctions of wealth 
and station. Intrinsically, it has no ignominious mean- 
ing; but the usage of society has endowed it, like that 
of upstart, with a tincture of baseness. 

In point of fact, a sovereign on his throne may be a 
Leopold and Otho are irvenn kings, as 


parvenn. 
‘ squirt e Na- 


much as * * * * the member is a 
poleon was a parvenu—Canning a venu ; several 
of our highest lecal functionaries, of our most eminent 


Yet, the 


same scornful thrones and dominions of the fashionable 


statesmen, can be nu otherwise interpreted. 


world, who cast the name of parvenn Ww the teeth of men 
whose department of distinction does not happen to he 
betwixt the wind and their nobility, would never dream 
of thus opprobriating the great names stamped current 
by the universal voice, as belonging to the aristocracy 
of immortal fame. Even yesterday, even to-day, we 
have popes, cardinals, archbishops, chancellors, cabinet 
ministers, academicians, senators, painters, poets, sculp- 


tors, constitating the bighest illustration of this and 


other realms, who rose from the lowest order of society 


to do henour to the highest; honour equal im cerree to 


the very odour of gentility, emanating trem the order 


ennobled by centuries of do-nothingness. there- 


fore, apply the term parvenn, ly which ih persons 
are commonly designated, in the same vililving sense in 
which it specifies the opulent ta low-chandler who, 
having achieved his hundreds of thousands, retires to 
his villa at Hornsey, to mount sham cenon on a minia- 


ture rampart before bis deor? by | notion of the 


value of wealth being the power it conters of eating a 
better dinner, drinking stronger liquor, and sleeping four- 
teen hours of the fuur-and-twenty, instead of halt-a- 
doze n ? 

To people of this egotistical disposition alone, would 
we apply the werd parvenu ; i, indeed, it is to be in- 
cluded in future codifications of the land's language, 
We would have a parvenu understood to mean any per- 
son who, having attained rank or riches, renders them 
One of 
the most opulent individuals in Europe is the Marquis 
de Las Marismas, whow the euphony ef his newly ee- 
guired title does not prevent the Parisian sauce-boxes 


from pointing out as Agnado, the parvenu. In the 


sub-ervient only to bis personal gratification. 


French metropolis, he lodges in a magnificent hotel; 
his country-seat is a splendid chateau, formerly the resi- 
dence of the mother of the present king of the French; 
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and the Parisians who remember him a few years ago) her t» salute them in the words of Cymbeline, as “The 


t samples of Havana cigars and Malaga 
to beard him 


carry ab» 


wine, can never resist their inclination 


with the name of parvenu 
‘ gnation less appropriately applied. 


of birth and education, who having, 


i by the ability 


Was des 


tman 
bet 
ved enormous wealt! 


like | vechild, atta 


of his financial combinations, applies bis princely for- 


he most princely purposes—to the protection of 


uragement of science, and the ameliora- 
one ’ 

. The new marquis 

sis open to the public with as 


ve Louvre; the vicinity 
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Uses, and instituted 


roval proprietors never 
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r baving dieted on 
y were inventing souf- 
noting can ! nore 
false pride with which we 


A few mon 


"One 


Hs ago precise- 


prints were re ing, extracted 


recent traveller, the vulgariams of 


harepne 


1 mere pa an un 


stic not vet instructed how to behave himsell, a 


h journal put furth a tter from its Lon- 


titicism on the Italian 


Opera of is follows :—*“ The company 


wok last w *T ‘hanted the refined taste of the ele- 


gant audi is at this rnoment performing in 


Oar orchestras, mil- 


what is called the Q eens Theatre, 


limera, « 1 the adjuncts of fashionabdle 


fa 
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modern “three thousand’—the circle of circles— 


—the wo which calls i exclusively “the fine 


the 
the coterie of coteries—the world that © gilds its 

paints its lilies, and throws fresh perfume on the violet” 
good 


"foniste 


, : , ' 
ve worl! that finds pot the common earth 


» tread on, branded by a French feuill 


enough t& 
As a parven 

But it is not because open to the insults of courtiers, 
earlier enlisted than herself in the great feudal conapi- 
of pe ag the mankind, that 
ght to blush for the vulgarity of her false 


racy inst liberties of 


England 
pride. ‘’ own perceptions ought to have instructed 
her, that the greatoess of her power consists in the very 
by the malice of a 


class which she presumes to vilify 


While she 
Faion, whose sharp-witted implements are 
her 


name. lies slumbering in the lap of the 


Dalilah, 
! 


ren away the accessories which constitute 


ing 


trenath, the wise portien of mankind look on and smile 
at her futal delusion, Some day or other, perhaps, after 
suffering persecution and learning mercy, she will begin 
to understand that, instead of stigmatizing as part 
persons who live in the exercise of faculties and virtues 


education, it behooves 


enu 


becoming the man of birth and 


liver, heart, and brain of Britain !” 

The only species of upstarts whom she will then dis. 
honour with an epithet of scorn, will be those who have 
achieved distinction by intrigue or infamy ; whether ar- 
rayed in mitres or full-bottomed wigs} whether bearing 
cold sticks or silver, white wands or black rods; whe. 
ther adorned with ribands, blue, red, or green; or dis- 
playing stars as multiplied as those of the milky way. 

We have admired at drawing-rooms or levees more 
than one consequential gentleman in scarlet, padded 
like a weneralissimo, and criss-crossed from stock to waist- 
belt with 


+} te 
chests 


shape, ull their expanded 
and 


army, 


orders ol every 


game oi fox goose ; 


resembled the nursery 


men who, to the knowledge of the whole never 
smelt powder in the prosperous course of their military 
on the Ist of September, or at a review 


s—these orders and badges, chiefly 
of the 


Such fellows as these, in spite of 


lives, saving on 


Wormwo xd Ser 


reign, being the reward sneakery of most con. 


temptible description. 
their having basked in ali the royal smiles of Europe 
une 


for the last thirty years, we call decided par 


We have seen another individual ascend—thanks to 
: 


4 petty accident of inhe 
out merit, from abject poverty to Craesus-like 


itance—without education, with- 
fluence ; 
to spit upon the 


After 


iament, with the express view to 


the first act of whose pros} erty was 
people from whose ranks he had been promoted. 
buying a seat 
make manifest the virulency of bis toryism, this espe- 


im par 


cial upstart, purchased a nobleman’s daughter to become 
his wife; and it was some satisfaction to the world that, 
while he obeyed the promptings of his nature by assist. 
ing to trample on the poor, his noble consort avenged 
their cause by pob‘icly trampling on himself. This man, 
again, we call a decided parvenu. 

We have seen a woman elevated by a pretty face, 
adroit, canning, and matchless audacity, from the streets 
f an Irish country-town, to the ranks of the peerage, 

10 disowns her relations, withhelds her charity from 
an indigent father, her countenance from an obscure sis- 


ler, and vents vpon those, over whose heads she pre- 


sumes herself to have arisen (her superiors in sense, con- 
all the vulgar sarcasms of 


This woman, again, we 


duct, and refinement of mind) 
her hedge and ditch education. 
call a decided pe 

Your parvenu peeress, by tu 
most flagrant of the class of upstarts. 
out one of these dainty dames from the most 
throng, ether in ball-room, bargain-shop, or any other 
public place where the (itt/e great of the female world ot 
London most do congregate. They are to be known by 
their ostentatious affability of manner, by their elaborate 
fashionability of dress; their locks always betray the 
hand of the coiffeur; the atmosphere around them is 


rvenu. 
is one of the 
We could pl kK 


motley 


vay, 


scented with essences; they seem to be written in italics 
on the muster-roll of society ; for it is impossible not to 
notice those who bestow so much notice on themselves. 
A noble woman mind, as well as birth, is too much 
accustomed to the precedence so cared for by the par- 
Her robes of estate hang 


in 


venn, to give ita thought. 
loosely opon her, like the chaste drapery of an antique 
statue, not like the frippery of a French milliner; she 
over no one; she 
has no fear of being thought proud. What has she to 
Custom induces ber 


condescends to no one and assumes 
be prouder of than other people ! 
to fancy that the world is mude of lords and ladies, like 
those among whom her childhood imbibed its earliest 
impressions. 
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